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Art. L—EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 


EDMOND DE PRESSENSE was born in Paris on the seventh day 
of January, 1824. The de which links his baptismal with 
the family name indicates that his forefathers belonged to 
the old nobility of the French realm. We learn from a remark 
in one of his works that his ancestry adhered to the Protestant 
party, and that its members bore their full share in those stern 
conflicts and bloody persecutions in which the Huguenots, fair- 
est hope of France, went down. These facts should not be lost 
sight of in estimating the molding influences which surrounded 
the childhood of Pressensé. Noble ancestry is as potent a stim- 
ulus for high-toned natures to a life of lofty endeavor, as it is ener- 
vating in its effect on good-natured dullness or vicious stupidity. 
When we note Pressensé’s indignant horror for every form of op- 
pression, his manly confidence in the free action of responsible 
and intelligent men, and his eager care to show that only an 
independent Church can fully develop the Christian life in its 
members, we should remember that these convictions are an 
heir-loom inherited from generations of persecuted ancestors. 
They revive and speak in him. Thus 
“Our souls grow fine 


With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone.” 


Concerning his early education, we only know that his clas- 
sical studies were pursued in Paris till his eighteenth year, 
Fourtu Series, Vor. XXIIIL—12 
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That he was a diligent and successful student is evident from 
the fact that at so early an age he was transferred to Lausanne, 
to study theology under the direction of the celebrated Vinet. 
We should be glad of some extended and faithful picture of the 
domestic and religious training of the youth up to this critical 
period. His family is described as devoted to the religious 
trifles of that time. The relevancy of this charge cannot be es- 
timated without some reference to the position of the French 
Protestantism of that epoch. When the Church of the Desert, 
as its members fondly styled it, had secured, not simply tolera- 
tion, but recognition and support from the French government, 
superficial observers might have looked for strenuous efforts to 
renew and complete the work of the sixteenth century in 
France. But no such efforts were disclosed. It soon appeared 
that the proscribed and humiliated Church had not escaped the 
influence of its age. It had suffered profoundly from its long 
period of forced inaction. Most of its pastors had been too 
poor to obtain thorough and wide-reaching culture. They fell 
into habits of clerical routine, and of narrow and unintelligent 
orthodoxy. The few who sought reputation for learning and 
success in literary labors found little to encourage them. The 
great majority of their Catholic countrymen could feel but little 
interest in the talents and fame of humble and despised secta- 
ries. Freethinkers were not inclined to exchange the severity 
of Catholicism for the stricter severity of Reformed Churches. 
They had but a limited audience in the intelligent members of 
their own restricted communion. Great talents, wisely conse- 
crated to themes of general interest, might secure the attention 
of the learned in foreign lands, but their works could reach no 
large public without risking the perils of translation. Hence 
few French Protestant pastors rose during that period to literary 
eminence. They were excellent preachers, faithful expositors 
of the divine word, and skillful in caring for souls, Yet this 
description does not apply to all. In some, interest in learning 
had absorbed interest in the Gospel. One was strong in math- 
ematics, another skillful in botany, and a third deep in Oriental 
studies. Some were rigidly orthodox, and others were in a con- 
dition of incipient rationalism. Thus the germs of the great 
intellectual and religious struggles of our century were ready to 
burst into full development in the bosom of French Protestantism. 
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Religious freedom at once put all these diverse tendencies 
into action. Fora time men did not clearly distinguish the 
old from the new, indifferent from important questions. Such 
was the state of the French Reformed Churches when the 
parents of Pressensé had their religious development. They 
lived too much in the memories of a gloomy, though splendid 
past: obsolete questions still seemed vital to them, living ques- 
tions were deemed intrusions, and domestic piety was severe 
and formal in its manifestations, We can readily understand 
that a lad of quick wits and earnest temper would not be 
greatly aroused and inspired in such a religious atmosphere. 
It was too cool and self-contained, too remote from the daily 
struggles of men, fo influence his youthful heart. We are told 
that at home he learned to feel a chilly reverence for Jesus 
Christ. The phrase is admirably chosen to express those sen- 
timents toward the Saviour which rigid Calvinism is apt to pro- 
duce in young, intelligent, and susceptible minds. Precisely 
the same feeling toward Christ shows itself in Jonathan Ed- 
wards before his conversion, and in Horace Mann under the 
ministry of Dr. Emmons. Fortunately for himself and for the 
Church, Pressensé was destined to study Christianity under a 
more favorable light. 

Entering the Theological Seminary at Lausanne, he was per- 
mitted to witness the operation of evangelical faith on a man 
in whom purity of heart and acuteness of intellect dwelt in 
married harmony. 

Suggestively enough, Vinet is the only one among the pro- 
fessors at Lausanne whom Pressensé mentions as exerting a 
powerful influence upon his development. With theological 
and other faculties the reverse of what befell the kine in 
Pharoah’s dream often happens—the fat swallow the lean ; but, 
alas for their useless pains! they are not perceptibly jucier for 
the shadowy banquet. French by ancestry, Swiss by birth and 
constant residence, Vinet exerted a most potent influence on the 
Protestantism of France. The son of a lowly school-master, he 
was intended and trained for a country pastorate. is early 
studies revealed a decided inclination to literary pursuits. 
Professor of French literature at Basle at twenty, he speedily 
attracted the attention of thoughtful minds in France by the 
freedom, geniality, and vigor of his-criticism. Every shade of 
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opinion in letters and religion found in Vinet an intelligent 
and impartial judge. These studies communicated to his 
writings solidity of information and a vigorous and sprightly 
style. As a preacher, he was very effective ; while as professor 
he was the charm and the glory of Lausanne. Sainte-Beuve, 
who knew him intimately, paints Vinet as admirable in all 
these particulars. It is no small tribute to his memory that 
this eminent critic and elaborate historian of Port Royal 
should have pronounced the Swiss preacher, by his genius, 
moral character, intellectual sympathies, and special studies, 
the most competent judge of that Pascal whom Chateaubriand 
styles a “frightful genius.” Even a finer tribute was paid 
him when Guizot and Sainte-Beuve, conversing together of 
their common friend—the latter citing him with affectionate 
reserve, the former with unqualified admiration—alike agreed 
in their high estimate of his talents. If lawdari a viro laudato 
be the true laurel crown, then the tomb of Vinet was honored 
on that day with a double wreath of bays! Such a person 
could not fail deeply to impress the sprightly and thoughtful 
youth who for three years waited on his instructions. Pressensé 
calls Vinet his master, and testifies that his influence upon 
himself was profound and permanent. 

In what direction was that influence chiefly felt? Probably 
in habits of study, modes of thought, and literary cultivation. 
It is doubtless to him that Pressensé largely owes his force and 
polish as a writer—gifts which happily distinguish him from 
other writers of Church history. From Vinet he unquestion- 
ably derived his firm and hearty repugnance to State Church 
Establishments. If he then accepted the somewhat rigorous 
Calvinism of his teacher, it was only that he might afterward 
reject it for more scriptural views. But the main thing which 
Pressensé had to learn of the Professor of Lausanne was, in 
Pascal’s words, how far it is from the head to the heart, from 
speculative to experimental Christianity. He felt the difference 
between his own chilly reverence for Jesus Christ, and his 
teacher’s warm and loving confidenee in the Redeemer. He 
learned that love for the Saviour is the best interpreter of his 
words. It was not m Pressensé’s nature to remain unmoved 
under such influences. His choice was doubtless as promptly 
made as it has been firmly maintained. 
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But the Swiss Churches were blown upon by the breath of 
change. By indirect approaches the Wesleyan revival had 
aroused them from their slumbers in formalism and unbelief. 
The struggle between these two tendencies must have been in 
its full sweep while Pressensé was studying theology in Switz- 
erland. Other influences were at work. Gaussan had recently 
published his Zheopneusty, which may be justly characterized 
as an interpretation of the inspiration of the Scriptures on the 
basis of Calvinistic fatalism. The gifted Scherer made the 
publication of this work the occasion for turning his back on 
orthodoxy. It was with these events, and the controversies they 
awakened, fresh in his mind, that Pressensé left Lausanne on 
the completion of his seminary studies. Before entering the 
pulpit he passed a year in Germany. He spent one semester at 
Halle, where he was chiefly attracted and interested by the 
profound Julius Miiller, and the genial, devout, and learned 
Tholuck. The difference between Pressensé’s theological views 
and those of Vinet is probably due chiefly to the influence of 
Miiller. It may be defined as a return from Calvinism to New °* 
Testament theology. Two years ago, when Pressensé was sub- 
jected to certain harsh attacks from the partisans of an ultra- 
orthodoxy, Dr. Tholuck spoke of his former pupil with great 
enthusiasm and affectionate interest. The second semester was 
spent in Berlin. Its chief interest centered in the lectures on 
Church history of the gifted, learned, and apostolic Neander. 
There the youth caught an enthusiasm for the study of the his- 
tory of the early Church, which is now culminating in his great 
work on that subject. 

Here we have all the prerequisites for a noble career. For- 
tunate in his ancestry, early education, and natural gifts, 
Pressensé was even more fortunate in passing, during his most 
susceptible period, under the direct personal influence of such 
minds as Vinet, Tholuck, Miiller, and Neander, men whose 
brilliant talents and vast learning were oniy surpassed by their 
tender and profound piety. Returning from Germany in 1847, 
he was immediately installed Pastor of the Chapelle Taitbout 
at Paris, a position he still retains. In the pulpit he is learned, 
instructive, devout, and earnest; yet it may be feared that the 
scholar and author have somewhat oppressed the pulpit orator. 
A Parisian clergyman, who does not share Pressensé’s views, 
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told the writer that he was the charm and the tempest of their 
clerical gatherings—charming in his personal relations, and 
breezy as a northwester in the keen discussions he never fails to 
awaken. 

His published works bear the following titles: “ Jesus-Christ, 
son temps, sa Vie, et son cevre ;” “ Histoire des trois premiers 
siécles de l’Eglise chrétienne ;” “ L’Eglise et la Révolution Fran- 
coise ;” “ Le Pays de l’Evangile ; ” “ Le Redempteur ; ” “ La Fa- 
mille Chréetienne ;” “Discours Religieux ;” “Etudes Evange- 
liques;” “ Rome Italy, and the Council ;” and “ La vraie Liberté.” 
He also edits “ La Revue Chrétienne,” a monthly journal of high 
character. To speak of these productions in detail is needless. 
Worthy of their author’s head and heart, they disclose the same 
great qualities, and exhibit the same grand convictions, which he 
has embalmed in his masterly work on the history of the first 
three centuries of the Christian Church. This last has been 
his cherished dream and his favorite task; it first made him 
known throughout the Christian world. The appearance of 
the first two volumes was rewarded with a doctorate of divinity 
from the University of Breslau; the second series was crowned 
by the French Academy, and on the value of the whole the 
future reputation of the writer will chiefly rest. Translations 
of several of these works have appeared in German, English, 
Swedish, and Dutch. Fruit, ripe and toothsome fruit, on the 
ground; while the noble tree, still clad in summer verdure, 
promises the richer abundance of a golden autumn! 

When Pressensé was settled, in 1847, over the congregation 
of Chapelle Taitbout, his first impulse, doubtless, was to look 
about him and grow acquainted with his surroundings and 
opportunities. The prospect was not brilliant. Paris—gay, 
frivolous, literary, scientific, ambitious, skeptical, sensual, ma- 
terialistic, and Catholic Paris—was not exactly the field where a 
young Protestant clergyman might enter on his work with 
exalted hopes of success. What his reflections were in those 
dubious days we know not, but certainly he needed to hear 
the assurance, “Lo, I am with you,” often repeated for his 
consolation. He appears to have formed plans for literary 
labor at an early date, since in the last volume of the history 
he speaks of that work as conceived twenty years ago, in the 
days of valiant youth. Literary labor was, indeed, a necessary 
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part of his task under the circumstances in which he was 
placed. German skepticism was already leavening the French 
theological world, Littré’s translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus 
had appeared eight years earlier, and was gradually performing 
its work. It had been succeeded by a version of Neander’s 
book upon the same topic. But neither treatise was destined 
to a wide circulation in France. The results of German phi- 
losophy and biblical criticism had to be wrought over into 
French forms and adapted to French taste ere they could 
greatly affect public opinion. Renan was already dreaming 
his dream, and tinting his Galilean idyll for Baur and Strauss ; 
while Pressensé was preparing to render a better service to the 
evangelical scholars of Germany. 

The best defense of Christianity is Christianity itself. When 
it transforms sinful souls by its sanctifying grace, makes the 
peasant’s Saturday night of revelry give place to the cotter’s 
Saturday night of prayer, founds hospitals, orphanages, and 
asylums for old age and want, changes savage Tahiti and can- 
nibal Fiji into civilized and Christian lands, all men confess its 
excellent fruits, if not its celestial origin. When any divine 
thought is molded into human lives and institutions, something 
ef its original purity disappears. The corruption of human 
nature asserts its power, and the fine gold of the Gospel turns 
dim. Extending through ages, Christianity traverses different 
types of civilization, forms of civil government, different social, 
intellectual, and moral conditions. Extending over the earth, it 
encounters different languages, literatures, religions, and politi- 
cal systems. What it imparts is divine; what it receives from 
without is earthly alloy. It has had but one perfect exemplar— 
that glorious Christ whose heart is its fountain, and whose hand 
prepares its bed and guides its stream. Its perfect history 
would consist in the exact separation of the divine element 
from its earthly alloy, and the full exhibition of its proper 
effects on mankind. When Neander proposed to display, as in 
a mirror, all the glorious things which the Holy Spirit had ac- 
complished for the salvation of men, from the foundation of the 
Church to the present age, he had rightly conceived the task 
of the Church historian, But how should he, an uninspired 
man, execute such a vast and delicate design? If one could be 
sure that he had fully conceived the thoughts, plans, and works 
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of Jesus, that he was able to detect every deviation from these 
and every embodiment of them, then he might hope to make 
his work a true copy of the real history. None but the Re- 
deemer is competent to write the history of redemption. The 
last judgment will be the first complete Church history. 
Meantime men must instruct us as they are able. It is better 
to see through a glass darkly with Neander, Niedner, Gieseler, 
and Pressensé, than to grope in the gloom of total obscurity. 
Pressensé differs from most other writers of Church history 
in the fullness with which he develops the story of the period 
he treats. The American translation of Neander’s work em- 
braces in one large volume the story of the first three centuries. 
Pressensé devotes at least thrice that space to the same period. 
The first three hundred and forty pages of the work are em- 
ployed in the discussion of the relation of Paganism and Ju- 
daism to Christianity. Paganism is not germinal Christianity ; 
that character belongs to Judaism alone. But if pagan religions 
are not direct preparations for Christian faith, they are efforts 
of uninspired reason to comprehend the nature of God and of 
man, and to define the relations subsisting between them. The 
assertion of Schelling that each of the great historical religions 
marks a crisis, and a further development of the religious con 
sciousness of mankind, is heartily indorsed. The discussion of 
pagan religion which ensues is merely the application of this 
great idea to its successive systems. This difficult task is ac- 
complished with lavish and varied learning and rare artistic 
skill. The religions of Scythia, Arabia, Babylon, Phcenicia, 
Egypt, Persia, India, and Greece pass in mournfully magnificent 
review before us. Each is made to proclaim its own insuffi- 
ciency to save mankind, and to confess its despair of finding 
out the Almighty. The careful student and critic may doubt- 
less detect imperfections in this comprehensive picture. 
But these deficiencies, so far as observed, are not in the 
nature of over statements of the insufficiencies of pagan faith. 
In a notable instance Pressensé seems scarcely to have por- 
trayed the weakness of false religion in sufficiently striking 
colors. Bournouf, the weightiest authority in such matters, 
always affirmed the essentially atheistic character of Buddhism. 
J. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire and Max Miiller also accept this 
conclusion. Against this position no recent testimony of any 
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real value can be cited. It surely is an instructive spectacle, 
this religion which has forgotten sin but cannot get clear of 
sorrow ; which cannot remember a Creator nor prophesy a 
Saviour; which finds existence an inexplicable curse, and death 
the guide to a more wretched doom ; which gropes for reliet 
from misery, and can only hope to snatch it from the silent and 
gloomy abysses of annihilation. Yes, if the cultivated Greek, 
after listening in sadness to Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno 
in their confused metaphysical inquiries, following the solemn 
and majestic strains of Atschylus with awful rapture, and 
laughing while Aristophanes scoffed both at his philosophers 
and his gods, could still proclaim his bitter discontents and his 
lingering hopes by rearing an altar to the unknown God, the 
Indian Ascetic had proclaimed the abdication of human faith 
in deity, and asserted extinction of being as the only good yet 
to be expected. It is a moving spectacle, that of countless 
devotees in numerous nations, through so many generations, 
living without God and dying without hope. Mr. Alger thinks 
their dim notions of duty admirable, their devotion to their 
obligations heroic, and their stoical encounter with the inevi- 
table sacred. We feel the moral grandeur of these generations 
of .mendicant monks clad in tatters, gleaned up solely in grave- 
yards, living in the unsheltering forest, fasting till noon, feed- 
ing on food begged in silence, : and sleeping only against trees 
in aleaning posture, But theirs is the grandeur of despair. 
These frightful aberrations proclaim the misery of the soul that 
has forgotten God; they assert the power of conscience, and 
they re-affirm the majesty of the eternal law. Yet these men 
are not so disinterested in their conduct as to follow the Emer- 
sonian command, “ Be good, and turn thy back on heaven ;” 
they deny self to escape the sorrows of existence ; they abstain 
from pleasure that they may die out into Nirvana; and after 
them Hegel might growl as he did at Heine, “ Must you have 
a crust of bread not to murder your own mother?” 

Despair, in a greater or less degree, then, is the historical 
outcome of every pagan system of religion. To all but believ- 
ing souls araong the Jews the same feeling was familiar. The 
law, whether revealed in the Old Testament or in the con- 
sciences of those who were a law unto themselves, made noth- 
ing perfect. It was but a school-master that prepared men for 
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the tuition of Christ. He brought in a better hope which brings 
us nigh unto God. 

Christ came as the fulfillment of Jewish prophecy and Gentile 
hope. To trace the foundation of the Christian Church by the 
Saviour, its spread and triumph under the apostles and their 
successors after three centuries of toil, sacrifice, and martyr- 
dom, would seem the proper task still to be accomplished. 
At this precise point, however, we encounter a singular defect 
in the work of Pressensé. He passes direetly from the discus- 
sions of the preface to the events immediately succeeding the 
ascension of Jesus Christ. Thus we have a historical narrative 
of the first three centuries of the Christian Church, without any 
full treatment of the personal history of Christ. This error was 
due to the influence of German example. Neander’s Life of 
Christ was written long after his Church History had been fully 
planned and partly executed. Indeed, its existence was due 
to the appearance of Strauss’s famous book, Pressensé has 
since corrected this error. He has virtually replaced the orig- 
inal preface by his treatise on the Life, Times, and Work of 
Jesus Christ. He thus perfects his plan, and imparts a much 
greater unity and higher value to his work. Pressensé has a 
great advantage over Baur, Strauss, and Renan, in the fact that 
history in his hands is not philosophy teaching by examples. 
It is an honest effort to elucidate the past, not by the applica- 
tion of philosophical theories, but by calm and impartial 
inquiries into the facts. There is no danger that he will in- 
terpret Christ into a charlatan, and see in the resurrection a 
pitiful cheat ; that he will detect in the Pentecostal baptism a 
descending flash of lightning, or hear in the heavenly voice that 
arrested Paul a thunder-peal reverberating from the crests of 
Hermon. 

The story of the Saviour’s life falls naturally enough into 
five books: the first discusses such preliminary questions as 
the supernatural, religions of the past, sources of the history of 
our Lord, and the credibility of the Gospels ; the second exhibits 
the preparation of Jesus for his work in his birth, the mission 
of John the Baptist, the temptation in the wilderness, his plans, 
doctrine, and miracles; the third discusses the ministry of 
Jesus during its first period, beginning soon after his baptism 
and closing with his discourse at Capernaum, (John vi, 24, e¢ 
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seg.); the fourth pursues the tale down to the meeting of the San- 
hedrin, consequent on the raising of Lazarus; and the fifth 
includes the Passion week, the resurrection, and the ascension. 
The first series (of two volumes) cargies the story forward 
through the days of the apostles and those who immediately 
followed them ; the second series portrays the struggle of the 
Christian faith against paganism, the age of the martyrs and 
the apologists; the third series presents in the volume already 
published the history of Christian doctrine through this entire 
period, and will present in the final volume the Christian life 
of those days in the Church and in the believer’s domestic 
abode. Never before was this great epoch depicted on so 
grand a scale, nor invested with so many charms. 

The fullness and perfection of Pressense’s learning within 
the field of his chosen labors impress the reader more strongly 
to his latest chapter. It matters not what topic he is discussing, 
his acquaintance with it seems perfectly familiar. If he deals 
with pagan religions, he is always found abreast with the fore- 
most investigators of those early forms of faith. Let Buddhism 
be the theme, and he shows that he is acquainted with all ac- 
cessible materials for its history. If he estimates the testimony 
of ancient art and literature to the religious sentiment and ideas 
of the nations amid which they were déveloped, his informa- 
tion is always fresh and trustworthy, his generalizations wide 
and brilliant, and his suggestions provocative of earnest 
thought. When he deals with the Life of Christ, every theory 
is held in mind, every error is directly exposed or indirectly 
overthrown, and all the great outlines are developed so as to 
group around them the minor but essential details in luminous 
array. The fragments of Basilides contained in the PAzloso- 
phoumena of Hippolytus yield their confirmation to the 
genuineness of the Gospel of John, while the work itself pours 
upon the darkness which has so long brooded over the early 
heresies an unexpected flood of light. When he speaks of 
Christian burial in those happy days, portrays the worship of 
the early Churches, or depicts the domestic life and devotions 
of the primitive disciples, Piper yields his tributary wealth, and 
Di Rossi surrenders his latest discovery in the Catacombs for 
our entertainment and instruction. When we remember that 
Pressensé assures us that he has taken nothing on trust, ad- 
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mitted nothing without knowing its value, we may easily 
conceive the thoroughness as well as the charm of his nar- 
rative. 

The obvious peril of such great learning is, that its possessor 
may not have strength and skill to handle it with ease and ef- 
fectiveness. What Atlas may have been before he was con- 
demned to bear up the world on his head we do not know; 
but since he undertook that remarkable feat he has ever pre- 
sented a grotesque figure. There is a burden, as well as a gait, 
which robs movement of its grace. This applies to literary 
motion as well as to locomotion. Read the Magdeburg 
Centuries, Tillemont’s Memoires, and Basnage’s Histoire Ee- 
clésiastique, and you will see what indigestion results from mere 
unassimilated knowledge. We need hardly say that ecclesias- 
tical historians have mostly been plodders. 

Yet the history of the Christian Church has materials which, 
in the hands of a real master, would yield a story as brilliant as 
Macaulay’s England. It begins with the radiant and majestic 
figure of its Divine Founder, the perfect flower of humanity 
and the incarnation of absolute Deity. It reveals in the fisher- 
men, who were its first witnesses and propagators, the power of 
its mighty inspiration to exalt humble men to sublime duties and 
yet sublimer sacrifices—a power possessed by nothing else in an 
equal degree. It presents the transition of Judaism from its 
original type as a national religion into its progressive develop- 
ment as the ultimate and universal faith of humanity. In 
Paul, Peter, John, James, Apollos, and Timothy, appear types 
of men strikingly different from each other, and surprisingly 
unlike any that had before appeared in history. The martyrs, 
apologists, and heresiarchs all have their peculiar features, and 
impart their wonderful interest to the records of their period. 
False systems of religion stand in gloomy contrast with the 
stainless purity of the new faith. Persecutors become an im- 
pressive foil to apostles ; judges and executioners to martyred 
saints; the massive corruption of the old world to the rising 
purity of the new. In those notable histories appear the 
germs of manifold revolutions. The unity of mankind is pro- 
claimed, not as a cold speculation nor a scientific fact, but as 
the basis of the right of all nations to enter the Christian fold. 
Freedom of conscience is asserted as indispensable to any really 
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sincere moral life. Slaves are treated as brethren; the poor 
are cherished as friends of Him who had not where to lay his 
head ; the first hospitals are founded ; gladiatorial combats are 
condemned ; the Christian family is created ; Christian missions 
multiply, and the Christian literatures begin. 

It would be saying too much to declare that Pressensé has 
made the best possible use of these varied materials ; but he has 
wrought them into a delightful, faithful, and instructive history. 
From his hands it has regained color and life. In his pages we 
grow familiar with Paul, as in the pages of Motley we grow ac- 
quainted with William the Silent. A strong conviction of the 
truthfulness of the portrait takes possession of us, which we 
always miss in the highly-colored and seductive pages of Renan. 
It is in this power of imagination to rescue the actors of that 
wonderful past from oblivion and restore them to the vivid 
light of reality, that Pressense exceeds all his competitors. 
The peril of imagination is that it may refuse to submit its 
creations to the test of ascertained facts. Such is the error of 
Renan. Jesus, for whom he has a liking, becomes in his hands 
a young democrat, full of enthusiasm, but destined to disenchant- 
ment. He seems an embodiment of Renan’s early dreams and 
of his later disappointments. Paul, whom Renan cannot con- 
clude to like, accordingly becomes a singularly grotesque 
figure in his narrative. He thinks that the apostle might one 
day write the thirteenth chapter of Second Corinthians, and the 
next day, like a Mormon chief, condemn a recusant disciple to 
die by the dagger of the secret assassin. ‘ He lacked the ador- 
able indulgence of Jesus, his fashion of excusing every thing, 
his divine incapacity of seeing evil.” If Paul really lacked the 
charity that thinketh no evil, he is a much nearer kinsman to 
Renan than we had supposed! We see here to what dangerous 
results an imagination uncontrolled by facts may lead. Pres- 
sensé has that sober but subtile fancy which illuminates without 
dazzling the historical inquirer in his investigations. He has 
the grace of his own nation in combination with the best quali- 
ties ‘of the Teutons. This combination may appear well-nigh 
impossible, The two nations differ so greatly—their good traits, 
their strong points, are so diverse, that they can hardly be said 
to comprehend each other. The question of the witty Abbé, 
whether a German can have ésprit, remained near two hun- 
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dred years without an answer, till Heine, a German Jew, 
achieved it for his mother tongue. The German has a thorough- 
going honesty which the modern Gaul finds it hard to translate 
into any thing else than dullness, while the Teuton sees little 
else in French archness and grace than lying vanities. There 
is an anecdote in which Voltaire figures, which exhibits and, 
in just the measure required for emphasis, exaggerates the 
characteristics of the two nationalities. Monsieur Arouet had 
cited something hap-hazard from Habakkuk which was none 
of his. A profound German scholar examined all editions of the 
prophet in a vain effort to verify the citation. He finally went 
to the great oracle, announced himself very meekly, and said 
that he thought Habakkuk could not possibly have spoken as 
was alleged. Imagine his consternation at the following 
reply: “ Youscarcely know this Habakkuk ; the rascal is equal 
to any thing.” Could people so opposite ever understand each 
other? The masses cannot, but exceptional persons may. 
Littre contrived to comprehend Strauss, but in return the 
French public has failed to comprehend him. Pressensé, a 
true Teuton in learning and honesty, is French in all those 
lighter and more brilliant qualities which are the glory and the 
charm of that versatile race. 

See what figures individuals cut in the hands of Schaff. 
Take Saint Stephen, the proto-martyr. Peruse carefully all 
that Schaff has to say about him and his mission, and you are 
not in any great degree better acquainted with that mighty 
witness for God. In Pressensé’s story Stephen means some- 
thing; he is a man who counts, and who by his daring initiative 
appears worthy first to snatch the crown of martyrdom. The 
temptation would be strong to illustrate these ideas further 
in the cases of Paul, James, and John. But as the first volume 
of the history is now accessible to the English reader, we shall 
defer the pleasure to a later occasion. The early life, religious 
development, spiritual struggles, and conversion of Saint Paul 
are presented in a style which carries the conviction of reality 
to the reader’s mind. In its way nothing can be finer than this 
resuscitation of his early personal experience from the hints seat- 
tered throughout the writings of the great Apostle, and their 
combination in a full, luminous, and convincing picture of that 
spiritual crisis in a noble life. His Pharisaic training, devel- 
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oping the seriousness of his moral nature ; his early life amid 
the abominations of idolaters at Tarsus, awakening a deep re- 
pugnance for paganism; his careful education in the rigidly 
orthodex school of Gamaliel, making him alive to the serious 
demands of the divine law; his strenuous exertions to satisfy 
those exacting requirements; his outward success beyond most 
of his fellows; his inward defeat and rising doubts of a system 
that promised so much and fulfilled so little, opening the way 
to something more satisfactory ; his anger at the success of the 
Nazarenes ; his persecuting zeal, intensified by this secret un- 
easiness of his own bosom; his share in the death of Stephen, 
and the striking contrast between the serene peace of the dying 
Saint and the raving storm in his own heart; his angry rage 
against those who were likely to convict him of error; the 
journey to Damascus; the dazzling flood of light from heaven ; 
the figure and the voice of Christ, the solemn vocation to apos- 
tolic duties, the sudden blindness, the profound sense of sinful- 
ness ; the gleams of coming mercy ; the instructions of Ananias; 
Paul's faith, peace, and baptism—all these are woven together 
into a tale of marvelous interest and truthfulness. It has the 
seal of verity on its face. These pages might as well bear 
the signature of Paul as of Pressense, for it is the former who 
really speaks. Thus the story gains that air of truth and sin- 
cerity which always appears in narratives of notable conver- 
sions. Read the sorrowful but attractive pages where Saint 
Augustine relates the struggles ofthe spirit and the flesh which 
agitated his own heart just before his conversion, the immortal 
lines in which Wesley lays bare his secret soul on his return 
from Georgia, or J. H. Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
and then peruse this recital of Paul’s conversion; despite the 
differences of temperament, times, and questions involved, the 
same transparent atmosphere of truthfulness bathes them all. 
When we have also read the subsequent history of the apostle, 
we part with him as from an old acquaintance. The Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles disclose new meaning and win a 
greater value from such handling. 

When Pressensé approaches the age of the Apologists and 
Martyrs, this skill of treatment becomes very apparent. Justin 
Martyr, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and a multitude of 
others, revive in their vigorously drawn portraits. We pass 
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from one to another with growing wonder and interest. Each 
portrait deserves and would amply repay separate study and 
analysis. Each has its own individuality, and yet all belong to 
Pressensé, as in a collection of portraits by Rembrandt, or of 
landscapes by Claude, where all are alike in style, and yet nei- 
ther can be mistaken for any other. How calm and pleasing 
his picture of Clement of Alexandria! Greek by birth, like 
the Greeks of Paul’s Epistle he seeks after wisdom. On this 
errand he visits strange cities, dwells in foreign lands, and fre- 
quents the schools of many teachers. He would know the truth 
and find repose in its embrace. He listens to Christian teach- 
ers, and at first deems their doctrine foolishness. Panteenus 
wins his attention by sober criticism of the wisdom of the phi- 
losophers. He confesses its admirable features, but paints its 
insufliciency in striking colors. He sets forth the moral supe- 
riority of the Christian faith till it seems the divinely intended 
complement of human wisdom. The young Greek listens, ad- 
mires, and is persuaded. He turns Christian, and becomes the 
most successful expounder of the faith in brilliant Alexandria, 
He accepts no compensation for his instructions. An ardent 
love of souls consumes him, and inspires him to utter self-sac- 
rifice. Thronged by disciples, he seeks only their salvation. 
He rejects the profuse rhetorical ornamentation so popular in 
his time, yet his style does not lack grandeur and beauty. 
He holds moderate opinions on martyrdom, and comes to a 
natural end. Indeed, he would have thought it suicide to ex- 
pose himself to needless death. This type of Christian char- 
acter re-appears in all ages of the Church, full of gentle and 
natural grace. 

Clement’s treatment of the questions in debate between pagan 
faith and philosophy and the new religion is what we might 
anticipate. He does not condemn philosophy in the mass; 
nay, he often finds in it truths akin to those of revelation. It 
awakens wants which the Gospel alone can appease. He cites 
the poets with satisfaction and good taste. Truth and beauty, 
he thinks, belong to God. He presses them both. into his 
service. 

Compare with this placid sketch the portrait of Tertullian. 
African by origin, he had all the fire of his natal skies blazing 
in hisveins. Inearly life he had trained himself in the schools 
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of his native city for the legal profession. He had no special 
acquaintance with good literature or the best philosophy. He 
haunted the theater and the circus, and illustrated in his own 
life the unbridled immorality of proconsular Carthage. Full 
of wine, he fell into the embrace of lust, and scoffed at the 
sanctity of matrimony. He sought not the delights of wisdom, 
but the charms of sensual indulgence. As is common in such 
cases, he found the stings of remorse piercing his soul. Fears of 
death and retribution beset his mind. He witnessed in the 
Christians of those provinces a miraculous purity of life, and 
saw in the martyred saints a singular freedom from the dread 
of dissolution. His attention was arrested and his heart 
touched. His conversion was alike sudden and complete. A 
Christian, he employed his remarkable gifts in a brilliant de- 
fense of the Gospel. No other Father of the Church has 
painted the corruption of pagan society with such strong and 
gloomy tints as he. The circus, the theater, and pagan society 
are alike polluted. He would not become a father lest his off- 
spring should fall into corruption. His natural vivacity imparts 
life to every page he writes, and sometimes lifts him to the 
noblest oratorical outbursts. But his fiery passion leads him 
to continual excesses. He congratulates martyrs waiting in 
prison for the execution of their sentence on their escape from 
the sight of pagan pollution. He would have‘ all believers 
strive earnestly to attain the honor of a violent death for their 
faith. Spectacles and public games are overwhelmed with the 
same disgrace which he heaps on debauchery. He writes a 
treatise to prove that the soul is naturally Christian, and yet 
unsparingly condemns the noblest evidence of that truth in the 
sublime ideas of the great masters of pagan philosophy. He 
attaches a magical virtue to the waters of baptism, yet strongly 
condemns the baptism of children. In a furious discussion he 
assaults the leaders of the Roman clergy for their lenient treat- 
ment of heresy, and then rushes into the error of Montanus. 
Such are the piquant contradictions of a noble Christian life. 
Perhaps the blended beauty and deformity of his character no- 
where appear more vividly than in what he says of patience—a 
virtue which he never had: “ Her visage is tranquil and se- 
rene; her brow is pure, and neither sadness nor anger has left 
a wrinkle there; her eyebrows rise evenly in token of her joy; 
Fourrn Series, Vou. XXII.—13 
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she drops her eyes not from sadness but in humility; a worthy 
silence closes her mouth; the color of her countenance is that 
of innocence and security. She defies the devil, and her 
laughter threatens him. A white robe girdles her breast and 
is fastened to her body ; she is not puffed up noragitated. She 
sits on the throne of her mind, which is full of sweetness and 
compassion, which no whirlwind arouses, no cloud overshadows, 
but which resembles the open and pure serenity of a soft azure 
sky.” We should hardly expect to hear the writer of such lines 
exclaim: “Me miserable, ever sick with hot impatience!” 
or, “I am like the sick who laud the blessings of the health 
they lack.” 

That this criticism of himself is not unjust, let the follow- 
ing words on the last judgment attest: “ How shall I laugh, 
how exult, to see so many kings, whom apotheosis had raised to 
heaven, groaning in the deepest gloom with Jupiter and his 
witnesses ; to see magistrates, persecutors of the name of Christ, 
devoured by a more terrible fire than that into which they cast 
Christians! What a sight to behold philosophers confounded 
with their disciples, who shall burn with them because on their 
word they believed that God does not trouble himself with us, 
or at least that the soul was destined to transmigration ! 
What shall we say of those lying poets who shall be dragged, 
not before Rhadamanthus or Minos, but who shall appear, pale 
with terror, before the tribunal of that Christ whom they did 
not expect? But above all, howshall I feast my sight on those 
murderers of Christ! There he is, I shall say, the Son of the 
earpenter, born of a humble mother, the destroyer of the Sab- 
bath, the Samaritan, the demoniac. °Tis he; recognize him! 
he whom you bought of Judas, smote with the reed, scourged ; 
he in whose face you spit,—whom you gave gall and vinegar 
to drink!” Ah, Tertullian, now art thou thyself, kinsman 
of those rude apostles who wished to call down fire from heaven 
upon a peaceful village! Forgive me, noble saint, but on 
hearing such language from thy lips, thoughts will arise of 
Nero fiddling while half Rome flares up in many-pillared 
smoke against the angry sky ! 

There are characters of darker hue who find a place in these 
pages. Simon Magus slinks along behind the apostles at 
Samaria, bearing the gold in his hands with which he thought 
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to purchase the grace of God. The Gnostic, with his contempt 
for the simple Gospel and his'pride in his greater wisdom, re- 
ceives hisdue. We see him superciliously shrugging his shoulders 
at honest orthodoxy, opening his eyes in wonder at the confused 
statements of his own teachers of error, and whispering in the 
perplexed ears of the simple, “There’s a deep thing!” Pius 
the Ninth finds his counterpart in ancient Roman Bishops, * 
well-meaning, pious, and venerable, but controlled by unworthy 
and cunning subordinates. Antonelli is but Callistus repeated in 
the nineteenth century. Sly, treacherous, secular, and powerful 
—these, and worse adjectives, suit both. The arch-heretics form 
a distinct gallery of portraits. Better than any other historian, 
Pressensé has grasped the fundamental principle of the early 
heresies and traced their antagonism to Christian ideas. This 
arises not only from the richer sources on which the historian 
can now draw, but, more particularly, from that rarer gift of 
clear exposition which he possesses. The same qualities dis- 
close themselves in the history of Christian doctrine contained 
in the fifth volume. Nowhere else are the questions which the 
student of the doctrinal views of those times is apt to raise so 
amply and satisfactorily discussed. This volume has been re- 
ceived with a particular favor, which is due not simply to the 
importance of the subject, but to the breadth, candor, clear- 
ness, and interest with which the author has succeeded in in- 
vesting its treatinent. 

The limits of the present article prevent an extended con- 
sideration of many matters of great moment. Such are, the 
somewhat peculiar theory of the author on the nature of the 
apostolate; his exhibition of the relations of the Church to 
freedom of thought and conscience; his statements on the 
primitive equality of separate Churches, the nature and author- 
ity of Councils, the orders and rights of the clergy, the duties 
and privileges of women in the new society, the influence of 
the faith on family life—on the condition of slaves and of the 
poor—the gradual organization of the Church on the plan of 
the State government and the growing authority of the priest- 
hood, and the influence of Christian ideas on burial rites and 
art. Especially should we be glad to discuss the doctrinal sys- 
tems ascribed to Peter, Jolin, and Paul. These are, on the 
whole, quite satisfactory, and yet they leave some things to be 
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desired and some to be modified. The discussion of these 
topics is more than once kindled up and illuminated by touches 
of genius; as where, before discussing the ninth chapter of 
Romans, he quietly observes that a single page of Scripture 
ought to be interpreted in the light of its general tenor, and 
not the whole Bible by one page. 

The positive defects of the work result from certain exaggera- 
tionsof good qualities. For instance, the author thinks that what- 
ever is traditional, accepted on authority, and void of that per- 
sonal faith which is derived from our own life and experience, is 
of no real worth before God. Apply this principle to the absolu- 
tion of sins by priestly authority, as held and practiced by the 
great majority of Romanists, and Protestants in general would 
have no objection to present. Pressensé goes further, and ap- 
plies it to the Sabbath. His view is that Christian holiness re- 
quires the believer to make every place a sanctuary by his 
prayers, and every day sacred by his worship; that, consequently, 
no place possesses more sanctity than another, no day is more 
sacred than the next. The entire life is to be the voluntary, 
sweet, and solemn commemoration of our redemption. Such, 
he thinks, are the’ principles of the New Testament in the 
matter. The arguments by which he supports this view are: 
(a) The Christians of Ephesus assembled every day to hear 
Paul; (6) The Sabbath was closely connected with the Old 
Covenant, and has vanished with it; (c) It has not the practice 
of the apostles in its favor; (¢) The statement of the historian, 
Socrates, that the Lord and his apostles did not establish festi- 
vals by law; and of Justin Martyr, that Christians are not Sab- 
batarians. He admits the value and legitimacy of Sunday 
observance, but denies its divine institution. To support this 
position he says that to refer the origin of the Sabbath to the 
Garden of Eden is to forget the true conditions of innocence, 
which does not admit the distinction of days into sacred and 
profane, and that the appeal to the Decalogue is set aside by 
the fact that it contains the law of holiness only in an imper- 
fect form, and is abolished with the rest of Judaism. He thinks 
Acts xx, 7, and 1 Cor. xvi, 2, too vague to furnish us any real 
light.. 

The fact that the Ephesian Christians assembled daily to 
listen to Paul proves nothing against their special observance 
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of Sunday as a day set apart for the worship of God. In sea- 
sons of religious interest among American Churches, daily 
worship is frequently held for months, without any derogation 
from the pre-eminent sacredness of the Lord’s day. If the 
Sabbath was closely connected with the Old Covenant, it no 
more follows that it has ceased with that Covenant than that 
prayer and worship, also closely connected with the Old Cove- 
nant, have ceased with it. The practice of the apostles, so far 
as we have any light on it, is in its favor. When Paul was at 
Troas he appears to have waited a full week in order to meet 
the Church on Sunday, apparently its fixed day for assembling, 
when he kept them up till midnight with his preaching, and 
the next morning set sail without having slept. Paul recom- 
mends deeds of charity to be done “on the first day of the week; 
when ye are come together,” a plain implication that they were 
wont to meet on that day especially for worship. Saint John 
speaks of being in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, an appellation 
which implies that it was observed in memory of the Saviour. 
The statements of Socrates and Justin Martyr imply nothing 
more than that Christians, like their Master, kept holy-day not 
in the Jewish but in the Christian spirit—a change which Christ, 
as Lord of the Sabbath-day, authorized and encouraged his dis- 
ciples tomake. Even Pressensé is constrained to admit that the 


tendency of the Apostolic Church was to celebrate worship on , 


Sunday with especial care. Whatever may have been abolished 
with Judaism, all that the Jews had in common with the 
Patriarchal Church, based on permanent human wants and 
social necessities, would be retained in the ultimate faith of the 
race. Prayer, praise, exposition of religious truth, union in 
such services, would therefore be retained. Strange if the fixed 
period for such united worship should be left to human caprice ! 
While innocence does not allow a distinction of days into sacred 
and profane, in the sense that we are to be holy on the former but 
may be wicked on the latter, it does allow the setting apart of 
special seasons for special religious acts. Even unfallen man 
might set apart periods in which to dress and keep the garden 
of Eden, while other hours were given to meditation and prayer. 
Under moral trial, man would need to devote special seasons to 
reflection on his duties and prayer for assisting grace. Open 
the book of Genesis and read the first chapters. In those 
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pages we learn that God is one, spiritual and free; that creation 
is his voluntary act, and no necessary evolution of an eternal 
substance; that man is free and responsible; that the race is a 
unit, and that God established marriage. Among these truths, 
which underlie all human society as its granitic foundations, 
the institution and sanctification of the Sabbath are mentioned. 
Thus the Sabbath was ordained before the fall for man in his 
innocence, amid the bliss and peace of Eden. If he needed it 
then, how much more does he need it now in his sins, dangers, 
and anxious cares? On this point Pressensé has yielded to un- 
warrantable claims. Yet it is only simple justice to say that 
he believes in no vulgar degradation of Sunday to secular 
labors or to holiday sports. 

- The author’s view of baptism is vitiated by the same excessive 
notion of the importance of freedom in all that is done for 
God. Omitting other statements which we should have to dis- 
cuss and reject, let us consider his conclusion that infant 
baptism has no sufficient sanction in the New Testament. It 
should be observed that Pressensé is not led to this position 
from what is expressly taught in the Bible, so much as from 
certain general principles which he thinks must govern and 
decide the question. He denies that baptism is an opus opera- 
tum, conveying of itself sacramental grace. Theauthcr speaks of 
it somewhat confusedly as the sign of admission into the Church 
and as the sign of conversion. In all who receive it baptism is 
said to be connected with personal faith, the most free and in- 
dividual act of the human soul. Thus it becomes, in Saint 
Peter’s phrase, the answer or pledge of a good conscience before 
God. Pressensé then adds that “baptism is no more than 
faith transmitted as an inheritance. This is the great reason 
which leads us to think that in the apostolic age it was not con- 
ferred on infants.” In a note at the close of the volume, the 
author freely admits that the child enjoys the benefits of re- 
demption. He strikingly says, “ He is enveloped in salvation ; 
salvation belongs to him.” It is then added that “the ques- 
tion is whether baptism, represents objective grace, or grace 
received and assimilated?” For the sake of brevity, only so 
much of Pressensé’s view is stated as is vital to the point under 
debate ; since it is obvious that, if his great argument breaks 
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down, the minor ones can oppose no effectual resistance to the 
truth of Pedobaptism. 

We assent heartily to all that Pressensé asserts against the 
notion of an opus operatum in this sacrament, against any mag- 
ical virtue of the waters of baptism to wash away sin. We 
freely confess that most of the baptisms mentioned in the New 
Testament are cases of adult baptism. But the Church was 
then in its infancy; all who entered it must enter by the door 
of baptism, since the rite was then first administered, and suffi- 
cient time had not yet elapsed for persons baptized in infancy 
to reach the years of understanding and ratify a covenant made 
in their name. In such circumstances most of the baptisms 
would be of adult persons, and of course would be connected 
with their profession of faith; so that these facts may be ac- 
counted for without any implication that infant baptism did 
not exist. 

Why does Pressensé speak of baptism as the sign of admission 
into the Church, and also as the sign of conversion? Surely con- 
version and admission into the Church are not the same thing. 
There must then be something in both which is signified by 
baptism. What then is this element, common to both, the soul of 
both, which is figured in the sacrament? When conversion be- 
gins it finds man dead in trespasses and sins. When completed, 
it renders him dead indeed unto the world, but alive unto God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Paul does not hesitate to tell be- 
lievers, “ Christ is our life ;” nor to say, “ For me to live is Christ,” 
and “ Christ liveth inme.” What baptism represents visibly, as 
really existing in conversion and in admission to the Church, 
is this vitality of the believing soul in and through the Saviour. 
This vital relation always exists between the renewed soul and 
the Redeemer. It is the essential ground of fellowship in the 
true Church of believing souls, the spiritual fold of Christ. It 
should exist, and indeed is always supposed to exist, in all who 
enter the communion of the visible Church. The real question, 
then, is, whether the infant child stands in this vital relation to 
the Saviour? Pressensé affirms that infants are “placed under 
the benefits of redemption.” This phrase is comprehensive 
enough, surely ; but how barren of meaning would it be should 
it be found that their life is not hid with Christ in God! Per- 
sonal faith is indispensable to this spiritual life in adult and 
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responsible souls. For infants it cannot be, since then the 
kingdom of heaven could not be of such as they. To suppose 
that children do not sustain such relations to the Redeemer 
would compel us to assert that they are not meet for the king- 
dom of heaven. The truth is, that Pressensé has been misled 
here by his supposition that the free consent of the human soul 
must be secured before any real covenant can be established 
between it and itsGod. He forgot that into all the implied 
contracts of civil society thousands are yearly born, and on no 
other ground than this do they bear their obligations and enjoy 
their benefits ; that in the preceding dispensation children were 
sharers in the covenant of promise. But he regains his usual 
good sense and candor when he affirms that there is nothing 
wrong in infant baptism, provided due care be taken to instruct 
baptized children in the faith, and to enforce upon them their 
duty in riper years to assume and fulfill the obligations of the 
baptismal covenant. 

The reader will owe us hearty thanks if this article shall 
lead him to a better acquaintance with one of the ripest schol- 
ars, ablest thinkers, and best writers of the Protestant Church. 
When Father Hyacinthe had read Pressensé’s Life of Christ 
he sought out the author, warmly pressed his hand, and thanked 
him for the valuable service he had rendered to the Church 
universal. Every Christian reader of his works will often long 
to emulate the generous example of the noble Carmelite. May 
this work come to due completion in these troubled days when, 
amid tumbling thrones and all the clangor of war, the kingdom 
of God moves on to its glorious triumph. Late, and burdened 
with many sheaves, may the author enter his rest ! 
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[SECOND PAPER. ] 


PuysicaL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN—SOLAR SPOTS AND 
PROTUBERANCES. 


BEForE passing from our consideration of the sun, let us notice 
some of the indications which have been obtained relative to 
its physical constitution. Scarcely a month passes that fails 
to shed some new light upon this important question. In 
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figure 8, we have a representation of the 

solar spots upon the sun’s disc. They ¢ 

are frequently of immense extent, and 

seem to be undergoing an almost constant 

change, which, in some cases, is very vio- 

lent. They are immediately’ surrounded 

usually by a surface not as dark as them- 

selves, called the penumbra; but in some 

cases, two spots situated near each other 

are separated only by a narrow strip of bright surface, with no 
adjoining penumbra, and to which the term “ bridge” is applied. 
We will soon notice its character. It 
will be easily seen that such a locality 
must offer peculiar advantages for spec- 
troscopic observation. By placing the 
slit of the spectroscope transverse to the 
length of the bridge, and making the 
slit of a sufficient length to admit light 
from each of the surfaces mentioned, four 
spectra would thus be obtained in conven- 
ient juxtaposition, as represented in figure 
9, in which 1, 2, 3, 4, show the spectra re- 
spectively of the bridge, spot, penumbra, 
and regular solar disc. And now let us 
mark the principal differences which are 
shown by these spectra. It will be noticed, 
first, that the spectra of penumbra and 
solar disc correspond, with but a single 
point of difference : the hydrogen absorp- 
tion lines represented by Ha, HB, Hy, 
are entirely wanting in the penumbra. A 
second peculiar feature is the appearance 
of bright hydrogen lines in the bridge 
which extend a little into the spectrum 
of the spot. It will be observed, thirdly, 
that a number of absorption lines appear 
broader in the spectrum of the spot 
than the prolongation of these lines in 
the other spectra, as for,- example, 
the calcium lines, 7195 and 864, 
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Fourthly, new groups of absorption bands appear in the spec- 
trum of the spot, as between 719°5 and 864. Lastly, several 
bright lines will be noticed between /’ and / in the same spec- 
trum, which do not appear in any of the others. The signifi- 
cance of these features will be more readily understood after a 
brief notice of solar protuberances. 

By reference to figure 8, it will be seen that a number of 
cloud-like masses appear in the sun’s limb. These masses 
extend to a height of thousands of miles. Their forms 
are almost constantly varying, sometimes undergoing such 
rapid and radical changes as to convey to the mind the 
idea of storms upon ‘the sun, compared with which the 
most violent terrestrial tornado is a mere zephyr. Until quite 
recently it was believed that the observation of these protuber- 
ances was impossible save in the case of a total eclipse, when 
the light of the sun’s disc was obscured by the moon. But it 
has been discovered that by means of the spectroscope even the 
figure of a protuberance may be traced with ease, by observing 
when the bright lines which occur in their spectra appear. 
Thus, if the spectroscope is pointed toward the sun’s disc a 
spectrum of absorption bands will be seen; but the instant 
the limb of the sun is reached these absorption bands van- 
ish, and bright lines appear. It seems clearly established 
from the observations made during the total eclipses of 
1868 and 1869, and from still more recent investigations, 
that the protuberances consist principally of luminous hy- 
drogen; and it is generally believed by the most trust- 
worthy investigators in this department that the sun is entirely 
surrounded by a gaseous envelope composed largely of this 
element. The interior, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, is 
supposed to be more luminous, and to have a higher tempera- 
ture than that of the gaseous envelope, or, as Lockyer terms it, 
the chromosphere. But from time to time eruptions oecur. 


From the heated interior immense volumes of incandescent 
gases are driven outward. That the masses or “protu- 
berances” are composed largely of hydrogen is shown by the 
spectrum, in which the lines known to be characteristic of this 
element are the principal ones that have been clearly deter- 
mined. That the protuberances consist of luminous matter is 
shown by the fact that the spectrum consists of bright lines. It 
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should be carefully borne in mind that in the observation of the 
protuberances we do not have the interior of the sun as a back- 
ground, and consequently no absorption of the light radiated 
from the interior can take place. And now, coupling the 
facts observed in the protuberances and spots, one of the theo- 
ries respecting their nature may be presented, but which of 
course may be greatly modified, or even entirely discarded, by 
subsequent study. Indeed, this subject has been presented in 
this article mainly for the sake of showing one of the many 
inviting fields for investigation which this new science is des- 
tined to explore. 

It has been theorized that the spots are depressions in the 
gaseous envelope of the sun, primarily caused by the eruption 
of gases from the more intensely heated nucleus. Hydrogen, 
from its well-known lightness, would rise to a great height 
above the remaining gases, and hence the prominent part which 
this element plays in the spectra of the protuberances. After 
the eruption has taken place chemical combination ensues, and 
the settling down of the gaseous compounds thus made forms 
the spot. If this is true the absorption bands in the spectrum of 
the spot ought to be more prominent than upon the other parts 
of the disc, since a larger quantity of gases would be there accu- 
mulated, and probably in a less luminous condition. Figure 9 
shows this to be the case. It would follow from this view that 
these elements are present in larger quantity and less luminous 
condition where absorption lines suffer the most increase in 
breadth. The fact that the main body of the sun-spot appears 
black is no proof of absolute opacity, but merely of less lumi- 
nosity than the surrounding solar surface ; for the most intense 
light which we can produce appears as a black spot when held 
between the eye and the unclouded surface of the sun. The 
sun-spots, then, according to this theory, may be regarded as 
depressions in the sun’s gaseous envelope, in which are collected 
comparatively dense masses of those elements where absorption 
lines appear more prominent than in the ordinary disc—as iron, 
calcium, barium, magnesium, sodium, hydrogen.* But why do 
the hydrogen lines appear bright in the bridge? In answer 
to this, it is believed that the bridge represents a protuberance 


* Recent investigations strongly indicate the presence of vapor of water in the 
sun’s atmosphere, and especially in the spots. 
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upon that part of the sun’s dise which is turned toward the ob- 
server, and that the only essential difference consists in this: 
in the case of the bridge we are looking vertically upon the 
eruption ; the current of the ascending gas is moving more or 
less directly toward us. In observing a protuberance we are 
looking horizontally upon the eruption, and the direction of the 
ascending current is at right angles to the line of direction of 
our vision. If now, in the case of the bridge, the light pro- 
duced by the immense mass of luminous hydrogen is of 
suflicient intensity, it will produce bright lines in the spectrum, 
since absorption lines are only formed when rays of superior 
intensity are made to traverse others of less intensity on their way 
to the prism. The bright hydrogen lines then indicate an ex- 
traordinary degree of luminosity in the mass of hydrogen of 
which the bridge is largely composed, and the extension of 
them for a little distance into the black lines of the spot, as 
shown in figure 9, indicates a lateral motion of the hydrogen 
flames, and a consequent impinging of them upon the surface of 
the “spot.” To explain the disappearance of the hydrogen 
lines in the penumbra we have only to refer to the principle 
explained in the forepart of this article, that the distinctness 
of the absorption band depends upon the absorptive power of the 
gas next to the prisms, and upon the relative intensities of the 
two sources of light; and it will easily be seen that in this case 
a point might be reached at which the amount of hydrogen 
light radiated by the penumbra would exactly equal that ab- 
sorbed by it from the interior, and consequently the disappear- 
ance of the lines would result. 


SPECTRA OF THE PLANETS AND Moon. 


It is a matter of much interest to trace the relationship of the 
members of our solar system with their center, the physical and 
chemical constitution of which we have just considered. Since 
these bodies shine only by reflected solar light, their spectra 
would resemble that of the sun, excepting such changes as are 
caused by the reflection of the solar rays from their surfaces, or 
from passing through their atmospheres. As regards the moon, 
not the slightest variation has been detected ; and the conclusion 
drawn from former astronomical observations of the absence of a 
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lunar atmosphere is thus confirmed by the spectroscope. Observa- 
tions upon Venus seem to leave us somewhat in doubt respect- 
ing the existence of an atmosphere of any considerable degree of 
density. Inthe spectra of Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, distinct and 
characteristic absorption lines are observed, although sufticient 
information has not yet been obtained to warrant positive con- 
clusions as to whether they tell us of aqueous vapor upon their 
planets, or of the presence of some elements which are not 
found upon the earth. But the most interesting of the plane- 
tary spectra is that of Uranus, represented by fig. 10. It con- 


Fig. 10. 


imi | lt 


sists of a broad black absorption band in the green-blue near 
the hydrogen line /, but not coinciding with it; a second 
broad dark band in the green at VV. Passing toward the less 
refrangible end of the spectrum we come to a broad space cov- 
ering the entire portion occupied by the yellow, in which the 
spectrum disappears completely. In the part of the spectrum 
which is usually occupied by the red a little light again ap- 
pears. It thus appears that the yellow rays of the sun are all 
absorbed by the atmdsphere of Uranus. The cause of this 
strange appearance is not yet discovered. It is surmised that 
the planet may be self-luminous, that it may have a heated 
center, and be surrounded by a vapor envelope, which gives 
rise to its peculiar spectrum ; that it may now be undergoing a 
cooling and condensing process, such as our own earth passed 
through ages ago, according to the Kant-La Place hypothesis. 
But, like many other points named in the present article, this 
must be submitted to future examinations. 





SPECTRA OF THE FIXED STARS. 


Much attention has been paid of late to this subject by Sec- 
chi, Huggins, and others; and results of great interest have 
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crowned their labors. Some idea of Secchi’s studies may be 
drawn from the fact that he has made observations on more 
than six hundred stars. In the observations made upon stars 
of low magnitude, the light of the star itself is frequently too 
feeble to produce a spectrum of sufficient distinctness. In these 
cases recourse is had to the telescope, by means of which the 
entire quantity of light from the star is concentrated into a 
small space, and then by suitable arrangements is caused to 
pass through decomposing prisms, and its spectrum is obtained 
in a proper form for examination. By producing spectra of 
terrestrial elements in juxtaposition to those obtained from the 
stars, the coincidence of the lines may be very accurately de- 
termined. And now let us briefly notice the revelations which 
the persevering investigations made upon this subject have 
given us of the chemical and physical constitution of these far- 
distant orbs. 

And first, with regard to their physical character. Their 
spectra consist of absorption lines; hence, according to pre- 
vious principles, they are luminous bodies surrounded by an 
atmosphere of less luminosity than themselves. The hypothe- 
sis, long prevalent among astronomers, that these bodies are 
suns, central bodies for their systems of worlds, thus finds in 
spectrum analysis strong evidence in its favor. Were these 
bodies non-luminous they could give no spectrum; if they 
were incandescent solid bodies, a continuous spectrum would 
be given by them; while if they existed as masses of Juminous 
gas, with no center of superior luminosity, spectra of bright lines 
would be observed in connection with them. 

Of still greater interest are the evicences of the chemical con- 
stitution of the fixed stars. In fig. 11,* 1 and 2 represent re- 
spectively the spectra of Aldebaran and Betelgeux. The short 
lines crossing the space between the two long parallel lines in 
each spectra are the absorption bands given by these stars. 
Immediately below the spectra are shown the bright lines 
given by known terrestrial elements, and designated by their 
chemical symbols. Whenever the latter lines coincide, or are 
continuous with the former, the presence of the elements which 
correspond to these lines is shown; a want of this coincidence 
indicates their absence. Suppose we wish to examine these 


* Referred to in previous article as Fig, 12. 
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spectra with regard to the presence of hydrogen. We look for 
its symbol //, and find that its bright lines coincide precisely 
in position and breadth with as many absorption lines in Alde- 
baran ;' while in Betelgeux no absorption bands are found cor- 
responding to the bright 
ones. The presence of 
hydrogen is therefore con- 
cluded in the former, its 
absence in the latter. So 
in the case of iron, (Fe.) 
We find four lines in each 
of the spectra exactly 
corresponding ; we there- 
fore infer its presence. 
In a similar manner the 
presence of magnesium, 
(Mg.,) calcium, (Ca.,) - 
mercury, (/7/g.,) antimo- 
ny, (So.,) tellurium, (7Ze.,) 
sodium, (JVa.,) bismuth, 
(Bi.,) thallium, (Z/.,) are 
inferred in Aldebaran ; 
and calcium, sodium, 
bismuth, thallium, iron, 
and inagnesium in Betel- 
geux. The elements whose 
bright lines have no 
corresponding absorption 
bands are assumed ab- 
sent. It will be noticed 
that there are many ab- 
sorption lines in each of 
the spectra which have 
no corresponding bright 
lines in the spectra of 
any of the numerous ele- 
ments with which they were compared. This would lead 
to one of the following inferences: first, that some ele- 
ments may exist in these stars which do not occur upon 
our earth; second, there may be bright lines given by known 


i] Fig. 11. r 
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terrestrial elements with which we are as yet unacquainted, 
and which future investigations may reveal; third, owing to 
the temperature or pressure to which these bodies may be sub- 
jected, secondary spectra are formed. Whichever of these 
alternatives may be correct, the number of terrestrial elements 
which are shown to exist upon these far-distant bodies are 
sufficient to establish quite a relationship between them and 
our earth, as well as to render a closer acquaintance with them 
highly desirable. 

A relation has also been established between the colors with 
which the stars shine and their spectra, and it has been shown 
that these various colors are due to a difference in chemical and 
physical constitution. Much variety in their physical charac- 
teristics is also observed, some indicating a much higher tem- 
perature than others. It has also been ascertained that those 
strange objects known as “variable stars” are accompanied 
with a change in their spectra, thus clearly showing that their 
changes are produced by chemical and physical causes. 

The immense number of the fixed stars which are of a mag- 
nitude sufficient to make their investigation feasible with in- 
struments and methods even now available, open a field to the 
scientific investigator as boundless as it is interesting. 


NEBULZ. 


These mysterious masses of matter have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. It was formerly believed that they 
represented matter in a more or less primeval state. Some 
of them are shapeless masses, while others seem to possess 
a center of apparently greater density, with a spiral form, 
conveying to the mind the idea of motion around a center, and 
suggesting the Kant-La Place plan of the evolution of planetary 
masses, But as telescopes of increasing power were construct- 
ed, the nebule which were rendered visible by the smaller in- 
struments were more and more resolved into clusters of stars, 
while new and fainter nebulous masses were discovered which 
were not to be seen by the aid of previously existing instru- 
ments. The question then became an interesting yet perplexing 
one: May not all theso-called nebuls be merely clusters of stars 
which cannot be resolved into stars by instruments now in use ? 
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No solution of this interesting problem lay within the power 
of the telescope. It remained for the spectroscope to solve the 
problem. 

We have seen that only solid or fluid incandescent bodies 
(or gases under unusual conditions of temperature or pres- 
sure) give continuous spectra; while, as a rule, we obtain 
spectra of bright lines only from luminous gases ; and when 
Huggins, in 1864, first pointed his telespectroscope to one 
of the nebule, his “surprise was very great, on looking 
into the small telescope of the spectrum apparatus, to ob- 
serve no appearance of a band of colored light, such as.a star 
would give, but in place of this there were three isolated bright 
lines only.” A grand problem was thus solved, and the re- 
sults obtained by this first attempt were very fully confirmed 
by many subsequent investigations made by Huggins and 
others. It was thus settled definitely that nebula do ewist, that 
there are now in space many agglomerations of matter which 
are perhaps undergoing a gradual evolution into suns and 
subordinate planets. 

But what does this new method of analysis teach us respect- 
ing the chemical composition of these strange masses of matter ? 
Their spectra seem to vary considerably. Insome but a single 
bright line appears, indicative of a simple chemical constitu- 
tion ; while in others the presence of several lines indicates a 
more complex chemical structure. The elements hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and magnesium seem to comprise the entire list of 
elements which can with safety be definitely ascribed to any 
of the nebulse, and in some cases only a single one of these ele- 
ments are present. Surely a greater triumph of human genius 
can hardly be imagined than that which detects some of the 
elements of which our own globe is composed, in bodies situated 
at almost inconceivable distances from us. And it is interest- 
ing to observe the confirmation by the spectroscope of tele- 
scopic observations. In all cases where the telescope has 
succeeded in resolving the apparent nebulee into stars, the spec- 
troscope has given continuous spectra. In some of those 
which have not yet been thus resolved continuous spectra have 
also been obtained, thus indicating that increased telescopic 
power is necessary to reveal to the eye of the astronomer the 
true character of these masses. It is also found that some of 
Fovurrs Series, Vou. XXIII.—14 
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the nebule give continuous spectra, interrupted by bright lines, 
showing the probable existence of incandescent cosmical masses 
of more or less consistency, surrounded by luminous gaseous 
matter. Can it be looked upon as impossible that the truth 
of La Place’s theory may yet be demonstrated by actual ob- 
servation, and that our future physicists and astronomers, with 
their vastly improved means of observation, may watch the 
giant process of the formation of new worlds with the same 
ease with which the chemist, in his laboratory, watches the 
building of the beautiful and symmetrical crystal ? 


DETERMINATION OF THE MOTIONS OF THE HEAVENLY 
Bopiks. 


Attempts have been made quite recently to apply the results 
of spectrum analysis to the determination of the relative mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies toward or from us, and also to the 
like motions of the gaseous constituents of the solar atmosphere. 
The principles upon which these ingenious calculations are 
based are essentially the following: 

A luminous body which is moving toward us will cause a 
larger number of waves of light to strike upon the retina 
of the eye in unity of time than one that is motionless or 
moving in the contrary direction. If the number of the 
waves be increased or diminished to a measurable extent, the 
velocity of the moving body in the direction of the line of 
vision can be determined. If a star now shining with a red 
light, or any light of low refrangibility and small number of 
waves, commences moving toward us with a very great velocity, 
the tendency is to cause it to appear of some color situated in 
the continuous spectrum nearer the violet, since under this con- 
dition a larger number of light waves would strike the retina in 
unity of time. And the reverse is true of a receding star. If 
shining with a color of high refrangibility and large number of 
waves before commencing its retrograde motion, it would tend 
to shine with a light approaching more nearly to red. But it is 
hardly possible that a star could possess a motion sufficient to 
eause a change of color to the naked eye. 

The spectroscope, however, furnishes a much more delicate 
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method. If, for example, the exact normal position of the green- 
blue hydrogen line be noted, and it is observed that the cor- 
responding absorption line in the solar spectrum suffers a slight 
displacement toward either end of the spectrum, it would go 
far toward showing that the solar atmosphere was in a state of 
violent commotion at the place toward which the spectroscope 
was directed, ard that the hydrogen cloud at this point was in 
rapid motion. Ifthe line was displaced toward the violet end, 
the inference would be that the cloud was moving toward the 
observer, thus increasing the number of waves, and hence the 
refrangibility of the line. A redward displacement of the line 
would indicate a retrograde motion of the cloud of hydrogen. 
Similar displacements of a spectral line would result from the 
sufficient motion of any star. As yet, notwithstanding the care 
taken to secure accuracy of measurement, the extraordinary 
delicacy necessary to insure strictly reliable results has pre- 
vented a very extended practical application of this method to 
the purposes indicated. Already, however, conclusions entitled 
to a good degree of credit have been drawn relative to stellar 
motion and to “solar tempests.” An improved form of spectro- 
scope has been recently invented by Zillner, by which the 
displacement of the lines is doubled; and it can hardly be 
doubted that a new and most interesting field is opened for in- 
vestigation, the results of which must prove of the highest 
interest to science. 


New CHEMICAL ELEMENTS DISCOVERED. 


No less than four new members have been added to the list 
of chemical elements by this new analytical method. All of 
them are found only in very minute quantities, though some 
are quite widely distributed. Previous to the discovery and 
practical application of spectrum analysis, the analytical tests 
were not sufficiently delicate to detect their presence in the 
substances in which they occur. It seems befitting that one 
of those eminent scientists to whom we owe most largely 
our knowledge of the science itself, should first apply his 
own brilliant discovery to the finding of new elements. 
It was in the year 1860 that Bunsen, in the spectral 
examination of the water of a spring, discovered that sev- 
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eral bright lines appeared in the spectrum, which he was 
unable to refer to any of the characteristic lines of the known 
elements. ‘The idea at once suggested itself that here were 
new elements. A number of tons of the water were evaporated 
to dryness. The solid residue thus obtained was subjected to 
skillful chemical manipulation, and a small quantity of two 
new elements, cesium and rubidium, were obtained from it. 
This discovery of these may serve as an illustration of the 
method by means of which thallium was discovered by Crookes 
in 1861, and indium by Reich and Richter in 1863. Thus 
of the sixty-three elementary forms of matter with which we 
are at present acquainted, four are due to the delicate method 
of spectrum analysis; and it may be safely affirmed that 
without it we must have remained ignorant of their existence 
until the progress of analytical chemistry had found other and 
more delicate tests. While it would be idle to speculate on 
the future additions to our knowledge of the elements which 
it will furnish us, it is hardly supposable that discoveries in this 
department are now completed. 

In other and numerous directions have investigations 
been prosecuted. The comets have been examined, and 
have been found to present some points of resemblance to 
the nebule. Their spectra consist usually of bright lines, 
accompanied: sometimes by faint continuous spectra. The 
number of bright lines is never great, and they have not 
been sufficiently determined to warrant conclusions of 
any degree of certainty relative to chemical constitution. 
The METEORS which appeared so abundantly in August and 
November, 1868, were found usually to give continuous spectra, 
in which, however, the violet was wanting when the light 
from their nuclec was decomposed. In some cases yellow pre- 
dominated ; in others, green. No marked difference seemed to 
exist between the spectra of the nuclec in the August and 
November meteors. Not so, however, with the spectra of the 
trains of the meteors. In those of August there appeared 
usually but a single yellow line of great brilliancy, and which 
it is believed can be referred only to sodium; while in the 
November meteors the yellow band failed to appear, with but 
a single exception. 

The spectra furnished by lightning has been observed to 
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contain numerous bright lines in addition to continuous spec- 
tra. Among the bright lines those of nitrogen and hydrogen 
are observed. The Zodiacal Light and the Aurora Borealis 
show striking resemblances in their spectra, and promise future 
results of great importance. 

It will be readily seen that spectrum analysis is yet in its in- 
fancy. A decade of years is quite insufficient for a new science 
to arrive at any great degree of perfection; and yet what 
brilliant results has it already yielded! Its discoveries enrich 
our knowledge of the elemental forms of matter of which our 
earth is composed, reveal to our astonished gaze the physical 
and chemical characteristics of our sun, bring our earth into 
a near relationship with the heavenly bodies, and strongly 
indicate the physical unity of the universe. And thus is the 
mind instinctively directed to the one Omnipotent Creator, 
by whom only could this vast family of worlds have been 
formed. 





Arr. IL—WESLEY AND METHODISM. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. ] 


[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


Any one walking the streets of Paris may read over the doors 
of certain buildings the words “ Wesleyan Chapel.” The 
majority of persons in the great metropolis know little or 
nothing of Methodism, and the qualifying term, Wesleyan, 
would not be likely to aid essentially their comprehension 
of it. The temptation, and also the facility, for presenting 
the subject to the public were set before me in reading the 
excellent Life of Wesley by Pastor Matthieu Leliévre. The 
want of a popular life of John Wesley has been expressed 
among the French Methodist Churches, and this work was 
written in obedience to an order of their Conference. The 
recital is candid and sincere; the evident earnestness of the 
author is never betrayed into merely rhetorical expression, 
nor is he often led astray by his admiration for the personage 
whose life he records. This work would suffice to acquaint us 
with Wesley, but there are also several others which could advan- 
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tageously complete the sketch attempted by M. Leliévre. 
Without including particular histories of Methodism, like that 
of Stevens, we have the memoirs of Southey, poet-laureate of 
George III. and chief singer of Toryism, whose devotion 
to the Anglican Church did not, however, incapacitate him from 
a just and friendly estimate of the originator of a powerful 
schism. We have also the volumes which are the basis of 
Southey’s; Wesley’s own journals, wherein he recorded the 
smallest events of his life, during a period of fifty-five years, 
(from 1735 to 1790.) To these sources we must subjoin a 
recent History of the Free Churches of England, by Mr. 
Skeats, which conveys in an abridged form much instruction 
and interest. 

The whole of the English Reformation was promulgated by 
its first standard-bearer, Wickliffe. Far away in the fourteenth 
century he contended for the supremacy of the power of the king 
against that of the Pope, and denounced the vanity and danger 
of the works of the Romish ritual. Opposition to these inevitably 
led to the assertion of faith as the only condition of salvation. He 
maintained also the unchangeable decrees of God, who, in his 
sovereign omnipotence, has chosen his elect from all eternity— 
which led to the stern dogma of absolute predestination. Two 
hundred years later all the Protestants of Great Britain accepted 
either wholly or in part these three points of doctrine. Henry 
VIII. adopted the first, and rebuilt his Church upon it, 
with great satisfaction to himself. The Puritans who separated 
from the Church accepted the second as including the whole of 
the Reformation, and were divided on the third. Those who 
adopted it were called Calvinists; those who wished to moder- 
ate its severity, Arminians. When, finally, the Catholic unity 
was broken and a universal authority was disregarded; when 
the individual reason was applied to the Scriptures ; when all 
dogmas were subjected to the test of examination—the spirit of 
Arminianism, which is only the natural theory offree-will, boldly 
undertook to investigate all mysteries, even to that of theTrinity ; 
and there followed a freedom of interpretation which approaches 
more and more closely to the faith of pure reason. This 
liberty, which the orthodox regard as a more or less dangerous 
laxity, variously affects the doctrines of belief, but it does 
not always injure piety. From the reign of Henry VIII. to 
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the death of Charles I. numerous dogmatic variations were 
promulgated, and maintained with more or less zeal and intel- 
ligence. These gave rise to permanent sects, which oppres- 
sion, persecution, torttres even, could not suppress. The 
Episcopal Church, the religion of English royalty, maintained 
in its articles the doctrines of justification by faith, and absolute 
predestination ; but it varied on the latter. Whitgift, a primate 
under Elizabeth, pronounced it one of the fundamental articles. 
Laud, his successor, in the reign of Charles I., abandoned it for 
a qualified Arminianism, which was maintained after his day, 
and was considered one of the chief doctrines of the Church. 
The leaders of a monarchical clergy were inclined to adopt a 
political theology which should gain the lukewarm and in- 
different. The dissenting sects or separatists were more strict 
and zealous, as a rule, and thereby gained the name of Puri- 
tans. They were unitedly opposed to the authority of Rome, 
but were divided on the other doctrines. The first, and for 
a long time the most numerous sect, Royalists like the Church, 
but active Parliamentarians, attacked the hierarchy, opposed 
many of its liturgical forms, and contended even to intolerance 
for pure Calvinism. The other Puritans were either Inde- 
pendents or Baptists. They were generally Republicans, and 
combined against the domination of the Presbyterians, when 
the latter, having overthrown the Episcopal supremacy, had re- 
course to a republic. Cromwell, Fairfax, Saint John, Milton, 
Vane, were Independents. Ludlow, Harrison, Fleetwood, 
Colonel Hutchinson, were Baptists. With the exception of the 
Protestant principles of justification, they did not unexception- 
ally adhere to any exclusive doctrine; but while generally 
inclined to extreme opinions, they had one characteristic in 
common, that of introducing a republican spirit, or, in a word, 
freedom, into the Church. The Independents, particularly, re- 
duced their ecclesiastical organization to its lowest terms, and 
accepted no religious authority. To them belongs the honor 
of being the first to claim and to practice, so far as the passions 
of the times would allow, the new principle which we designate 
by the ungracious name of toleration.* 


*It is worthy of passing note that Jovian, a Roman Emperor, who lived but 
seven months after his accession, declared in a council at Antioch (A.D. 368) that 
no man should be molested on account of his religious belief. He allowed Chris- 
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Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth had enjoined re- 
ligious uniformity by express and penal acts. It was after the 
victory of the Independents, and, sad to say, after Colonel 
Harrison had broken up the Parliament, that Cromwell’s State 
Council issued a proclamation declaring that no person should 
be compelled, (the Gospel term,) by penalties or any other for- 
cible means, to conform to the received religion of the State, 
(1653.) Then followed, in the republic of sacred letters, a host 
of eminent men, whose names are scarcely known in France, 
but who deserve an illustrious record among all peoples. The 
intellectual power of the English Revolution in attracting noble 
minds to itself can never be adequately estimated. 

The Restoration found public opinion altogether on the side 
of toleration. The Catholics, it is true, were not included in 
the rule, but they were not seriously annoyed. An attack 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity was also punishable by law; 
but this was easily evaded, and, thanks to certain artifices of 
language, almost any phase of unbelief could be made con- 
sistent with apparent orthodoxy. Arianism, more or less mod- 
ified, had its partisans in every sect. The latest of them all, 
the Quakers, professed it openly. In religion, as in politics, a 
tendency to compromise was dominant. The King was not 
averse to it. He had secretly embraced Romanism, but with 
a dispensation from practicing it. He attended the Anglican 
worship, but did not believe in it. In effect he was neither 
Romish nor Protestant, but simply indifferent. His example 
encouraged irreligion ; and, to his disgrace, libertinism, in the 
every sense of the word, had full sway at court. The public 
sense confounded faith with fanaticism, and estimated religious 
zeal as a revolutionary, and therefore dangerous, passion. This 
was the opinion of Charles I1., who was always suspicious of 
the Separatists. The Anglican Church was a monarchical 
institution, in virtue whereof he was bound to protect it; but 
many of the Dissenters also, particularly the Presbyterians, 
were Royalists, and by slight concessions could easily have been 
won to the ranks of the Church. But the latter, assured of 
victory with the return of the Stuarts, was in no mood for con- 


tians a social and civil equality with pagans, and accorded them the same privi- 
leges and immunities. Thus this wise and clement, though heathen, sovereign 
anticipated by thirteen hundred years the principle of toleration as announced and 
maintained by the English Independents. 
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cessions ; and, though royalty occasionally practiced tolerance 
in order to favor the Catholics, it fell back as often, out of love 
for authority, upon the political, rather than the religious intol- 
erance of the High Church. Vexatious and oppressive laws 
re-established uniformity in principle, made requisition of the 
clergy, and compelled all dissenting sects to a definite separa- 
tion. Under the general name of Dissenters were thus gath- 
ered all the disgraced persons and malcontents of the religious 
strife, and thereby a powerful re-enforcement was added to 
the party of political liberty. Jamies II., after long hesi- 
tation, endeavored to effect a change in this arrangement. By 
his avowed Romanism he had alienated the Church, and as a 
compensation he strove to gain over the Dissenters, But he 
succeeded only in raising against himself the accusation of in- 
directly favoring the Papacy. He soon had all English Prot- 
estantism arrayed against him, and the Revolution of 1688 was 
the next leaf in the national history. 

That movement restored liberty to the nation. William III. 
was disposed to grant it fully to all creeds and consciences ; 
but, obliged to treat the prejudices of his party with tender- 
ness, he could do nothing more than establish a general tolera- 
tion, instead of including all degrees of belief under a common 
protection. The Church yielded acquiescence. Dissent was 
satisfied. Although it still accepted and adhered to the sever- 
est creeds, and manifested the strongest zeal, yet it grew calmer 
from day to day. The enthusiasm of the early times had dis- 
appeared ; faith by expansion had become weak ; science and 
talent were declining in its ranks ; the very name of certain 
sects was lost. On the other hand the Church, now in the 
majority, Arminian, or, to speak plainer, moderate in theology, 
was gradually opening to liberal influences. 

The throne gave it the example ; and an intellectual move- 
ment which had its rise in the universities, and was attributed 
to the writers known as the Cambridge Platonists, had infused 
a new and living spirit even into the episcopate. Jeremy 
Taylor, Barrow, Burnet, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, the latitudi- 
narians of history, maintained with breadth, as well as eleva- 
tion and dignity, the doctrines of their party. In religion as 
in government, the line of excesses had gone by. Every thing 
tended to the quest of Liberty. Reason, especially practical 
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reason, the presiding genius of modern England, resumed its 
empire over all departments of life. The great philosopher, 
Locke, who is its most faithful interpreter, published his Pea- 
sonable Christianity, and, notwithstanding certain dissenting 
opinions, all Christian minds sought, like himself, to found their 
faith upon reason. Men no longer directed their appeals to 
the religious passion ; they had ceased to regard faith as a su- 
pernatural inspiration, or even as a spontaneous sentiment, 
which is native to the heart, :.nd reigns over it. Christianity 
was looked upon as a system of doctrine whose excellence is 
essentially moral. When it had been proved to be the system 
best fitted to elevate the soul and purify the conduct, nothing 
remained to be done but to authenticate the historical evi- 
dences on which it rests. Celebrated books and eloquent 
sermons were composed in this design, and this method of de- 
fending and advancing Christianity was admirably suited to 
the prevailing opinion of the time. It was certain to give 
pleasure ; it was all-sufficient for calm and intelligent minds, 
and, indeed, it is held in honor to this day among the English. 
But we must remember that it is adapted to eultivated minds 
alone ; it is unimpassioned, cold ; it does not address all the 
feelings or faculties which are subject to the sway of religion, 
and it is in no way calculated to commend itself to the common 
people. During a period which began with the seventeenth 
century—a century that has left a noble record for the enlight- 
ened world—the Anglican Church consisted of a believing and 
literate aristocracy; but it forgot that a national religion must 
also be a popular one. 

The various efforts of the ancient Episcopal party to restore 
an exclusive rule only served to excite afresh the desire for in- 
dependence, and strengthened public opinion against all official 
or State religion. Moral sense, more potent than law, was op- 
posed to such a reaction, and the concessions of the enlightened 
leaders among the clergy opened the way to liberty of thought. 
These latter were almost Unitarians ; Locke himself was nearly 
a deist; his immediate successors went as far as-deism and 
beyond it. During the first thirty years of the century the 
political and literary world were divided into rationalistic 
Christians and rationalistic infidels. The higher clergy were 
led by the Bishops, some of whom were Absolutists, more of 
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them Constitutionalists, most of them Arminians, and all of 
them free interpreters of the Athanasian Creed, to which 
they had subscribed. All, moreover, were nearly strangers to 
the flocks of which they were the nominal Pastors. Dissent 
shared, likewise, in the general coldness of religious life, and 
protested against it only by rare and isolated examples in favor 
of the doctrines and practices of the primitive Reformation. 
England was given over to religious indifference. It was not 
astonishing that Voltaire, when led thither by exile in 1726, 
affirmed that they were so lukewarm in that country “that 
there was no longer much chance of success either for a new 
or a renewed religion,” thereby expressing an opinion on the 
tendencies of the English people which his century retained 
long after it had ceased to be correct; and if we take excep- 
tion to the testimony of Voltaire, we have that of another 
observer, unequaled for discernment, Montesquieu, who made 
the same journey three years later, and wrote in his notes, 
‘“‘ There is no religion in England.” * 

There are periods in the history of societies which compel 
such a judgment, and it is usually sutticiently well founded to 
convince many good minds that all return is impossible, and 
that faith can never rise again above the prevailing skepticism 
and indifference. There is nothing really fatal, however, in 
such apparent suspensions of belief. The decline of religion is 
sooner or later checked by what in France is called a reaction, 
and in England a revival, or, to use the Protestant word, an 
awakening. There is this difference between reactions and 
awakenings: the former are effected by a change of opinion 
that is favorable to the’ traditions of the past, while the latter 
are the product of a religious movement which has its 
spontaneous origin in souls; ordinarily in a few souls, 
from whom it spreads far and near. When, for instance, 
in view of the French Revolution, Burke was recreant to 
the best memories of his career, when he opposed the com- 
plete emancipation of Dissent, and gave the signal for that 
crusade ordered by George III., and led by Eldon, Sidmouth, 
and Liverpool, for the coalition of High Toryism and High 

* And further on, ‘‘ Whenever any one speaks of religion every body begins to 


laugh.” “In France I am thought to.have too little religion,” he says elsewhere, 
“in England I am thought to have too much.” 
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Church, there was in that movement a reaction only—a rising 
tide in politics. But when, somewhat later, in 1730, Wilberforce 
and the Evangelicals succeeded, by a direct appeal to the purely 
religious feeling, in rekindling it in many hearts, that was in 
fact an awakening, and something not unworthy of comparison 
with the wondrous conversions of the apostolic age. It is the 
first of these awakenings that we would summarily describe. 

It is not needful to pause and narrate here in detail the 
early life of John Wesley, the founder and apostle of Meth- 
odism. His training in a rigorously ordered but happy home; 
the remarkable character of his mother; the opportunity, final- 
ly declined by his brother Charles, of becoming the adopted 
son of an Irish gentleman whose family subsequently counted 
four peers, among them the Marquis of Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington ; John’s education at the Charter House School, 
and his honorable record as student of Christ Church College, 
Oxford ; these are facts which are known to most persons ac- 
quainted with Methodism, and which may be found in all the 
memoirs of its founder, or in the several histories of the de- 
nomination. 

This young man, who at the age of twenty-three (1726) was 
appointed moderator or president of the logical discussions of 
his College and professor of Greek, was endowed with no ordi- 
nary character. His mental faculties were sound and pene- 
trating, his soul firm and pure, but mild and patient. He loved 
order, discipline, and obedience. His piety was scrupulous ; his 
opinions were such as in this day would be called conservative. 
The Sovereign and the Church inspired him with a profound 
respect. It would seem, then, that ‘in his early manhood 
he was in no way calculated for a schismatic—an_insti- 
gator of a kind of religious revolution. Yet this was his des- 
tiny. His religious education had not been coldly peaceful. 
The indifference and dissipation that was rife in the Univer- 
sity surprised and troubled him. Still retaining that general 
faith in the Gospel which he had derived from the teachings 
of his father, and still more from the ardent exhortations of his 
mother, he was nevertheless harassed with theological doubts. 
He wavered in his adherence to the great Protestant doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. The “ Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,” and the writings of an eloquent enthusiast, William 
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Law, led him to mysticism; but a practical piety regulated his 
life, and preserved him from the aberrations of a dreamy exalta- 
tion. He seemed made to think like Mary and to live like 
Martha. 

He was recalled home to serve as assistant to his father, but 
soon wearied of the routine of a subordinate position, and re- 
turned to the University, wherein he found greater inde- 
pendence. Here had been already formed the Godly Club by 
certain devout students, including Charles Wesley, who sur- 
passed his brother in enthusiasm. The fixed rules or methods 
of sanctity adopted by these young men gained them the so- 
briquet of Methodists. John naturally became the leader of 
this band by virtue of the authority of his counsel and example, 
for he was born to organize and to rule. He inspired with 
his own spirit this gathering of devout young men, prescribed 
for them certain austerities, together with regular visitations 
among the poor, and the partaking of the sacraments. ‘“ He 
inclined to the error of confounding sanctification with justifi- 
cation,” says his biographer; “forgetting that good works, 
though they serve to complete the first, are utterly useless in 
obtaining the second, by which the religious life must begin.” 

Wesley, however, felt vaguely the need of enlarging the 
circle of his activity. He had refused the position of successor 
to his father, who had just died. “The world is my parish,” 
he was one day to affirm. It was proposed to Wesley to go to 
Georgia—the name given to certain lands granted to General 
Oglethorpe—and serve as missionary and chaplain to the 
colonists. He declined at first, being reluctant to leave his 
mother; but she assured him that had she twenty sons she 
would gladly give them all to such a work, though at the risk 
of never seeing them again. Accordingly he set sail (1735) 
with his brother and two friends. While engaged in his duties 
as chaplain he entertained various projects for evangelizing the 
Indians, establishing schools, orphan asylums, and _ private 
societies for the advancement of holiness. The latter project 
he early attempted, but, notwithstanding his zeal, these under- 
takings were hindered by obstacles which proceeded not so 
much from the people as from the administration of the colony, 
whose opinions were sometimes at variance with those of the 
chaplain. But he gained thereby some experience, at least, 
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which was likely to prove of value to him in after life. He 
had crossed the ocean with certain Moravian families, who 
were on their way to join the nucleus of a society in Georgia. 
Nearly thirty years had elapsed since Count Zinzendorf had 
instituted that Christian Brotherhood, which, freed from the 
yoke of formulas and traditional worship, was united solely 
by the Lutheran confession of faith in Jesus Christ, prac- 
ticed a community of goods, works of Christian charity, and 
the humblest labors of a simple life. Wesley, up to the time 
of his acquaintance with these Brethren, had been simply a 
faithful minister of his communion, imbued with High Church 
principles, and never separating the idea of religion from that 
of a hierarchical establishment, a divinely transmitted authori- 
ty, and a legally prescribed liturgy. His intercourse with the 
Moravians led him to reflection. Despairing of success in his 
mission, such at least as he had hoped for, he returned to 
England, his inner life disturbed with doubt, inquietude, and 
repentance. He had heard from his Moravian friends that 
faith does not consist in an adherence to revealed truths, but in 
an interior sentiment of love to God, and of such confidence 
in Christ as assures us that our sins are atoned for by him, 
and that through his merit divine pardon is vouchsafed to us. 
This doctrine, though common to all the Reformed Churches, 
was well-nigh lost sight of in that of England. The interior 
life Wesley sought for in vain within his own heart. He 
feared death; he was terrified at the future life; he knew that 
he was a sinner, and unpardoned. His days were passed in 
anxiety and despair. At London he sought out the Moravian 
societies, and made the acquaintance of one of their members, 
Peter Boehler, who had lately arrived from Germany, and who 
became his spiritual guide, although they could converse only 
in Latin. He attended assiduously the meetings of a small 
congregation under Boehler’s charge, and was instructed by 
the Jatter to expect conversion neither from the mystics nor 
the theologians, but only by the illumination of the Holy 
Scriptures. Diligent reading and meditation of the Sacred 
Book produced at last the effect that it almost invariably pro- 
duces on the soul of him that opens it feeling an urgent need 
of finding therein what he cannot find in himself, and who 
has a profound consciousness of the impotence of nature and 
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the omnipotence of faith. He sought in the Scriptures for 
justifying grace; a day came when he knew that he had found 
it. He mentions it specifically, even to the hour, in his Jour- 
nal, affirming that his spirit was possessed of perfect tran- 
quillity and assurance, though without any sudden accession of 
joy; and he affirms himself to have been guided through this 
solemn crisis by the aid of a verse of Scripture opened on by 
chance, in connection with a passage from one of the Fathers. 
These aids were accepted by him as celestial messages; his 
recourse to them and to several others in after life testify to 
his belief in these kind of providential manifestations. 

The lives of the saints afford numerous examples of this re- 
course to lot, as declarative of the divine will, and in the 
Middle Ages many a decision on which depended salvation for 
this world and the other was made in obedience to the signifi- 
cance of the first lines read on opening at random the Bible or 
Virgil: sortes Biblice, sortes Virgiliane. Wesley has been 
severely criticised for this superstitious faith in chance. It is 
said that he introduced it ainong the Methodists. His defend- 
ers have maintained that he consulted this oracle but rarely, 
and only in his youth, and that, after all, an example furnished 
by the apostles could serve him as an excuse. Often, doubtless, 
the incompetence of reason in directing the will has led per- 
plexed minds into this momentary fatalism; but to the Chris- 
tian, who believes in the special care of the divine government 
over all things, why should not any incident whatever, a word, 
a dream, be an indication of the divine will; provided always 
that the indication is not opposed to the clearest possible exer- 
cise of the believer’s reason ¢ 

It is said that Wesley borrowed this practice from the Mo- 
ravians, whom his orthodox crities accuse him of having heeded 
too implicitly. Itis certain that during two important years of 
his life he accepted them for his guides. To become still more 
acquainted with those who had pointed out to him the way of 
salvation, he journeyed to Holland and thence toGermany. At 
Marienbourg he met Zinzendorf, and informed himselt’ fully 
upon the plan of ecclesiastical organization that the count had 
adopted from Spener, the founder of Pietism, or German Meth- 
odism. He pushed forward to the confines of Bohemia, where 
lies Herrnhut, the cradle of the sect that is called by its name; 
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and on beholding this Christian organization, so different from 
a political Church like that of England, he thought, he said, 
that he had seen the city of God. 

When he returned from the Continent, still more confirmed 
in a regenerating faith, he found himself in entire concord with 
two of the former members of the Holy Club—his brother 
Charles, and George Whitefield. The first had been led through 
a like experience with his own, and had been assured of his 
reconciliation to God three days before the conversion of John. 
The second was a young man of an indigent family, whose 
mother, a servant in Pembroke College, Oxford, had procured, 
by arduous efforts, a clerical education for her son. His fer- 
vent nature had at first led him to the practice of extreme au- 
sterities, yet his soul found no security therein—no assurance, 
as the English term it—the first, the only blessing of the Chris- 
tian who has been illuminated by grace. The most spiritual 
and most fervent of the British sects are powerful in that they 
regard the human soul as the only acceptable offering to the 
God who is to be w orshiped in spirit and in truth. Whitefield 
understood this truth, when a dangerous illness turned his 
thoughts inward upon himself. 

He was inferior to Wesley in many respects, but he was 
more absolute in doctrine, and his eloquence as a preacher was 
most extraordinary. He suffered himself to be led to the very 
extreme of Calvinism in the doctrine of predestination—an ex- 
cess which Wesley was wise enough to avoid. Whitefield, by 
his boldness, was more inclined to enter the unknown realms of 
religiousspecnlation. Ordained in 1736, and sincerely attached 
to the Church, which he never abandoned, he preached his 
first sermon at Bristol, and preached it with such ardor that the 
whole assembly was moved, and he was accused of having ren- 
dered fifteen of his auditors crazy, simply because he had 
aroused them from indifference to alarm, and awakened their 
anxiety concerning a future state. Similar effects resulted 
from his sermons at London and at Gloucester, where a reviv- 
al—the first ever known in the place—ensued from a discourse 
that he preached on the necessity of a new baptism in Christ. 
He was welcomed by the Dissenters and the people, but was 
attacked by the regular clergy, who stigmatized him as “a 
spiritual pickpocket,” because he drew away their congrega- 
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tions. His zeal led him to Georgia with Wesley, where they 
emulated each other in missionary labors. On his return to 
England he found the churches closed against him, and as 
preaching in private houses was forbidden by law, it smiontied 
to him to deliver his message in the open air, inasmuch as 
against this there was no law. He had the examples of the 
prophets as a precedent, and of several mendicant orders of the 
Romish Church. 

At the close of this year (1738) the three friends, John Wes- 
ley, his brother Charles, and Whitefield, were reunited. “This 
reunion,” says the former, “ was a pentecost indeed.” The 
apostolic fire was kindled in their breasts; the desire of com- 
municating it abroad absorbed all their thoughts; and this 
is the period whence more than one historian has dated the 
religious revival of England. 

While Whitefield was proclaiming the Gospel throughout 
Gloucestershire, Wesley, still hoping well of the Church, and 
unwilling to break with it, had begun to preach in several par- 
ishes of London. But though united by his will to the hie- 
rarchy, he was practically estranged from it by the spirit of his 
preaching. With the single purpose of proclaiming the an- 
wient faith of the Reformation and the Anglican Confession, 
he uttered from the pulpit the most effectual statements of the 
principle of justification by faith, and scandalized Churchmen, 
both lay and ecclesiastical. The churches were quickly closed 
against him, and, weary of speaking to a people deaf to his ap- 
peals, he determined to announce the good word to the igno- 
rant petantte of the field, who knew little, indeed, of Christianity, 
but who at least made no effort to pervert it. There, falling 
as in virgin soil, the seed could germinate of itself. Souls, 
awakened by a sudden emotion, would submit without resist- 
ance to the operations of grace, which should permanently re- 
form them. His sole thought was to speak to assemblies of 
people. At once organizer and enthusiast, practical and con- 
templative, he dre: amed of evangelizing the world, of forming 
associations, of journeying like an apostle, of directing “class ” 
or “band” meetings by those particular rules that properly 
constituted Methodism. Though he adhered steadily to the 
resolution of gathering the faithful into the Church, connecting 
them with it by the bond of the sacrament, he yet felt the 
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necessity of leaving the beaten track of pastoral instruction, and 
of working like a missionary in an unchristian country. He 
was prepared, therefore, to listen to an appeal from Whitefield, 
who had met with marvelous success, to come and join him. 
He had proclaimed his Gospel message to the miners of Kings- 
wood, near Bristol, at first to two hundred, afterward to two, 
five, and fifteen thousand. These are the figures of Methodist 
chroniclers, whose narratives recall the ministrations recorded 
in certain passages of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Wesley rejoined his friend. He had long hesitated to follow 
his example. ‘To preach in the open country—anywhere, in- 
deed, than in the consecrated house of God—was an innovation 
that startled his prudence and his conscience; but the attempt 
once made dispersed all his doubts, and in a field near Bristol 
he preached to three thousand persons. In the profound emo- 
tions evinced on that occasion he recognized the triumphof grace ; 
and, while continuing his public exhortations, he gave himself 
immediately to the task of gathering all the mining population 
into small bands or class meetings, each one directed by a leader 
of the same sex as the members, and pledged to unite regularly 
for prayer, reading of the Bible, and religious conversation. 
The religious organization of so degraded a people, and the great 
moral change that was wrought among them, was the first con- 
vincing testimony to the two evangelists that their work was 
good. Thereafter they had no doubt that the undertaking thus 
begun was destined to become effectual and permanent. The 
new congregation required a place of refuge and worship, 
whereupon the first Methodist chapel was built. Thus these 
still respectful sons of the Church were led to raise altar against 
altar. All this was the work of a few months. Whitefield’s 
first sermon was preached February 17, 1739, Wesley’s, April 
2), and the corner-stone of the chapel was laid the 12th of 
May. These three dates are red-letter days in the Methodist 
calendar. 

By the end of the year Bristol and its vicinity, a part of 
Wales, Oxford, and London itself, had heard the preachers of 
the people. They had spoken at Moorfields to audiences 
of twenty and thirty thousand, gathered from the lowest strata 
of the metropolitan population. An austere, yet enthusiastic 
eloquence, that yielded to no weakness of those whom it sought 
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to warn, which condemned sin and alarmed the conscience, 
stirred with the deepest emotion multitudes who till then had 
lived the life of the flesh only. Tears, sobs, ejaculations of 
grief, overwhelmed at times the voices of the preachers. Sin- 
ners, seized with terror or enraptured with enthusiasm, fell to 
the ground with almost convulsive tremblings. These physical 
phenomena accompanied strong and sudden emotions, especially 
among those who believed that their souls had been touched by 
the Divine hand. Wesley has carefully described these singular 
manifestations, which astonished him at first, and whose reality 
he thoroughly verifies. What was remarkable, they were pro- 
duced more particularly among his own hearers, although his 
discourses were gentle and penetrating rather than vehement 
and impetuous. He testifies that these phenomena were 
neither simulated nor forced. They were readily explicable by 
purely natural causes, but he was disposed to attribute them to 
supernatural influences. Though neither seeking for miracles, 
properly so called, nor desiring that the laws of the world’s order 
should yield to his voice, yet nothing forbade him from believ- 
ing that God manifested the power of his grace by extraordinary 
effects, and that the regenerating inspiration, by suddenly taking 
possession of the soul, should disturb the whole organization. 
But the learned and the scorners did not thus regard them. 
They are still considered as simulations or mummeries; witness 
the name mummers applied to the Methodists of Switzerland. 
The more charitable of the clergy held that these phenomena, 
when not counterfeit, were the evidences of a rude fanaticism. 
Orthodoxy has its incredulities like philosophy, and whatever 
disturbs faith is not more acceptable than whatever eludes 
science. Wesley replied to the doubts and reproofs of his 
brother Samuel, who approved neither of his ideas nor his 
course; and the letter is still extant that contains the signifi- 
cant facts witnessed by himself. In his presence, persons 
passed instantly from a state of despair to one of hope; from 
terror to joy. These transitions from the power of Satan to the 
power of God were made sometimes in sleep, sometimes they 
resulted from a vivid presentation to the spiritual vision of the 
Saviour on the cross, or in his glory. And these changes were 
not only attested by tears, sighs, groans, but by a permanent 
amendment and a new life. The rude, the fierce, the cruel, 
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became mild, peaceable, tractable. We must either consider 
Wesley as a false witness, or acknowledge in his account the 
work of God. The gifts of the Holy Spirit are not the mere 
fancies of a visionary. 

It is certain, at least, that these natural though exceptional 
results of powerful and popular preaching may be attended with 
genuine conversion, and the instances attested by Wesley filled 
him with joy, though they aroused still more a hostile clergy 
and public against him. Every day he encountered new dif- 
ficulties. Up to that time he had been in accord with the 
Moravians; but some brethren lately come from Germany in- 
troduced a dogma which perverted that of justification by faith, 
by affirming that perfect faith dispenses with the works of the 
law, both Judaic and moral, inasmuch as they are made for an im- 
perfect or more or less impure state of spiritual life. Thereby 
they rendered valueless all outward duties, even to the reading 
of the Scriptures and prayer. This doctrine was called the 
True Tranquillity, or Inward Stillness—Antinomianism among 
the Protestants, Quietism among the Romanists. Wesley en- 
tertained a reverential regard for the character of Madame 
Guyon, perhaps the most eminent exemplar of Quietism, but he 
feared the contagion of these dangerous errors among his dis- 
ciples. At a general reunion of the Moravians he announced 
his definite separation from them ; and, noting the spread of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of Predestination among his people, he in- 
sisted more strenuously upon. the Arminian principles of his 
belief; that is, he maintained the responsibility of the will, and 
its power to attain, or at least to respond to the grace of election. 
Thereby he tacitly opposed himself to the teaching of Whitefield, 
who had returned to America, where he was spreading the 
principles of a vigorous Calvinism, which is far from having dis- 
appeared to-day. A well-known sermon on Free Grace gave the 
summary of his objections, and his censors themselves have con- 
ceded to the production the merit of forcible reasoning and effect- 
ive statement. Whitefield, on hearing what Wesley was doing, 
wrote a hasty response, full of bitterness, which was sent to 
England and printed there, though, it is thought, without the 
knowledge of the writer. Wesley called attention to it in the 
pulpit before a large assembly, and tore the unfortunate 
document in pieces. Whitefield was recalled by his friends. 
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He was of an impetuous, irritable disposition, and, after some 
futile attempts at reconciliation, the separation of the two 
friends led to the division of Methodism (1741) into two 
branches, which still exist independently of one another. 

By his adherence to Arminian principles Wesley still main- 
tained his connection with the Established Church, which he 
always respected, and from which he never formally detached 
himself. At the same time he braved its authority by uphold- 
ing and urging a doctrine that it had practically ignored, by 
forming societies that it refused to recognize, and by resorting 
to methods of preaching and regular observances that it dis- 
countenanced. Hence, of necessity, he incurred remonstrances, 
interdictions, polemic strifes with the Bishops and their clergy. 
Not seldom the multitude was incited against him, pursued him 
with its menaces and maledictions, and strove to prevent his 
preaching by mobs, which remind us of the welcome that Paul 
and Silas received at Iconium, Philippi, and Antioch of Pisidia. 
But this resistance, like all opposition to a reform that meets a 
need of the time, only served to manifest the expansive power 
of the new faith. So expansive was it that, erelong, instead 
of a dearth of audiences, the preachers were too few for the 
people. The leaders appointed by Wesley over the local socie- 
ties were charged only to maintain the rules ordained by him, 
but not to instruct the people. One of them, however, Thomas 
Maxtield, oppressed by the spiritual poverty of his community, 
and urged by a zeal that seemed to him like an inspiration, 
began to preach at London in the gatherings of the society, 
and had great success. Wesley, hearing of this proceeding at 
Bristol, hastened back, disturbed, displeased even. He feared 
the innovation as a disorder, and an infringement upon the 
strict obedience in which he so firmly believed ; but his mother, 
who, after sore anxiety and hesitation, had given her counte- 
nance and approval to his work, counseled him to decide noth- 
ing without deliberation and examination. He heard Max- 
field, and said, “ This isof the Lord.” John Nelson, a humble 
mason of Yorkshire, was the next to follow the example. He 
thus writes of Wesley, after hearing him preach for the first 
time: “This morning was a benediction to my soul. When 
he rose to speak on the platform he pushed back his hair, and 
turned his face toward the place where I stood, and it was as if 
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he fixed his eyes on me. His countenance struck me with such 
a respectful fear, before I had heard him say a word, that my 
heart beat like the pendulum of a clock, and when he spoke I 
thought all his sermon was addressed to me.” This, in fact, 
describes the manner of Wesley. His sermons had the char- 
acter of direct personal appeals. He seemed when speaking 
to have some one in view whose heart he knew, and whose 
conversion he desired. To his audience he was like those 
portraits whose eyes seem always to be looking at each be- 
holder. 

The action of Maxfield and Nelson was decisive. Wesley 
consented to institute a lay ministry. The societies, divided 
into classes, each directed by its leader, were authorized to unite 
themselves under a Pastor, subject to Wesley’s approval. This 
Pastor was most often a man of humble life, pursuing his daily 
avocation, but empowered to dispense the bread of heaven to 
his people to the best of his ability and the utmost of his zeal. 
This organization was the initiative step toward constituting 
Methodism a separate sect. It took the character of a Chris- 
tian democracy, yet a democracy that submitted to a master. 
By the supremacy of eloquence, faith, and character, by his 
simple presence, his entire personnel, Wesley was made for a 
leader, a commander. 
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Art. IV.—GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1844. 


Tus Conference was held in Greene-street Church, New York 
city, commencing the first day of May, and continuing until 
the eleventh of June. It was the first General Conference 
the writer ever had the honor to attend, and was the longest, 
most laborious, and, perhaps, the most important, of the seven 
in which he has been called to participate. It is impossible for 
those who have come upon the stage since that time to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the hour, or to comprehend the reasons 
why certain measures were adopted instead of others, which, 
in their judgment, would have been more appropriate. It is 
not remarkable, therefore, that they should reach differ- 
ent conclusions from those arrived at by the General Confer- 
ence. If any wish to investigate the matter further, they 
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will do well to read Dr. J. T. Peck’s article in the April 
number of the Quarterly for 1870, which fairly states many 
facts, and indicates something of the opinions and policy of at 
least one of the grand parties to the contest. Dr. D. A. 
Whedon’s article in the same number very conclusively proves 
that the separation of the South from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church “was a SECESSION,” entirely unauthorized by that 
famous document miscalled “ The Plan of Separation.” The 
object of the present writing is to glance at the subject from 
another stand-point, and present other facts, with their relation 
to the final result. 

For the information of any who are not familiar with the 
situation of affairs at that time, it is proper to say in the out- 
set that the Conference was composed of about one hundred 
and eighty delegates, nearly one third of whom were from the 
slaveholding States. Many of these were firm believers in 
the righteousness of slavery. The old Methodist doctrine 
“ that slavery is contrary to the laws of God, man, and nature, 
hurtful to society, and contrary to the dictates of conscience 
and pure religion,” had become to them arrant heresy. Their 
views were better expressed by the action of the Georgia Con- 
ference, which declared that “slavery is not a moral evil.” 
They were fully committed to it in all its Southern forms and 
accompaniments, except its abuses, both religiously and polit- 
ically, and were bound to defend it against every measure 
that could be construed to its disadvantage. Their hatred of 
abolitionism was correspondingly bitter. Nothing that could 
be done to suppress it seemed to them too severe. One of 
their number assured us, in his address to the Conference, that 
if we abolitionists would come South we should be treated 
to a coat of tar and feathers, and paraded through the 
streets, tied to the tail of a cart drawn by a donkey ; and no 
one of his associates seemed to doubt it, or to demur at the 
proposed reception! And they felt strong and confident in 
their position, as well they might, looking only to the human 
side of the question; for Bishop Andrew had lately become a 
slaveholder, and was in full sympathy with them. Bishop 
Soule, too, was bound to them by the strongest ties, which no 
measures, however extreme, would be likely to sunder. Be- 
sides, the slave power in thé nation had been steadily increasing 
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for many years, and was about adding Texas toits domain in spite 
of Northern remonstrance. Not only was the legislation of the 
country largely in its hands, but also the executive and judi- 
cial departments. The wealth, commerce, and literature of 
the North worshiped at its shrine. Outside of the thin, but 
growing, abolition ranks, Churches, seminaries, political and 
other parties and associations vied with each other in courting 
its favor: some from business considerations, hoping to secure 
Southern patronage; some from patriotic reasons, fearing the 
disruption of the Union ; some from denominationalism, seeking 
to preserve their respective Churches from threatened division ; 
and others from family relationship. Aud New York, where 
we were convened, and where the battle was to be fought, was 
the focal point of Northern pro-slavery sympathy and power. 

3esides, Southern delegates had reason to believe that three 
fourths of their brethren from the free States would stand by 
them in maintaining their present disciplinary status, and, 
perhaps, in rebuking abolition, and restoring the old peace 
under which they had so long lived and ruled. Former 
General Conferences had been frightened by their threats and 
yielded to their wishes, and why should not the present one 
imitate their example? That of 1836 rebuked two of its mem- 
bers for lecturing upon slavery, and declared itself “ decidedly 
opposed to modern abolitionism, and wholly disclaimed any 
right, wish, or intention to interfere in the civil and political 
relations between master and slave, as it exists in the slave- 
holding States of this Union.” (See Journal, p. 447.) It said 
and did other things of the same character and bearing. The 
General Conference of 1840 indicated a little less subserv- 
iency to Southern feeling, but unfortunately adopted a resolu- 
tion offered by I. A. Few, of Georgia, declaring “that it is 
inexpedient and unjustifiable for any preacher among us to 
permit colored persons to give testimony against white persons 
in any State where they are denied that privilege in trials of 
law.” (See Journal, p. 60.) Add to these facts another, which 
is undeniable, namely, that they embraced in their delegation 
several of the ablest legislators, debaters, and tacticians of any 
Church, and it will be difficult to see how they should feel 
otherwise than strong and hopeful, believing, as they appeared 
to do, that they were in the right. 
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Had they been modest and wise enough to be satisfied with 
the position they had occupied by Discipline and usage, they 
might have carried some anti-abolition measure that would 
have driven New England to the wall. But they were in no 
mood for the exercise of such virtues. The settled purpose ot 
the South was to make slavery general, that is, to secure its 
toleration every-where in the country in spite of State laws. 
This was significantly expressed afterward by one of its high 
political functionaries, who predicted that the South would yet 
call the roll of its slaves under the shadow of Bunker Hill 
monument, And none were more enthusiastic or efficient in 
the enterprise than leading Southern Methodist preachers. To 
have asked no advance privileges for their idol would have 
proved them false to “the spirit of the age,” and out of har- 
mony with the dominant political tendencies of the country. 

The delegates from the free States were divided. A few 
evidently harmonized with their Southern brethren in regard 
to “the great evil.” The most of them, probably four fifths, 
held slavery in the abstract to be sin, but justifiable as restricted 
and regulated by our Discipline and usages. Some might have 
been willing to diminish its privileges, but could see no way to 
do it without endangering the peace of the Church. It was 
creditable in them that they were as scrupulous in maintaining 
our wsages as our Discipline, particularly that by which we had 
kept slavery out of the Episcopacy. Nevertheless, they were 
bitterly opposed to abolitionism, and agreed with the South in 
denouncing it. Still they loved the unity of the Church, and 
would rather tolerate both slavery and abolition than have it 
divided. In their conservatism they condemned both parties 
by turns, as they judged it expedient to hold the confidence 
of both, and prevent an open rupture in the family. 

The remainder of the delegates were out-and-out abolition- 
ists, (mostly from New England,) who believed slavery to be 
sin per se, and that the Church had greatly backslidden from 
original righteousness in tolerating it. They represented a 
party that had come up through great tribulation, having 
been traduced in the Southern, Middle, and even Western Con- 
ferences without justice or mercy. Our official papers had 
unanimously berated them, and generally denied them the 
right of reply. The Bishops employed their great power to 
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restrain them. In their administration they at first refused to 
put any motion on the subject in annual Conferences, claim- 
ing that it was not Conference business. Southern and Middle 
Conferences, however, found no such difficulty in justifying 
slavery, or condemning its active opponents in Conference as- 
sembled. Some of the Bishops also wrote and spoke as they 
were moved by their honest convictions, but often to the great 
sorrow of the reformers. Many of the preachers, of course, 
followed their example, and did valiant service in trying to dis- 
honor and destroy the new party. Trustees and other leading 
minds were not to be outdone, and so in some cases requested 
their Pastors not to invite any abolitionists to preach in their 
pulpits, and closed their churches against them; while slave- 
holders were flattered, and petted, and invited to preach, and 
advertised, and heard with enthusiasm. The object seemed to 
be to Act these disturbers of Israel every way and every-where, 
directly and indirectly, and dishonor and distress them (for the 
good of the Church) as much as possible. Some were cen- 
sured by their Conferences for real or imaginary sympathy 
with the “hated delusion.” Some were abused, and even 
mobbed and outlawed. In a word, they were treated much 
as small minorities on live subjects have been in all ages by their 
human oppressors, and, so far as this record shall hint to the 
contrary, from what were meant to be good motives and pious 
impulses. We refer to these facts historically, and not to im- 
plicate the men who participated in the wrongs suggested. 

In this state of affairs what could the abolitionists expect to 
accomplish in that Conference? Certainly, not much. Being 
as only about one to seven of their opponents, and without a 
Bishop to plead for them or a Moses to lead them, it is not 
remarkable that the enemies of our Church in the East pre- 
dicted a repetition of the pro-slavery mistakes of 1836 and 
1840. 

But there was a gleam of light in the cloud. Circumstances 
foreshadowed a division in the ranks of our opponents at two 
vital points in which abolitionists were intimately concerned : 
1. In the matter of Bishop Andrew, who was elected to his official 
position as a non-slaveholder, and was reported to have recently 
become the owner of slaves by taking to himself a second wife. 
2. In the appeal of Rev. F. A. Harding, of the Baltimore Confer- 
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ence, who “had been suspended from his ministerial standing 
for refusing to manumit certain slaves which came into his 
possession by marriage.”—Journal, p. 29. The prospect was 
that the South would insist that the Bishop should be “let 
alone,” and be allowed to enjoy his new relations without re- 
proach. The persistent refusal of the North to elect a slave- 
holder to the Episcopacy had long been a source of ominous 
discontent. Conservatives had been seriously charged with in- 
consistency, and even hypocrisy, for defending slavery as it 
existed in the Church, and resisting the abolitionists as they 
had done, and then refusing to elect a man to the Episcopacy 
who was acknowledged to be admirably adapted to the office, 
simply because he was the owner of slaves. They argued that 
if slavery was good enough for ordinary ministers it was good 
enough for a Bishop. How tenacious the conservatives would 
be for our established usage in the premises could not be fore- 
seen. It was evident, however, that many of them would be 
pretty firm, as they could not fail to see that slaveholders were 
grasping power both in Church and State, and must be re- 
sisted at some time, or Northern whites would have little more 
liberty than Southern slaves, 

It was equally certain that the South would demand that the 
action of the Baltimore Conference in Mr. Harding’s case 
should be reversed. Abolitionists entertained a trembling 
hope that the conservatives would demur, and risk the unity of 
the Church rather than disgrace it by such a surrender to the 
slave power. And they were encouraged in this hope by cir- 
cumstances aside from the merits of slavery, or any remarkable 
improvement in the opinions of their opponents. 

Up to 1840 all ¢hreats of secession had come from the South. 
The leaders of the antislavery reform, who had often been sus- 
pected of secessional designs, positively repelled the insinuation, 
and avowed their purpose to stand by the Church to the last, 
whatever might occur, But it is not in human nature to 
endure beyond a certain point. These brethren became dis- 
couraged, and concluded that it was their duty to leave the 
Church they could not reform. Accordingly they wrote a 
long bill of grievances and published it in a new paper called 
The True Wesleyan, dated January 7, 1843, declaring that 
their connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church would 
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cease with the issue of that sheet. This article was signed by 
Brothers Jotham Horton, Orange Scott, and Leroy Sunderland. 
From that time “ the good work of secession,” as it was called, 
went on not in New England alone, but in western New York, 
Michigan, and elsewhere. The next week another distinguished 
leader announced his withdrawal, giving his reasons for the 
measure. All agreed in saying, ‘‘We have borne our testi- 
mony a long time against what we considered wrong in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We have waited, prayed, and 
hoped, until there is ne longer any ground of hope. Others 
must judge for themselves, but we feel it our duty to ‘come 
out of her, ‘to have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
of darkness,’ but ‘to come out from among them and be sep- 
arate.” Ina few weeks a new Church was organized, called 
after the new paper, Zhe Wesleyan, and the business of tear- 
ing down the old Church and building up the new was pushed 
with tremendous zeal and energy. The battle-cry of the 
seceders was, “ There is no hope of reforming the Church, and 
it is therefore the duty of antislavery members to secede.” 
It was assumed that the South was incorrigible, and that aboli- 
tionists who hesitated to approve of extreme anti-Church 
measures had succumbed to the slave power. Many believed 
it, and withdrew—not only individuals, but whole Churches. 
The movement was greatly assisted by outside pressure. Most 
eastern Churches of other denominations being éndependent, 
and holding no official connection with the South, suffered 
less. The main force of the storm fell upon the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We were openly denounced in periodicals, 
books, and conventions as a “ Brotherhood of Thieves,’ and 
the public were warned against us as the enemies of God and 
the country. 

Considering all the circumstances, it is wonderful that anti- 
slavery Methodism was not scattered to the winds. Many 
who remained differed very little in opinion from those who 
left. At an antislavery convention held in Bromfield street, 
Boston, January 18, 1843, less than two weeks after the first 
secession was announced, the most emphatic antislavery senti- 
ments were adopted, with others which betokened a general 
stampede in the direction of the new organization. Oné reso- 
lution adopted by that body read as follows : 
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Resolved, That slavery. being a sin, and this sin in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and the Church a unit, nothing short of a 
speedy and entire separation of slavery from the Church can sat- 
isfy the consciences of honest and faithful abolitionists, and 
therefore reformation or division is the only alternative. 


The object contemplated by the first movers in this conven- 
tion was evidently loyal. They intended to correct the false 
impression which the seceders had untairly endeavored to make 
on the Church, namely, that they had abandoned the cause of 
abolition and gone over to conservatism. And the natural way 
to do this was to reiterate their antislavery convictions in un- 
mistakable terms, while, at the same time, they should avow 
their confidence in the salvability of the Church. But they 
were a little too early to carry out their programme. Several 
ministers and others, who were in full sympathy with the se- 
cession, and who doubtless intended to appear soon in the 
True Wesleyan with their papers of withdrawal, as they 
afterward did, delayed a week or two to give themselves a 
chance to speak once more in their Church capacity. They 
were present in the convention in great force, and used all 
their influence to procure the adoption of sentiments that 
should necessitate us to secede if we would be consistent, and 
they succeeded, in spite of honest and persistent opposition, to 
the mortification of a respectable minority. They would not 
allow us even to say that there was the /east ground of hope, 
and we did not. The week following the Zrue Wesleyan 
was in raptures over the result, assuming that we had squarely 
adopted its platform, and could do no less than rally to the 
new standard. Some of us, who had been active in calling 
the convention, and who loved the Church so much that we 
could take no part in destroying it, profoundly regretted hav- 
ing moved in the matter at all. Zon’s Herald made the 
best of it, while the Church officials condemned the whole 
thing, and expressed much alarm. 

But after all the convention was a grand success for the 
Church in two respects at least: 1. It désabused many who had 
been made to believe that antislavery brethren who opposed 
radical measures had become “ conservative,” and would make 
no further effort to “extirpate the great evil,’ so that some, 
who had not already committed themselves to secession, con- 
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cluded to stay in the old Church a little longer. 2. It assured 
the conservatives that if they desired New England to remain 
in the Church they must treat her in a different manner from 
what they had done. This lesson was effective, and ex- 
erted great influence on the General Conference of 1844, which 
occurred some fifteen months after: 

On reaching New York the day preceding the opening of 
the Conference, the writer was invited to a private interview 
with a prominent actor in the scenes, whose influence was 
hardly equaled by that of any other man in the conservative 
party. Being seated in his room, the first question asked 
was, What does New England want? to which we replied, 
1. That Bishop Andrew should be required to purge himself 
of slavery or vacate the episcopal office. 2. That Baltimore 
should be sustained in the case of Mr. Harding. 3. That the 
infamous Few resolution against allowing colored members to 
testify against white persons in Church. trials should be re- 
scinded. 4. That no further abuse of abolitionists shall be 
perpetrated. 5. We added that we wanted several other 
things more decidedly antislavery in their character, but could 
hardly expect them under existing circumstances. 

His next question was, If the Conference will adopt the first 
four points, can New England live and sustain herself against 
the seceders ¢ to which we replied, She can, though not with- 
out considerable loss. He then said, These measures are rea- 
sonable, and Baltimore will go with you in carrying every one 
of them. This led to a conference of several Northern dele- 
gates with other leaders of the party, who fully committed 
themselves and their associates as far as they could to these 
measures. We then suggested that such was the prejudice in 
the Conference against abolitionists, that if we should make 
ourselves prominent in pushing the measures agreed upon 
they might be defeated, and proposed to them to take the la- 
boring oar into their own hands, and leave us to vote, and 
otherwise aid the desired result as we might be able. By a 
private understanding this method was informally accepted and 
carried out to a successful issue in every particular. Our mas- 
terly inactivity was deeply felt by Southern delegates, and 
they sought to draw us out in our wonted style of denuncia- 
tion against their “peculiar institution.” They abused us 
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stoutly, as their speeches show, evidently to bring us “to the 
front,” but we as stoutly endured in silence. One brother, 
however, becoming a little excited under their scorpion lash, 
clamored for the floor, when they tumultuously insisted on his 
speaking, and almost forced him to indulge them with a few 
burning words. But the excitement was so intense, and speak- 
ing so difficult, he soon subsided, and little damage was done. 
(See Debates, pp. 108, 109.) 

We have stated these facts for the special information of 
many who have wondered at the almost undisturbed quiet of 
the abolition delegates during that long and tedious debate. 
Bnt it must not be inferred that they were inactive or unim- 
portant mernbers of the body. They did much hard work, and 
fortunately were in circumstances to be effective. The con- 
servatives were as anxious to keep them in the background on 
the main subject, as the South was to have them speak out. 
They could but see that the South would sooner or later leave 
the Church, unless it should be indulged in all its proslavery 
demands, and they really desired to save the abolitionists. So 
that if there was any indication of surrender to the South on 
their part, we were in condition to counteract it. 

The case of Mr. Harding came up in due course of business 
May 7, and was discussed in a masterly manner by Dr. W. A. 
Smith of Virginia for the appellant, and John A. Collins for 
the Baltimore Conference, from whose decision the appeal 
was made. On the eleventh of May a motion of Mr. Early, 
“that the decision of the Baltimore Conference be reversed,” 
was negatived by one hundred and seventeen votes to fifty-six 
in favor. This was a grand struggle of conservatives, for'even 
Dr. Smith claimed to belong to this class, and antislavery at 
that, but net an abolitionist. Though this action was not con- 
clusive as to the status of the Conference on the merits of 
slavery, it checked the proslavery influence of the body, and 
gave us one step back toward primitive Methodism, from which 
we had been drifting under Southern dictation. 

Monday, May 20, Bishop Andrew’s case was introduced 
by J. A. Collins, of Baltimore, who offered the following : 


Whereas it is currently reported, and generally understood, 
that one of the np of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
become connected with slavery; and whereas it is due to this 
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General Conference to have a proper understanding of the matter ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the ncn vet be instructed 
to ascertain the facts in the case, and report the results of their 
investigations to this body to-morrow morning.—Journal, p. 58. 


This was adopted, and the next day the Committee on the 
Episcopacy reported the following communication from Bishop 
Andrew, (Journal, p. 63 :) 


To the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Dear Breturen: In reply to your inquiry, I submit the fol- 
lowing statement of all the facts bearing on my connection with 
slavery. Several years since an old lady of Augusta, Georgia, 
bequeathed to me a mulatto girl, in trust, that I should take care 
of her until she should be nineteen years of age; that with her 
consent I should then send her to Liberia, and, in case of her re- 
fusal, I should keep her, and make her as free as the laws of 
Georgia would permit. When the time arrived she refused to go 
to Liberia, and of her own choice remains legally my slave, though 
I derive no pecuniary advantage from her, she continuing to live 
in her own house on my lot, and has been and still is at perfect 
liberty to go to a free State at her pleasure; but the laws of the 
State will not permit her emancipation, nor admit such deed of 
emancipation to record, and she refuses to leave the State. In her 
case, theretore, I have been made a slaveholder legally, but not 
with my own consent. 

2. About five years since the mother of my former wife left to 
her daughter, not to me, a negro boy; and as my wife died with- 
out a will more than two years since, by the laws of the State he 
becomes legally my property. In this case, as in the former, 
emancipation is impracticable in the State ; but he shall be at liberty 
to leave the State whenever I shall be satisfied that he is prepared 
to/provide for himself, or I can have sufficient security that he will 
be protected and provided for in the place to which he may go. 

3. Inthe month of January last I married my present wife, she 
being at the time possessed of slaves inherited from her former 
husband’s estate, and belonging to her. Shortly after my mar- 
riage, being unwilling to become their owner, regarding them as 
strictly hers, and the laws not permitting their emancipation, I 
secured thein to her by a deed of trust. 

It will be obvious to you, from the above statement of facts, 
that I have neither bought nor sold a slave; that in the only cir- 
cumstances in which [am legally aslaveholder emancipation 1s im- 
practicable. As to the servants owned by my wife, I have no legal 
responsibility in the premises, nor could my wife emancipate 
them did she desire to do so. I have thus plainly stated all the 
facts in the case, and submit the statement for the consideration 
of the General Conference. 

Yours respectfully, James O, ANDREW. 
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This brought the rumors of months to a focus, and forced 
the delicate question of slavery or no slavery in the Episcopacy 
upon the Conference. It was a trying moment. Who would 
speak first was a question which few could answer. But we 
were not long left in suspense. Most fittingly, old Baltimore 
stood forth in two of its oldest and most distinguished dele- 
gates, Alfred Griffith and John Davis, and offered the follow- 
ing, (Journal, p. 64:) 


Whereas, the Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has become connected with slavery ; 
and whereas it has been, from the origin of said Church, a settled 
policy and the invariable usage to elect no person to the office of 
Bishop who was embarrassed with this “ great evil,” as under 
such circumstances it would be impossible for a Bishop to exercise 
the functions and perform the duties assigned to a General Super- 
intendent with acceptance in that large portion of his charge in 
‘which slavery does not exist; and whereas Bishop Andrew was 
himself nominated by our brethren of the slaveholding States, and 
elected by the General Conference of 1832, as a candidate who, 
though living in the midst of a slaveholding population, was 
nevertheless free from all personal connection with slavery; and 
whereas this is, of all periods in our history as a Church, the one 
least favorable to such an innovation upon the practice and usage 
of Methodism as to confide a part of the itinerant General Superin- 
tendency to a slaveholder; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Rev. James O. Andrew be, and he is hereby, 
affectionately requested to resign his office as one of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


This resolution was directly to the point, and should have 
been adopted. But it was a little too explicit for the Confer- 
ence and the times. Accordingly the next day Rev. J. B. 
Finley, a noble Western pioneer of the Ohio Conference, of- 
fered a substitute in the following words, (Journal, p. 65 :) 


Whereas, the Discipline of our Church forbids the doing any 
thing calculated to destroy our itinerant General Superintendency, 
and whereas Bishop Andrew has become connected with slavery 
by marriage and otherwise, and this act having drawn after it 
circumstances which, in the estimation of the General Conference, 
will greatly embarrass the exercise of his office as an itinerant 
General Superintendent, if not in some places entirely prevent it ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Conference that 
he desist from the exercise of this office so long as this impedi- 
ment remains. 3 

Fourtu Serizs, Vor. XXIIL—16 
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The debate that followed was very long and able, the most 
of the time being occupied by the opponents of the measure. 
Never did men plead with stronger determination to win, or 
with more skill and persistence. Mr. Blake, of North Caro- 
lina, did not speak without reason when he said, in opposition 
to restricting the discussion, that it “had already brought the 
majority to tears—to a legal repentance; and the prosecution | 
of it would bring them to evangelical conversion.” The South 
and two Bishops were firmly opposed to doing any thing. The 
other Bishops hesitated—did iot know what would be best. 
Conservatives vacillated. Rev. J. A. Collins, the champion of 
his Conference in the Harding case, was willing to let the good 
Bishop off with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Bishop Andrew be, and he hereby is, affection- 
ately and earnestly requested to take the necessary measures to 
free himself from connection with slavery at the earliest period 
practicable within the ensuing four years.— Debates, p. 147. 

As the Conference seemed to be about to vote on the question, 
May 30, “ Bishop Hedding suggested that the Conference have 
no afternoon session, and thus allow the Bishops time to consult 
together, with a hope that they might be able to present a 
plan of adjusting our present difficulties. The suggestion was 
received with general and great cordiality.”—Journal, p. 74. 

Abolitionists regarded this as a most alarming measure. 
Accordingly the delegates of the New England Conferences 
were immediately called together, and after due deliberation 
unanimously adopted a paper, declaring in substance that it 
was their solemn conviction that if Bishop Andrew should be 
left by the Conference in the exercise of Episcopal functions it 
would break up the most of our Churches in New England ; 
and that the only way they could be holden together would 
be to secede in a body, and invite Bishop Hedding to preside 
over them. The proposition was also concurred in by some 
of our most distinguished laymen who were present, and a 
committee of two was appointed to communicate this action. to 
Bishop Hedding before he should meet with his colleagues. 
But so much time was consumed by the meeting, and in copy- 
ing the document, that we were too late, and did not see him, 
deeming it dangerous to our interests to call him out, believing 
it would be construed and used in a way to defeat our object. 
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The next morning the Bishops* reported unanimously, “ rec- 
ommending the postponement of further action in the case of 
Bishop Andrew until the ensuing General Conference.”—/Jour- 
nal, p. 75. Their report was laid over one day. On the 
morning of June 1 Bishop Hedding invited one of that com- 
mittee to the vestry of the church, where he was fully informed 
of the aforesaid action. He thought our fears well founded, 
and deeply regretted that he had not known of our action be- 
fore he signed that report, and said he would go rigl.t into the 
Conference and withdraw his name. He did so, stating that 
he had signed the document presented yesterday as a peace 
measure, but that facts had come to his knowledge since which 
led him to believe that it would not make peace, and that it 
might be productive of a lengthened debate, and instead of 
removing would only increase the difficulty. (Jowrnad, p. 81.) 
This so impaired the influence of the Bishops’ recommendation 
that the Conference laid it on the table by a vote of ninety- 
five to eighty-four, showing very clearly that it would have 
carried had not Bishop Hedding withdrawn his name. 

Thus we passed another dangerous crisis, and, on motion of 
John A. Collins, the substitute of J. B. Finley was taken up 
and adopted by a vote of one hundred and ten in favor to 
sixty-eight against it, which seemed to the uninitiated to be 
the conclusion of the contest. But it was not. Monday 
morning, June 3, Henry Slicer and.T. B. Sargent of Balti. 
more’ offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, 1. That it is the sense of this General Conference that 
the vote of Saturday last in the case of Bishop Andrew be under- 
stood as advisory only, and not in the light of ajudicial mandate. 

Resolved, 2. That the final disposition of Bishop Andrew’s 
case be postponed until the General Conference of 1848, in con- 
formity with the suggestions of the Bishops in their address to 
the Conference on Friday, 31st of May. 


These resolutions were laid on the table “for the present” 
by a majority of only seven. (Journal, p. 85.) Then followed 
resolutions by Dr. Capers and others, proposing a division of 
the Church, which were referred to a committee of nine. Two 
days later came the declaration of the Southern delegates, pre- 
dicting a state of things in the South arising from the recent 


* Bishops Soule, Hedding, Waugh, and Morris. 
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action, especially in Bishop Andrew’s ease, which would ren- 
der the continued jurisdiction of the General Conference in- 
consistent with the success of the ministry in the slaveholding 
States. This was also referred to the committee of nine, and 
formed the basis of its report, which was adopted. Imme- 
diately upon this the Bishops came forward with several ques- 
tions as to the status of Bishop Andrew, what work he should 
perform, and how he should be supported, the answers to 
which seemed considerably to soften the action had in his case. 
In the midst of these rushing events we were informed that 
the Hon. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, a man of sur- 
passing influence in the councils of the nation, had been con- 
sulted, and had given an opinion fully sustaining the worst 
predictions of Southern brethren relative to the effect of our 
action bearing upon slavery. The excitement in the city was 
intense. Thundering applause rolled along the galleries of the 
Conference Reom, responsive to the powerful appeals of South- 
ern delegates, despite the. rules of the house. A mob was 
loudly talked of, and some members apprehended a general 
outburst of proslavery indignation to such a degree that the 
Conference would after all retract and leave Bishop Andrew 
in full canonicals. 

It was in this state of things that the Committee of nine 
prepared their report. Guarded as it was, some thought it un- 
constitutional, because it looked too complacently to a threat- 
ened secession not provided for in our organization. But it 
was replied that all constitutions are inoperative in revolutions. 
The conservatives wished to be conciliatory, and if there must 
be a secession they desired to have it as fraternal as possible. 
One of the Committee, at least, assented to the measure to pre- 
sent the repeal of the action of the Conference in relation to 
Bishop Andrew, and the consequent necessity of secession in 
the East. He preferred that the South and slavery should 
secede rather than the East and antislavery, even if they should 
take all the Church property with them. Had the South acted 
in accordance with the spirit of the declaration of its delegates 
to the General Conference, and their subsequent professions 
and promises before that body, there probably would have been 
no secession, certainly none of the character of the one which led 
to the organization of the Church South. Still it was not rea- 
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sonable to expect that they would do so. The Southern heart 
was bent on justifying and extending slavery at every hazard. 
This mad scheme shaped all their thoughts and plans. The 
Church was of no account in comparison with it. Had the 
General Conference yielded every thing the secession might. 
have been postponed, but it would have come, plan or no 
plan; and the seceders would have demanded their full share 
of the Church property, and the courts would have granted it, 
and the rebellion would have come also. God seems to have 
given them up, as he did Pharaoh, to follow their own delusions 
with greediness, that they might be compelled to let his people 
go. And they imitated that old oppressor in many respects. 
Their plans were bold and far-reaching, covering not only 
Kansas and Nebraska, but every part of American soil, 
and that at every sacrifice which might be found necessary. 
But they were too self-confident and hasty to succeed. Every 
seeming advantage they secured for many years worked against 
them, revealing to the free States the boundlessness of their 
ambition, and the impossibility of satisfying them by any 
means short of complete surrender to their dictation. 

What would have been the result had our ministry in the 
South stood up firmly to the principles of John Wesley and his 
early associates on the subject of slavery we are not permitted 
to know. They might have been driven from the field, or 
murdered outright, as some were. Possibly they would have 
molded public sentiment so as to have lifted the burden from 
God’s suffering poor who cried day and night unto him for de- 
liverance, and thus have saved the nation from the terrible 
Rebellion and waste of life and treasure which seemed necessary 
to the overthrow of the darkest, broadest, and most thoroughly 
fortified system of human oppression that ever existed. 

Though the Church was at fault in conniving at this great 
iniquity, she only followed in the wake of public sentiment and 
the practice of other denominations. Her Book of Discipline 
always recognized slavery as “a great evil.” And she was 
also foremost in the North to speak out against it. Other 
Churches which jurisdictionally and fraternally embraced the 
slaveholding States have taken no action against it to this day ; 
nor have some which held no official connection with the South, 
Hence, the General Conference of 1844, in refusing to allow a 
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Bishop to hold slaves in the mildest and least objectionable 
form, is entitled to more credit than it has received. Con- 
sidering the cireumstances and the times, this was a long step 
in the right direction ;.and the act by which it repudiated the 
vile slave code that disallowed colored persons testifying 
against white persons was another. Add to this its justification 
of Baltimore Conference in suspending Mr. Harding because he 
would not manumit his slaves, and we have a trinity of anti- 
slavery measures that had no equal in any denomination in the 
country at that time. 

If our sad experience with this “great evil” shall teach us 
the sin and danger of letting down our moral standard to secure 
the patronage of rich and worldly men it will not be in vain. 
Such a policy may seem to be wise, and may secure temporary 
benefit, but it will be ruinous in the end. Slavery will never 
again demand our approval, but other popular evils will. And 
they will promise grand results of political and social influence 
and financial aid. Let us not be deceived. “ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation,” but “sin isa reproach to any people.” Once 
admitted, it will eat as doth a canker, and sooner or later 
neutralize our religious power, and leave us to be the prey of 
our enemies, and another monument of God’s displeasure at 
the worldly wisdom of his people. 


& 
a id 





Art V.—THE MODERN THEOLOGY OF HOLLAND. 


Die Moderne Theologie in den Niederlanden, nach den Hauptwerken ihrer beriithmtesten 
Vertreter. Von P. HorsTepE Dk Groot, Dr. Theol., Professor in Groningen, 
Bonn: Adolph Marcus. 1870. 

THE conflict between evangelical and skeptical theology is 

waged with no less spirit in Holland than in Germany, France, 

Switzerland, and most recently in the Scandinavian countries. 

Dutch theology is largely affected by that of Germany, and 

sooner or later passes through pretty much the same stages. 

We do not mean that it is not original. Some of the strongest 

thinkers on the Continent are connected with the Universities 

of Groningen, Utrecht, and Leyden, and their works are 
hardly from the press at home before they are translated into 
both German and French, and often into English, and their 
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field thus indefinitely amplified. The Dutchman, in the use 
of both his original and suggested material, has the advantage 
over his German neighbor of being more practical, more direct— 
in a word, more Anglo-Saxon. This we see especially in both 
the skeptical and’ apologetical literature of Holland during the 
last ten years. The appeals of the two great parties to the con- 
flict are cast in such popular mold, and are so pointed and 
concise, that one is never in doubt as to the meaning; and, as 
might be expected, the effect upon the masses is immediate, 
albeit the Dutch are not celebrated for hasty conclusions. 

The controversy between orthodox and skeptical theology 
that has been waged in Germany largely by ponderous volumes, 
has been conducted in Holland very much by pamphlets. 
Many of these are of local interest only, and, even when they 
are not, the chances are that their small size causes them either 
to be overlooked, or regarded as unprofitable investments for the 
foreign book-market. Dr. Hofstede de Groot has clearly made 
good use of this ephemeral class of works—and our obligation 
to him is therefore all the greater—though he claims to bring 
to view only the principal works of representative Dutch Ra- 
tionalists, in order to present a picture of the most recent Dutch 
skeptical tendency, or, as its adherents take special pleasure in 
calling it, the Modern Theology. He had presented it in the 
first instance as a lecture before a conference of Dutch and 
German clergymen, which convened in Wesel on the 11th and 
12th of October, 1869. It has been translated into German by 
Dr. Wolters, and edited by Dr. W. Krafft, of Bonn University. 
In its present shape, while preserving the form of a lecture, we 
suspect from the elaborate tell-tale foot-notes that it has under- 
gone considerable emendation and enlargement. It may be re- 
garded as in some sense a sequel to the same author’s elaborate 
article on “ The Modern Theology: its Importance, Nature, and 
Origin,” (published in the Waarheid in Liefde, a Dutch theo- 
logical Review, 1864, pages 291-391,) and the two asa comple- 
ment to the much-lauded address of Professor Doedes, of Utrecht, 
delivered on the opening of the new scholastic year, 1861, enti- 
tled, “ An Examination of the So-called Modern Theology.” 

The Modern Theology of Holland falls naturally into the 
three departments of History, Philosophy, and Dogmatics. 

I. The first work emanating from the school of Dutch Modern 
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Theologians—in fact, the one that gave origin and organization 
to it—was “ Letters on the Bible,” by Busken Huet, who was at 
the time, now eleven years ago, a Walloon pastor at Harlem. The 
book was not distinguished by its originality, but by its striking 
way of putting old and long-refuted skeptical objections. Its 
style was attractive, and its negative dealing with the historical 
features of the Bible uncompromising and unblushing. Uhlich, 
of Germany, and Heinrich Lang, of Switzerland, have written 
in quite the same vein, and with hardly less skill. Huet at- 
tempts to show that the Biblical history, from Genesis to the 
end of Acts, is inconsistent with itself, unworthy of God, and 
therefore unreliable. This position he undoubtedly adopted 
from Professor Kuenen, of Leyden University. The latter 
makes a distinction between the history and the historiography 
of Israel, and would have us believe that the historians often 
modified, amplified, ornamented, and even falsified events, that 
had transpired before their day, and that they did this especially 
in the interests of the priests. 

The two works in which Kuenen has presented his views at 
length are his “ Historical-Critical Inquiry into the Books of the 
Old Testament,” and his “ History of the Israelitish Religion.” 
The former is written in a forcible style, and can compete in 
every respect with the chief products of rationalistic criticism 
inGermany. In negation it goes far beyond De Wette, Ewald, 
and Hitzig. For instance, according to him, we have but one 
Psalm by David, and not a single Proverb by Solomon. And 
why not? Because the only reliable history there is of these 
two men teaches us that it was as impossible for them as for 
their contemporaries to compose such pious Psalms and wise 
Proverbs! Their own character was too far below the moral 
standard of their alleged writings to admit such a supposition. 
“Tt is inconceivable that Solomon or his contemporaries ever 
reached the stand-point of religious or moral development which 
the Book of Proverbs exhibits. ... Even the songs which 
Ewald and Hitzig assume to be Davidic, display a stand-point 
of religious development which was never reached in the 
Davidie period; they cannot be much older than the time of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, or Micah, and it is even probable that 
some are still later.” * 


* Historical-Critical Inquiry, vol. iii, pp. 83, 266. 
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As for really historical ground, according to Kuenen we 
cannot go farther back than the eighth century before 
Christ, or the time of Hosea and Amos. All the preceding 
times are enveloped in hopeless myth. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the founders of Israel, are not persons, but personifica- 
tions. They are purely ideal figures, for modern historical 
inquiry teaches us that races are not derived from one pro- 
genitor, but many. The development and preservation of 
Israel—its whole history—were the result of purely national 
causes. The religion of the Jews was of divine origin, just as 
other religions and the best systems of philosophy are divine. 
Here Kuenen digs a pit into which he afterward falls himself. 
He says expressly on pages 7, 9, 11, 12 of his “ Israelitish Relig- 
ion”; “ Between the religion of Israel and all other religious 
forms there is no real difference. . . . We cannot admit of a 
specific difference between the Jewish religions and its sisters. 
... The religion of Israel, like every other form, is the fruit 
of man’s spiritual activity.” In an essay in the ‘“ Godgeleerde 
Bydragen,” (October, 1860,) he says: “ The supernatural would 
be the superdivine!” But in the latter part of his “ Israelitish 
Religion,” on pp. 228, 290, 372, he contradicts his first position, 
and concedes to the Israelites a higher form of religion than 
any other nation possessed. “The great service of Moses,” he 
says, “was to combine religion with morality. Jehovah ap- 
peared before this people with moral requirements and com- 
mandments, and here lay the starting-point of Israel’s rich 
religious development, the germ of all the glorious truths 
that were destined to ripen in the coming age. . . . Jehovah 
is distinguished from other gods not only in allowing 
himself to be worshipped by offerings and fasts, but by the 
observance of moral prescriptions which constituted the main 
import of the Decalogue. . . . To the prophets it was revealed 
{how could Professor Kuenen ever let such an orthodox word 
escape his pen?] that Israel’s salvation rests alone in true faith 
in Jehovah, and in unqualified surrender to his law.” 

There was, then, after all some difference between the God 
of Israel and the Baal, Ashteroth, Moloch, Venus, and Bac- 
chus of the pagans! This contradiction pervades Kuenen’s 
whole work—nay, his whole gystem—and is another specimen of 
what the Rationalists offer as a substitute for what they toil to 
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destroy. We prefer to keep what we have until they give us 
something that is at least self-consistent. 

Schelien is the only other writer in the historical depart- 
ment of the Dutch Modern Theology we shall mention. In 
1856, while yet orthodox, he wrote an introduction to the 
Books of the New Testament, which he aimed directly at the 
negative criticism of the Tiibingen school. His most import- 
ant work since his somersault is his “ Gospel of John, Critico- 
historically Examined,” (1864,) a book defending Baur’s view 
that what has been alleged as John’s Gospel is not by John at 
all, but dates from the middle of the second century. This 
work has been ably reviewed in the “ Waarheid in Liebe ” (1865) . 
by Dr. Thoden van Belzen, who demonstrates from Scholten’s 
own premises and proofs that John was the real author of the 
Gospel, and that Scholten only arrives at a different conclu- 
sion by doing violence to his own argument. The reply is 
exquisitely conceived and very trenchant, and leaves Dr. Schol- 
ten in a most unenviable plight. 

II. The philosophical element of Dutch Modern Theology 
has been less elaborated than the other two. The works of 
Professor Opzoomer, of Utrecht University, comprise the most 
important contributions in this field. He is the founder and 
representative of the empirical philosophy prevailing in the 
Netherlands. His work on Religion, which appeared in in- 
stallments in 1864-1868, contains his whole system of the phi- 
losophy of religion. He here professes great respect for 
Christianity—that is, his Christianity, one without either mir- 
acles or doctrines. In the following words of his we are 
reminded of that class of German Rationalists who are so 
cautious and conservative in their concessions to the evangelic- 
al school that, if they said less than they do, they would say 
nothing at all ; “God is Father, the almighty and wise love ; and 
Jesus of Nazareth is, by his life and example, the noblest in- 
carnation of the service of this Father.” Opzoomer makes 
the sad confession that his Christianity is that of Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller. He talks much of irresistible and un- 
changeable natural causes, forces, laws, but never seems to 
bear in mind that these cannot operate without, first, One to 
establish them, and then One to execute them. Sin is in the 
world; hence God willed it so. With him there is no difference 
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between good and evil. The four usual ways of proving the 
existence of God are invalid. As to the theological proof, for 
example, Opzoomer says we do not know God’s purposes. All 
things have been shaped by the iron law of necessity. 

One would think from Opzoomer’s frequent use of the terms 
faith and redemption that he has at least some appreciation 
of the objects represented by them. But not at all. “Sci- 
ence,” he thus sums up, “is not to appear before the bar of 
faith, but faith before that of science; for it is not the credi- 
bility of knowledge, but of faith, that is to be proved.... 
Science needs no justification. ...The believer, on the con- 
trary, must justify his faith, and that before the bar of science. 
Thus, as a matter of course, the final decision and the supreme 
power rest with science.” Great indeed is the science of Op- 
zoomer, and in like ratio is the insignificance of the thing he 
calls faith. His manner of rejecting miracles is the same old 
threadbare argunrent of Hume. ‘Modern science is estab- 
lished on the experience acquired by the observance of nature. 
What experience teaches is the touchstone for testing the his- 
torical value of the accounts that reach us from past ages.” * 
Again, and more positively : “ It is the duty of the historian to 
reject every narrative which is in manifest contradiction with 
every thing known to him concerning the time of its alleged 
occurrence... . Nothing in all nature gives probability to the 
supposition that moral and religions greatness can be estab- 
lished by dominion over natural phenomena.” + ‘“ We know 
nothing of the supernatural ; to us there is not a single mir- 
acle.” ¢ “ Experience—it, and it alone! What is beyond it 
is from an evil source. For our knowledge there is but one 
way—the way of observation.” § 

The defect of Opzoomer’s philosophical principles is that he 
gives us nothing positive. His is a destructive hand, and his 
thoughts seem to fall into shape only when intent upon attack. 
Even then they are not free from glaring inconsistencies and 
contradictions, as Dr. Hofstede de Groot very clearly shows. 
Opzoomer, however, is a reverend man, and on all the pages 
he has written against the supernatural character of Christian- 

* The Truth, and its Sources of Knowledge, p. 43. 


+ The Nature of Knowledge, pp. 31, 33. 
¢ The Spirit of the New Tendency, p. 28. § Free Science, p. 26. 
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ity, not a word can be found that smacks of the wanton and 
frivolous Rationalism of Schenkel, and his plaything, the Ger- 
man Protestant Association. 

Ili. The acknowledged representative of the doctrinal de- 
partment of the Modern Theology of Holland is Allard Pier- 
son, now private lecturer in Heidelberg University. He was 
formerly Pastor of the Walloon Church in Rotterdam, but he 
renounced the pastorate because of a growing disinclination to 
remain connected with any confession. Even while he was 
yet preaching he made use of such expressions as these: “No 
religious reformer is comparable with Buddha.... The time 
will soon come when India will rank higher than Palestine in 
theological study.” He claims that his effort is “to promote 
the principles of humanity, good taste, and the perception of 
spiritual things; to bring our social life under the influence of 
the noblest humanism.” 

In “ Direction and Life,” the work in which Pierson lays 
down his doctrinal system, he goes as far as Opzoomer in re- 
pudiating a divine revelation. He uses the word revelation, 
but only in the sense that Jesus is the most attractive revelation 
of the truly natural man ! (Pp. 98, 414.) 

The Modern Theology of Holland is, according to this ardent 
adherent of it, man’s faith in himself; by it he satisfies his 
passion for reality. Sin isa defect in our development. Since 
no revelation is given as an infallible means for acquiring a 
knowledge of the real, the existing, we must look about for 
other means.. These are, fortunately, not far from us, namely: 
Perception, capacity, religious feeling, empiricism, Protestant 
Christian training, doctrine and example of Jesus, [Pierson 
fails to tell us why we should show a preference to this Teach- 
er,] human society, and conscience. But “ conscience,” ac- 
cording to him, “is man’s inmost conviction erected on the 
basis of reason.” 

Pierson’s faults lie mainly in his theology. Heidelberg, 
in drawing on Leyden for him, has secured one of the most 
respectable representatives of Continental Rationalism. That 
his lectures are heard by far more students than any other the- 
ological professor in that institution is no great compliment 
since the passage of Heidelberg; and even the whole govern- 
ment of Church and education in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
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into the hands of the Rationalists. Schenkel can feel himself 
flattered if he has a score of auditors; the cold deliverances of 
Gess are heard by only those who are required to hear him in 
order to pass their examination as candidates; Hitzig has a 
few more, attracted rather by his real scholarship and dry 
humor than his theology. Rothe’s mantle has fallen on no 
one, though it seems to have dropped nearer Pierson than any 
other. This man is highly esteemed personally by the stu- 
dents, for they believe him sincere and disinterested, which 
they cannot say of all his associates; while his warm heart, 
animated style, and courteous bearing toward his theological 
opponents have secured him respect in circles that have no 
sympathy with his skeptical opinions. 

Albert Réville, the former associate pastor, with Pierson, of 
the Walloon Church in Rotterdam, is also a Modern Theologian. 
His “ Manual of Religious Instruction” is, perhaps, his most posi- 
tive work, and contains many useful lessons. Scholten can 
likewise be regarded as in a certain sense a contributor to 
the doctrinal department of the Dutch Modern Theology. 
His “ Doctrine of the Reformed Church,” “ Introduction to 
Christian Dogmaties,” and “ Free Will,” were published before 
he had cast himself fully into the rationalistic current. They 
abound in contradictions, as Dr. Hofstede de Groot has very 
satisfactorily shown in his “ Reply to J. H. Scholten,” (Gron- 
ingen, 1859.) 

The object of the Dutch Modern Theologians, taken as a class, 
may be summed up as follows: 1. History must be recon- 
structed ; for every miracle must disappear from the biblical 
narrative, since philosophy teaches that there can be no 
miracles, 2. Philosophy must be liberated from the so-called 
divine revelation, because the history of the present time, or 
experience, teaches that there can be nothing supernatural ; 
hence there never was. Thus the argument whirls in a hope- 
less circle; history demonstrates from (untrue) philosophy, and 
philosophy from (untrue) history, that there is no such thing as 
miracle, nor even any thing supernatural! Can we wonder at 
the sorry plight of the Modern Theologians which Pierson 
divulges on the very first page of his “ Mirror of the Times :” 
“We do not conceal the fact that our theology is involved in 
ceaseless vacillation ?” s 
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The effect of the Dutch modern theology on the people at 
large is quite the same as kindred tendencies in other countries. 
Materialism is gaining ground in the study of natural sciences ; 
science in general is regarded as a substitute for religion. The 
rationalistic clergy are making themselves more welcome and 
popular, and are banding into organizations; the number 
of the theological students is daily decreasing, and the want of 
preachers is becoming a serious question to the Dutch Church ; 
the journals and periodicals are constantly yielding to the 
spreading skepticism, and serving it up in popular form for the 
masses ; important defections from the Church, of both clergy 
and laity, are steadily multiplying. The old pastoral zeal is 
dying out. Not long ago, when an important secular ‘news- 
paper was about to be established, some forty preachers 
announced themselves ready to renounce their ministerial func- 
tions and engage in its management. Can we wonder that 
empty benches are multiplying in the Churches? 

But the agencies are at work to arrest these evils. The 
men who are defending the cause of Christianity are rendering 
excellent service. Huet’s dangerously fascinating book, already 
noticed, has been admirably answered by Dr. Hofstede de 
Groot in his “ Letters on the Bible,” (Groningen, 1859.) But 
this is only one of many proofs furnished by the brief history 
of the Dutch Modern Theology, that no new attack which it has 
made on evangelical truth has had to wait long for a successful 
reply. But the apologetical labors of: Van Oosterzee, De Groot, 
Doedes, and others, are already bearing fruit, not only in Hol- 
land, but in Germany, France, and Great Britain. The spirit 
animating these writers is at once earnest and hopeful. The 
Modern Theology is just now the fashion among the Dutch, 
and they need time to prove the poverty of its service. 

The conflict in Holland, however, is only one part of the 
general warfare. The lines of truth and error extend the whole 
length of Christendom. No thinking nation can claim exemp- 
tion from sharing in the general contest for mastery. Evén 
Catholicism and Judaism have their strongly-defined orthodox 
and heterodox wings, and the measure of intellectual activity 
and power of a people can be directly determined by the fervor 
and nerve with which their part in the momentous struggle is 
carried on. It is yet too soon to calculate results. In some 
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parts of the field the turning-point has not been reached. In 
the American Church, for instance, only the skirmishers have 
been engaged ; the time is yet to come—and it will Jikely reach 
us before the century closes—when the strife between orthodoxy 
and skepticism will be as intense, as bitter, and the result as 
far-reaching, as any page of the history of the Church recalls. 

But the cause of truth has never permanently lost ground by 
these conflicts; it has, on the contrary, always gained in the 
end. As during the progress of the American Rebellion new 
and more deadly instruments of warfare were invented than 
had ever been employed betore, owing at once to necessity and 
to increased mental activity in that direction, so every period of 
conflict between evangelical and skeptical theology produces a 
whole new, and hitherto unsurpassed, class of weapons, and 
new tactics as well, for immediate service. The Church cannot 
dispense with what she has been thus driven to employ by the 
malignity and adroitness of her foes. The greatest arguments 
we have for the divine origin of Christ have been direct replies 
to skeptical attacks. The best works of Neander, Tholuck, 
Dorner, Lange, Luthardt, De Pressensé, Van Oosterzee, Rig- 
genbach, and others, have been at once suggested and enforced 
by the leading rationalistic writers since 1835, and the same 
necessity is still supplying the arsenal of the Church with its 
best weapons. Let us go on devising, planning, warming with 
vur work ; following our enemies to their own chosen battle- 
fields, and fighting them with the weapons whiclr they have 
driven us to employ, never for a moment imagining that the 
fault is with our cause if victory keeps apace, or that the drones 
are right who tell us that our efforts only add bitterness to the 
struggle; cherishing the broadest sympathy with every partner 
in arms, of whatever name; each one believingly and cheer- 
fully striving for a victory that shall cover every acre of the 
contested ground. 
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Art. VI.—EZEKIEL’S VISION. 


Commentar iiher den Propheten Ezechiel. Von Heinrich Anpr. Curist. HAVER- 
nick. Erlangen. 1843. 

Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy. An Exposition. By Parrick FatrBatrn. 
D.D. Second Edition. Edinburgh. 1855. 

Ezekiel and Daniel, with Notes, Critical, ete. By Rev. Henry Cowxzs, D.D. New 


the ecienier al the Prophet Ezekiel Elucidated. By EB. W. Henastensera, D.D. 

Translated by A. C. & J.G. Murpuy. Edinburgh. 1869. 
THE introductory vision of Ezekiel’s prophecy (chap. i, 1-28) 
is full of majesty and full of mystery. St. Jerome tells us that 
the ancient synagogue was silent on the passage, and, deeming 
it a record of secret theology concerning God and angels, the 
Jews prohibited any public attempt at exposition, and even 
suffered not their children to read it till the age of thirty. And 
all devout readers have felt on perusing it that here they were ' 
in the highest realm of sacred symbolism. But these symbols 
have’a meaning, and this whole vision had its special design 
and deep significance, which every faithful student of the 
Divine Word will seek to know.* 

It will serve the purpose of exposition to arrange and discuss 
the details of the vision under appropriate headings. The 


Date OF THE VisIon, Verses 1, 2, 


is definitely given as the fifth year of King Jehoiachin’s cap- 
tivity. This Jewish monarch had reigned only three months 
when he was conquered by the King of Babylon and carried 
into captivity, he and his mother, and all the princes and 
mighty men of his kingdom, and all the craftsmen and smiths, 
and none were left behind except the very poorest classes of 
the people. (2 Kings xxiv.) This was to the exiles a memorable 
woe, a national calamity never to be forgotten, and therefore 
might well form an epoch from which to reckon the time of 
Ezekiel’s prophetic call. But the Prophet alludes to still an- 
other epoch which it is not so easy to understand, and which, in 


* The results of the best criticism and the most trustworthy exposition of this 
Prophet of the Exile are given in the works named at the head of this article. 
These books we name, not for the purpose of reviewing them, or of showing their 
comparative merits, but to indicate our guides—so far as commentaries should be 
used as guides—in the present attempt to explain this sublime vision. 
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fact, all criticism has thus far failed to put beyond dispute. He 
tells us that this opening vision occurred on the fifth day of the 
Sourth month of the thirtieth year. This is noticeably obscure, 
and the reader is obliged, to a certain extent, to conjecture the 
meaning. There are four different opinions from which we 
may choose. Calvin, following some Jewish expositors, and 
followed’ by Hitzig and others, understands the thirtieth year 
Strom the last Jubilee. But this view, as Fairbairn well says, 
“rests entirely on hypothesis, there being no historical notice 
of a Jubilee about the time referred to, nor any other instance 
of such an occurrence being taken by a prophet as an era 
from which to date either his own entrance on the prophetical 
oftice, or any other event of importance to the Church.” There 
are two other epochs, for either of which more reason can 
be given. Thirty years from the fifth of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
carries us back to the eéghteenth year of Josiah, when the Book 
of the Law was discovered in the Temple. This led to various 
reforms in the Jewish state, particularly to the holding of 

“such a Passover as had not been holden from the days of the 
Judges that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the Kings of 
Israel, nor of the Kings of Judah.” 2 Kings xxiii,22. Hiiver- 
nick, who adopts this epoch, remarks that the Prophet thus 
contrasts the latest national adversity with the latest prosperity. 
But others, not satistied with this view, and at a loss to account 
for the prophet taking two Jewish epochs from which to date 
his visions, have sought for a Chaldean epoch that might meet 
all the conditions of the case. And it is claimed that the fifth 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity was also the thirtieth year from 
the beginning of the new era of Nabopolassar, the father of 

Nebuchadnezzar and founder of the Babylonian empire. It is 
supposed to favor this opinion that Jeremiah, Ezekiel’s contem- 
porary, makes a similar double reference in his prophecy, 

(xxv, 1:) “The fourth year of Jehoiachim, which was the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar.” But here it will be at once 
noticed that Jeremiah clearly tells his meaning, and does not 

leave us to conjecture. How utterly unintelligible would have 
been his allusion if he had only said, “That was the first 

year,” and had not added the qualifying word, “ of Nebuchad- 

nezzar.” Here, then, is an insuperable objection to both the 

last-named hypotheses. If the prophet meant to date this 
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thirtieth year from either the eighteenth of Josiah or the first 
of Nabopolassar, or from any other historic epoch, he ought by 
all means to have specified his reference. ‘“ No period of in- 
ternal reformation, like that in Josiah’s reign, is ever taken by 
the prophets as a chronological starting-pvint,” * and “of an era 
of Nabopolassar there is otherwise no trace in Scripture.” + In 
view of these considerations, and in the absence of all qualifying 
terms to put beyond dispute the prophet’s meaning, we incline 
to adopt the opinion that he means the thirtieth year of his own 
life. It is easier to account for the lack of precision on this 
hypothesis than on any other. “It was customary for the 
Levites, and, we may infer, also for the priests, to enter on their 
duty of service at the Temple in their thirtieth year ; and though 
the prophets were not wont to connect the period when they 
received their predictions with their own age at the time of re- 
ceiving them, yet the case of Ezekiel was somewhat peculiar. 
As the Lord, by his special presence and supernatural revela- 
tions, was going to become a sanctuary to the exiles on the 
banks of the Chebar, (see especially xi, 16,) so Ezekiel, 
whom these revélations were in the first instance made, was to 
be to the people residing there in the room of the ministering 
priesthood. By waiting upon his instructions they were to learn 
the mind of God, and to have what, situated as matters now 
were in Jerusalem, would prove more than a compensation for 
the loss of the outward Temple service. It seems, therefore, to 
have been the intention of the prophet, by designating himself 
so expressly a priest, and a priest having reached his thirtieth 
year, to represent his prophetic agency to his exiled countrymen 
as a kind of priestly service, to which he was divinely called at 
the usual period of life.” t 


THE PLAcE, (Verse 3,) 


where the prophet received his opening vision was in the land 
of the Chaldeans by the river Chebar, one of those rivers of Baby- 
lon by which the tearful captives sat down and wept when they 
remembered Zion. (Psa. exxxvii, 1.) It has been common to 
identify this Chebar with the Habor, “the river of Gozan,” men- 
tioned 2 Kings xvii, 6. But the orthography of the names 


* Fairbairn, p. 24. + Hengstenberg, p. 2. } Fairbairn, p. 25. 
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a could hardly have been thus confounded, and the 
labor was in the country of the Medes, beyond the limits of 
Chaldea, and two hundred miles from Babylon. It seems, 
therefore, much better to identify this Chebar with the great 
canal of Nebuchadnezzar, which, according to Abydenus, was 
called the Royal River, and was dug as a branch stream from the 
Euphrates, deriving its waters from the latter river. “The word 
Chebar implies something great and long. The testimony of 
all history, sacred and profane, locates these Hebrew captives 
near Babylon, and not in the remote districts of Upper Mesopo- 
tamia. It scarcely admits of question that the Jewish captives 
were employed in excavating these immense canals, and hence 
would naturally have their homes along their line.” * 


Tue PropHetic CALL, (Verses 1, 3,) 


is indicated by a fourfold form of expression: “The heavens 
were opened . . . I saw visions of God . . . The word of the 
Lord came expressly + unto Ezekiel . . . The hand of the Lord 
came upon him.” The first two were external presentations 
of the Divine Presence, premonitions of approaching wonders. 
The opening heavens indicate the source of all divine revela- 
tions, and visions are one method of communicating divine 
thought. The third expression indicates the direct and im- 
pressive communication of divine thought to the prophet’s 
mind, and occurs very frequently in Ezekiel and Jeremiah, 
The last expression serves to indicate the imparting of divine 
energy to the prophet to qualify him for his holy work. (Com-. 
pare Ezek. iii, 14-22; xxxvii, 1.) As Ezekiel in his thirtieth 
year by the river Chebar saw heaven opened, received the word 
and felt the hand of Jehovah, and beheld the vision-symbols of 
divine power and judgment, so Jesus at the age of thirty by 
the river Jordan received the wondrous visible anointing from 
on high ; but in his case the Spirit, instead of presenting sym- 
bols of power and judgment, “took the semblance of a dove.” 

That prophetic ecstasy or divine trance, so miraculously 

* Cowles, p. 7. 

+ ma A; literally, coming came, or forciblycame. It is the usual emphatic 


use of the infinitive absolute. “It is rather the felt assurance with which the 
revelation came than its expressness, Which is indicated.” — Fairbairn, p. 17. 
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wrought, in which the holy seers beheld the visions of the 
Almighty, demands a passing notice here. It was evidently < 
spiritual sight-seeing, a supernatural illumination, in which 
the natural eye was either closed or suspended from its ordinary 
functions, and the inner senses vividly grasped the scene that 
was presented, or the divine thought that was made known. 
This opening of the spiritual eye to apprehend the supersensual 
is shown in the case of Elisha’s servant, who was thereby 
enabled to see the mountain full of horses and chariots of fire, 
(2 Kings vi, 17;) and also at the transtfiguration, when the 
three disciples were permitted to behold their Master’s glory, 
and also to recognize his celestial visitants; and in the case ‘of 
the apostle who was caught up to the third heaven, and heard 
unspeakable words. Especially is it involved in such impress- 
ive visions as this of Ezekiel, or that similar one of Isaiah, 
when he saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high, and lifted up, 
and his train filling the temple. (Isa. vi.) We need not, perhaps, 
refine so far as, with Delitzsch,* to classify this divine ecstasy 
into the mystic, the prophetic, and the charismatic ; but we may 
still, with him, define it as consisting substantially in this, that 
the human spirit is seized and compassed by the Divine Spirit, 
which searcheth all things, even the deep things of God, and 
seized with such force that, being averted from its ordinary 
state of life in connection with the soul and the body, it be- 
comes altogether a seeing eye, a hearing ear, a perceiving sense, 
that takes most vivid cognizance of things in either heaven, 
earth, or hell. The phenomena of clairvoyance may furnish 
‘suggestive analogies, but these must never lead us out of sight 
of the fact that the prophetic ecstasy of the holy seers of the 
Scriptures was always a pure miracle of grace. Thus borne up 
in the Spirit, and with his inner senses all divinely quickened, 


Ezekiel looked and, behold, 


THE First APPEARANCE OF THE OPENING VISION, (Verse 4.) 


A stormy whirlwind sweeps down from the north, and in its 
distant coming it seems to be a great cloud.t The whirlwind 
is frequently used in prophecy to indicate the desolating judg- 

* Biblieal Psychology ; Division V, section v, entitled ‘The Three Forms of the 


divinely-wrought Ecstasy and the Theopneusia.” 
+ Grammatically, cloud is in apposition with whirlwind. 
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ments of God upon the wicked. (Isa. xxix, 6; Jer. xxiii, 19; 
xxv, 32.) The north is the natural region of clouds and storms. 
This first appearance of the vision, then, clearly tells of a 
rapidly approaching calamity from that quarter whence all the 
bitter woes of Israel and Judah came, (compare Jer. i, 14; iv, 6; 
vi, 1,) that home of the heathen gods, upon whose mountains 
the ambitious monarch of Babylon would fain have set his 
throne. (Isa. xiv, 13.) From this direction the Assyrian and 
Chaldean armies were wont to sweep down like a tempest upon 
the land of the Hebrews, for “ with the Asiatic world-kingdoms 
when the inundation of the Holy Land is at hand, it is not the 
site of the capital city [of the invaders] that is regarded, but 
the quarter out of which the invasion took place. This pro- 
ceeded from the north, from Syria, because the eastern side of 
the Holy Land was covered by the vast trackless wilderness of 
Arabia Deserta.” * 

The prophet further beholds @ fire infolding itself, that is, 
catching hold on itself, inwrapping and twisting together.t+ 
We naturaily infer that this fire appeared in the midst of the 
cloud. Fire was an indication of Jehovah’s presence and 
power, as in the burning bush, (Exod. iii, 2,) the pillar of fire, 
(Exod, xiii, 21,) and the representations of divine indignation 
against the wicked in Isa. Ixvi, 15, and Heb. xii, 29. Even 
Moses in prophetic vision caught a glimpse of Israel’s coming 
woes, the fruits of their idolatry, and represents Jehovah as 
saying to them: “A fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall 
burn unto the lowest hell, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the mount- 
ains.” Deut. xxxii, 22. So in Ezekiel’s vision this infolded 
and compressed fire represented the terrible energy of punitive 
justice. 

Round about the cloud was a circle of brightness, and in the 
midst of the firet{ a something that resembled the glittering 
brilliancy of amber.§ This latter would seem designed to 


* Hengstenberg, p. 7. 
¢ OND aNs. Hithpael of np. Compare Exod. ix, 24, where only this form of 


the word elsewhere occurs. 
t 1d refers to ‘p> which is masculine; mDinn refers to UN, which is 
feminine. : 
§ blabla! P23, as the eye of the Hhashmal; that is, according to Havernick, as 
the brilliant spark that flies off from this kind of metal when beaten in the fire. 
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intensify the prophet’s impression of the living energies, and 
also the personality, of that Divine Power that was here reveal- 
ing itself, while the circle of brightness that encompassed the 
symbols of punitive judgment and wrath was “the emblem 
of that grace of God which stands in the background of judg- 
ment, pointing to the times of refreshing that shall come to the 
people of God, when judgment has first done its work upon them. 
At first nothing stands in view but storm, cloud, fire. The 
brightness gleams only out of the far distance.”* So the 
punitive judgments of Heaven, if not themselves blessings in 
disguise, are compassed about with gleamings of divine good- 
ness, and may often be demanded by love itself, that love which 
either chastens to reform, or punishes with death to secure the 
final peace and glory of the universal kingdom. 


THE Livina CREATURES, (Verses 5-14, 23-25.) 

The Prophet continued to gaze, and lo, four living creatures 
appear as if coming out of the midst of the fire.t In chap. x, 
where these living creatures appear again, they are called cher- 
ubim. The first noticeable aspect which Ezekiel observed was 
that they had the likeness of a man. Though they had various 
peculiar and wonderful appearances, their form was prominently. 
human ; that is, as appears from the context, the position of the 
head, and the shape of the body of each, resembled a man more 
than any other single creature. But, observe, it is not a real 
man that Ezekiel sees, and these are not represented to be real 
creatures, but it is the likeness of four living creatures that he 
sees, and they bear the likeness of aman. “ This indicates that 
it is not realities that are here spoken of, but only the imper- 
fect forms of realities. That he indicates this so pointedly and 
continually, that he opposes so resolutely the bare realism 
which refuses to know any thing of the distinction between 
thought and its dress, is one of the peculiarities of Ezekiel. 
Expressions like these—the appearance, the likeness, even the 
appearance of the likeness (verse 28)—continually recur for the 


Accordingly mRn ‘Tih refers to and qualifies dymm and renders its meaning 
more intensive. It is difficult to decide precisely what kind of metal is meant by 
Hhashmal; our version has amber, after the Septuagint and Vulgate. 

* Hengstenberg, p. 9. 

+ Din, from the midst thereof, refers again to Dx, fire. 
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purpose of guarding against that bare realism which, while it 
assumes the air of vindicating the interests of faith against ‘a 
false spiritualism,’ is, at the same time, nothing else than 
weakness in the exposition of Scripture.” * 

Each one of these living creatures had FOUR FACES, described 
respectively as those of a@ man, a lion, an oz, and an eagle. 
Similar to these was John the Revelator’s vision of the four 
living creatures that hovered round the throne of God. (Rev. 

7.) There is a lack of precision in stating the relative posi- 
tion of these faces. The human and lion faces were on the 
right side, the face of the ox on the left side, but the position 
of the eagle face is not told. Still, as Cowles + observes, ‘‘ There 
can scarcely be a doubt that these four diverse faces looked 
each in its several direction, the human face to the front, the lion 
face to the right, the face like the ox to the left, and that of 
the eagle backward to the rear.” As, according to verse 5, the 
likeness of a man was prominent, we infer that the Human 
faces were toward the prophet, and so the eagle faces, being 
behind the cherubic forms, would naturally escape more par- 
ticular designation. There is also an apparent discrepancy 
between this description and that of chap. x, 14, where instead 
.of the face of an ox we read the face of a cherub. Some have 
inferred from this that a cherub’s face was prominently bovine. 
The writer of the article Cherub in “Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible” supposes “some peculiar and mystical form, which 
Ezekiel, being a priest, would know and recognize as the f face 
of a CHERUB, kar’ éEoy7v, but which was kept secret from all 
others.” But the discrepancy seems rather to have arisen 
from the different stand-point which the prophet occupied when 
beholding the vision of chap. x, and is thus well explained by 
Fairbairn: t 
' “The prophet, simply describing what he saw, and standing 
at the time right in front of one of the cherubim, the one who 
gave the live coals to the angel, could not say in regard to this 
cherub which particular form was prominent. The whole cher- 
ubic features appeared in the face, while, having only a side 
view of the others, they each presented to his eye the different 
forms he specifies.” 

The living creatures had, also each FOUR WiNGs. These 

* Hengstenberg, p. 10. + Ibid., p. 17. t Ibid., p. 102. 
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wings were divided above, (verse 11,)* so that when the living 
creatures stood the upper pair spread out horizontally, so that 
the tips of the wings of one cherub joined the tips of the ‘wings 
of another,+ and the other pair were closed or let down so as 
to cover their bodies.t When in motion the noise of their 
wings was awe-inspiring, like the sound of many waters, or the 
tumultuous tramping of a mighty host, or as the voice of the 
Almighty heard in the thunder’s roar. (Compare Rev. xiv, 2, 
and xix, 6.) Under their wings the cherubim had the HANDS 
of a man, which, according to chap. x, 7, each cherub could 
send forth at pleasure to perform the will of heaven. 

The prophet also observed THE FEET of the cherubim, and 
he describes them as straight fect, that is, extending straight 
downward, without bending of the knees or ankles; and their 
soles or hoofs were like those of a calf’s feet, and sparkled like 
the color of burnished brass. These feet, thus extending straight’ 
downward, and not turned horizontally as the human foot, 
must have resembled those on the Babylonian monuments, 
whose feet are round, and sometimes nearly square. It seems 
to have been a design of the prophet, in noticing particularly 
this form of the feet, to show how all was in keeping with the 
fourfold form of the living creatures, and how they might thus 
easily move in any direction without turning as they went. 

Such were these wonderful creatures, and altogether we are 
told their appearance was like burning coals of fire and like 

* Literally, “And their faces and their wings were separated from above.” 
NITY is thus predicated of both faces and wings, for this construction the He- 
brew text clearly requires. The meaning seems to be that on each cherub the 
upper pair of wings were separated, so as, like the faces, to spread out each in its 
several direction, and never move or turn fror that position. So faces and upper 
wings were alike in this, that, being immovable and fixed in their several positions, 
they were separated or disconnected, so as not to tonch or fold together upon one 
another. 

+ So verse 23, “ Under the firmament were their wings straight, the one toward 
the other.” In view of their position as to the firmament, NID", straight, most 
naturally indicates stretched out horizontally. 

¢ Verse 23 seems to say that all four wings of each cherub were used to cover 
their bodies, and thus seems to contradict verse 11, which says that only two 
served this purpose. “But, possibly, what is meant is, not that four wings ex- 
isted specially for this purpose, but that the use of the four wings altogether was 
such as to act like a covering for the body; the whole body was overshadowed by 
them, and kept out of sight.” —Fairbairn, p. 29. 
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the appearance of lamps. This wondrous splendor went up 
and down among the cherubim, causing their entire form to 
radiate as with flashes of lightning. The prophet’s description 
is here climacteric, coals, lamps, lightning. And when the 
living creatures ran upon their mission or returned, their move- 
ment was like the appearance of the lightning flash. Terribly 
magnificent and sublime, then, must have been the appearance 
of these living forms. Their bodies, themselves burning like 
coals of fire or blazing torches, dart forth lightnings, and these 
play to and fro among the living creatures, giving to all an 
awful splendor, an insufferable blaze of glory, which alone 
might well have caused the prophet to fall upon his face to the 
earth. 

What, now, did the appearance of these living creatures sig- 
nify? They surely must be the divinely chosen types of im- 
portant truths—symbolic forms of sacred realities. And they 
are, doubtless, to be explained chiefly from analogous imagery 
in Judaistic typology. But we need not deny that the grotesque 
forms of creature life, which Ezekiel may have frequently seen ‘ 
portrayed upon the walls of Babylon,(comp.ch. viii, 10,) sometimes 
served to color his descriptions. On a nature so glowingly sen- 
sitive to the indescribable as his, the gigantic symbols of Babylo- 
nian art would naturally have made a deep impression. For when 
the holy seers were caught up and borne along in the spirit of 
prophetic ecstasy, their imagination and other mental faculties did 
not lose susceptibility, but rather were quickened with a new life 
and made the media of the divine vision.* From his intimate 
acquaintance with Hebrew symbols Ezekiel knew that these 
living creatures were cherubim, (chap. x, 20.) But we must 
not therefore assume that these cherubim were in all respects 
identical with those that are elsewhere spoken of in Scripture. 
Doubtless their ideal nature is the same, whenever they appear; 
but Ezekiel’s minute description seems clearly to imply that 
those which he saw by the river Chebar had various aspects 
peculiar to themselves, nor is it unnatural to suppose that his 
bold imagination associated with them more than was in the 
older Jewish imagery. 

The name living creatures, which the prophet gives them, 
serves largely to indicate thejr nature. Their every member 
* Compare Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 151, ff. 
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and every motion was instinct with life. Their four faces were 
prominent representatives of all that part of the creation which 
has in it the breath of life. The spirit that dwelt in them (verse 
20) made them intensely active, so that in whatever aspect we 
view them they suggest the idea of life. Well, then, may we 
define the cherubim of Ezekiel’s vision to be symbols of the 
living presence and active agency of the Almighty in the whole 
domain of created life. 

To understand the meaning of these symbols we must closely 
study their composite form. In this way we shall be more 
likely to arrive at satisfactory conclusions than by means of any 
light to be gathered from supposed analogies’in the cherubim 
of Eden, (Gen. iii, 24,) of the Tabernacle, (Exod. xxy, 20,) or of 
the Temple, (1 Kings vi, 27.) 

In doing this, however, we should avoid the extreme, to which 
some of the older expositors have gone, of seeking hidden mean- 
ings in all that may be supposed, as well as in all that is said, 
of these cherubim ; such as the fact that they must, altogether, 
have had twelve faces and twelve wings, and that these refer to 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. It is sufficient to ascertain the 
meaning of those features which the prophet has himself 
minutely described, for these surely cannot be an idle and 
meaningless display of grotesque imagery. 

Not without significance is the fact that these figures are in 
so many respects fourfold—four faces, four wings, four sides. 
Four stands among the sacred numbers to designate the world, 
with its four elements, its four quarters, and four seasons. In 
all these Jehovah is immanently present in providence and 
judgment. Additional import is given by the four faces re- 
spectively of a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle. “ Four are the 
highest in the world,” says an old Jewish proverb.* “The lion 
among wild beasts, the ox among tame cattle, the eagle among 
birds, and man among all.” So these faces are a composite 
symbol of all forms of created life as represented in deast, cattle, 
fowl, and man. Creeping things and fish of earth and sea, as 
well as things in the vegetable kingdom,t are not specifically 
represented, for, being lower forms of life, they are compre- 


* Shoettgen, Hore Hebraice. On Apoc., chap. iv. 
+In 1 Kings vi, 29, and Ezek. xl, 18, 19, 25, cherubim arg associated with 
palms and flowers as standing at the head of the vegetable creation, on which 
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hended under the higher. And as man stands at the head of 
all created things, and Divine Providence is most signally dis- 
played in the sphere of human life and history, so, altogether, 
these living creatures bear pre-eminently the likeness of a man, 
(verse 5.)* 

The four wings are appropriate symbols of intense activity and 
rapidity of movement in all the dispensations of Providence. 
Two wings of each cherub seem to have been always outspread, 
(verse 11,) as if scarce able to await the time when they were 
to speed away on some divine errand. The hands of a man 
under the wings show the cheerful alacrity with which, in par- 
ticular events of Providence or judgment, all divine commands 
are executed, and how human instrumentalities are used in 
accomplishing the purposes of God. In chap. x, 7, we see the 
promptness with which a cherub’s hands furnish an angel with 
the fire that is to burn Jerusalem. The styight, unbending 
feet, sparkling like burnished brass, represent the straightfor- 
ward movements and irrevocable nature of the judgments of 


the Almighty. 


Hengstenberg has the following: ‘‘ Next to the animal creation, the vegetable king- 
dom is the most glorious revelation of the creative power of God. In modern 
science it is connected with the animal kingdom, under the head of the organic 
creation. But the vegetable kingdom cannot be better represented than by the 
palms and flowers. According to Celsius, the palm is called by the Arabs ‘ the 
blessed tree.’ Libanius says of it: ‘The palm raises itself on high, and removes 
itself as far as possible from the earth. It hastens, as it were, toward heaven, and 
cannot bear to remain on earth, though sprung from it.’ Linné called the palms 
‘the princes of the vegetable kingdom ;) Humboldt, ‘the noblest of plants to 
which the nations ever assign the prize of beauty.’ As the animal life culminates 
in man, lion, ox, and eagle, so the vegetable life in the palms and flowers.” 
—Page 512. 

*The four faces may also serve to represent qualities as well as forms of 
creature life, and thereby indicate various aspects of the dispensations of God. 
The human countenance is suggestive of the divine wisdom. (Job xxxii, 8; Prov. 
xxx, 2; Dan. vii, 4.) The face of the ox might servé as the symbol of all-endur- 
ing strength. (Psa. exliv, 14; Prov. xiv, 4.) The lion is an image of resistless 
power and terrible authority. (Prov. xxx, 30; Isa. xxxi, 4; Jer. xlix, 9;) the 
eagle, of care and tenderness. (Exod. xix, 4; Deut. xxxii, 11.) Thus the various 
attributes of Jehovah, as exhibited in his government of the creature world, are 
set forth in the faces of the cherubim. Suggestive symbols are they of his divine 
wisdom, his untiring energies to uphold and keep all things that he has made, his 
power and authority to do according to his will in the armies of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of the earth, and also his tender care over all his dependent 
creatures. But as these qualities of the divine government are more fully set forth 
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THe WHEELS, (Verses 15-21.) 

But all the details of Ezekiel’s vision are not yet told. As 
he continued to gaze upon the living creatures his eye fastened 
upon a wondrous wheel so peculiarly wrought as to present 
four’faces or sides.* This was done by one wheel appearing as 
in the middle of another. “ According to this description they 
might be concentric and in the same plane, or they might be 
concentric and yet in different planes, say at right angles. 
From the account of this motion in any direction without turn- 
ing, the latuer seems to have been their form. This is the view 
of the ablest modern commentators. We need not trouble 
ourselves with the fact that no axletree could be made to work 
in two such concentric double wheels, so that they could run in 
planes at right angles to each other. For this movable base 
of the throne of God was seen in prophetic vision, and not 
in the actual wofld; was constituted ¢o be seen, not to run if 
the business of real life; and had for its object a certain 
impression on the mind of the prophet, and not any particular 
result in the mechanical world.”+ These wheels were of the 
greenish color of the beryl stone,t and of immense size, tower- 
ing aloft in the air with magnificence fearfully sublime. Their 
rings or rims § were so high as to inspire with dread, and full 
of eyes throughout. In the later vision of chap. x, 12, the 
wheels themselves, and also the different parts of the cherubim, 
their backs, hands, and wings, appear full of eyes, like the four 
living creatures which John saw in the visions of Patmos. (Rev. 
iv, 6.) In their movements the wheels followed closely by the 
living creatures. They were somewhat like flaming chariots 
which the cherubic coursers drew. Their four sides corre- 
sponded with the four faces of the cherubim, and so they always 
went in the direction of some one of the four faces, and, with- 
by other symbols in this vision, these meanings of the four faces should not be 
urged, 

* Four faces of verse 15 are identical with the four sides of verse 17. 


+ Cowles, p. 18. 
t wan y22, 4% the eye of Tarshish. Septuagint: a¢ eldog Gapoéic. Vulgate: 


quasi visio maris. Supposed to be the chrysolite of the ancients, and the topaz 
of the moderns, and, perhaps, deriving its name from the color of the sea. 

§ Verse 18, literally, And their backs, both height was to them and terror to them, 
4, meaus something oval or gibbous; hence the back, and when spoken of a wheel 
would mean the rim, tire, or, if the wheel had spokes, the felly. 
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out turning, could move on errands of judgment toward “the 
four corners of the land,” chap. vii, 2. 

Both the living creatures and the wheels were permeated and 
guided in all their motions by a living principle called emphat- 
ically the Spirit. This caused the wheels always to move in 
closest companionship with * the living creatures. One ruling 
Spirit governed all, and terribly sablime were the movements of 
the mighty steele, rolling like the lightning flash beside the 
cherubim, and altogether ‘sounding as “the tumultuous noise of 
a& moving army. 

These wheels, according to Hiivernick, “are a still more 
potent witness of the divine life- -energy in created being, and a 
still more powerful impression do they make of the almighty 
energy of God as mirrored forth in his creation.” + But they 
point not to the forms or forces of the animate creation, which 
are sufficiently represented by the cherubim, but to the powers 
of nature, which, like winds, and storms, and pestilence, obey 

the voice of Him who sits upon the circle of the heavens, and 
fills all things by his Spirit. Thus this revelation lifts us far, far 
above that blind and brutish Pantheism which sees in all the 
universe nothing but self-created matter, and a senseless force, 
which is itself as dumb as the matter it is presumed to rule. 
The eyes which cover the wheels—symbols of wisdom—show 
that the powers of nature, though seemingly so wild and un- 
tarmable, are under the control and guidance of an all-wise 
Providence, a supreme Ruler, who makes the clouds his chariot, 
and walks upon the wings of the wind, making the winds 
themselves his messengers, and flaming lightnings his min- 
isters of wrath, (Psa. civ, 3, 4,) and whose authoritative word 
fire and hail, snow and vapor and stormy wind fulfill. (Psalm 
exlviii, 8.) In Psalm xviii, 10, we have the image of a cherub 
attached to the winged winds and bearing the cloud-pavilioned 
Jehovah; and in chap. x, 13, Ezekiel tells us that these wheels 
were called the whirlwind in his hearing. { The wheels, then, 
are symbols of those powers of nature of which the whirlwind 

s Dr232, in connection with them; not over against them, as in English ver- 
sion, verse 20. 

+ Havernick, p. 24. 

¢ Not Owheel! asin English version. Literally, As for the wheels, they were called 
the whirlwind in my ear. So Furst and Gesenius in their Lexicons, and so 7323 
should be rendered in Psalm lxxvii, 18. 
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is a representative, and the eyes that cover the wheels repre- 
sent the unerring wisdom that guides and governs all the 
operations of nature in the various dispensations of Divine 
Providence. Hengstenberg * compares Isaiah v, 28, where it 
is said of a dreadful enemy, “their wheels are like a whirl- 
wind,” and remarks: “ There the wheels in the war-chariots of 
the world-power sent by God for the punishment of his rebellious 
people are compared with the whirlwind ; so here, inversely, the 
whirlwind, representing the powers equal to it in weight, ap- 
pears under the figure of the wheels. Ezekiel x, 6, affords a 
further proof of this. There the fire with which the ungodly 
Jerusalem shall be burned is taken from between the wheels, 
and from the cherub, who hands it to the angel. Jerusalem 
was to be burned by men, otherwise than Sodom and Gomorrah. 
But their activity is only subordinate, being directed by God. 
They take the fire from between the wheels; and the angel 
stands behind and above them, who performs the work of 
burning. These are clear and certain grounds which leave no 
doubt concerning the import of the wheels.” 

We must observe, further, that the spirit of the cherubim 
was also the spirit of the wheels. One living, active spirit per- 
meated all, showing that in all the dispensations of Providence 
we must acknowledge the immanent presence and superintend- 
ency of one great Master Mind, whose eyes, running to and fro 
through all the earth, (Zech. iv, 10,) notice as well the falling 
sparrow as the dissolving empire, and whose power is Omnipo- 
tence itself. 


THe THEOPHANY, (Verses 22, 25-28.) 

And yet the vision is not ended. Over the head and out- 
stretched wings of the chernbim spread the likeness of a crystal 
firmament, resembling the Revelator’s “sea of glass,” (Rev. 
iv, 6,) and terrible in its icy brightness.+ From this firma- 
ment there came a voice, at which the living creatures dropped 
their wings in awe. Gazing upward, the prophet saw above the 
firmament the likeness of a throne, refulgent as the appearance 
of sapphire stone, and on the throne the likeness as the appearance 


* Henstenberg, p. 517. 
t FINRA L3, as the eye of the ice, because crystal resembles the glassy ap- 


pearance of ice. 
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of a man above it. It seemed impossible for Ezekiel to sketch 
the glory of this most august personage, for his style at this point 
is invold and obscure by reason of his labored efforts at com- 
parison. The appearance from the loins upward and downward 
resembled the glittering brilliancy of amber, or of fire, and this 
radiant form was encircled by the appearance of a rainbow. 
The insufferable glory utterly overwhelmed the prophet, and he 
fell upon his face to the earth; but so far was he from identi- 
fying things seen. with the actual Jehovah himself, that he says 
of all this manifested glory, ¢¢ was the appearance of the like- 
ness of the glory of the Lord. 

This likeness of the divine glory, though not actually God 
himself, is nevertheless the sublime representation of that per- 
sonal Jehovah “that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in.” Isa. xl, 22, Through all the Old 
Testament he is set forth as the supreme ruler that “ doeth ac- 
cording to his will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay his hand, or say 
unto him, What doest thou?” Dan. iv, 35. The throne is the 
symbol of judgment and government, and, according to script- 
ural imagery, the Lord sits upon a throne judging right. (Psa. 
ix, 4.) ‘The Lord’s throne is in heaven ; his eyes behold, his 
eyelids try the children of men.” Psa. xi, 4. “Justice and 
judgment are the basis (722) of thy throne,” Psa, Ixxxix, 15, 
The only appropriate position of the throne would be of course 
above the firmament ; for though his kingdom ruleth all, and the 
earth is his footstool, yet his throne is emphatically in heaven. 
(Psa. xi, 4; Isa. lxvi, 1.) 

But of peculiar interest is the appearance of Jehovah in the 
likeness of-a man, and encircled by a rainbow. “ Jehovah ac- 
commodates himself to the prophet,” says Hiivernick. “He 
appears to him in the human form, because in this way only 
could he endure the sight and live, and in this way only is his 
appearance capable of being represented at all.”* The concep- 
tion carries us back to the time when man was made in the 
image and after the likeness of God, (Gen, i, 26,) and forward 
to the time when God was manifested in the flesh by the in- 
carnation of the Lord Jesus Christ, “ who, being in the form 


* Havernick, p. 29. 
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of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men.” Phil. ii, 6-7. 
In the light of the blessed Incarnation we of Messianic times 
may see profound significance in those Old Testament theoph- 
anies where the Lord assumes the human form. We may 
now well ask, if the appearance of the likeness of Jehovah be 
seen by human eye at all, what form should he assume but that 
of a man? He may speak from the burning bush, (Exod. 
iii, 2-4,) or the thick darkness, (Exod. xix, 19; xx, 21,) or out of 
the whirlwind, (Job xxxviii, 1,) but when he assumes a visible 
appearance it is the likeness of a man. (Gen. xviii, 1, 2, 33 ; 
xxxii, 24; Josh. v, 13.) The angels also bear this form, 
(Gen. xviii, 2, 22,) and so do the souls of disembodied men, 
(Matt. xvii, 3.) This glorious person of Ezekiel’s vision is, 
doubtless, the same divine King, the Lord of hosts, whom Isaiah 
(chap. vi) saw sitting upon a throne high and lifted up, and 
surrounded by the splendor of the six-winged seraphim. And 
St. John (chap. xii, 41) refers all this glory to Christ, so that 
we may find in these visions of both Ezekiel and Isaiah a 
Messianic prophecy. For who is the Jehovah of their visions 
but the Anointed King of Zion’s holy hill, of whom it is said 
(Psa. ii, 12,) to the Kings and Judges of the earth: “ Kiss the 
Son lest he be angry and ye perish from the way, when his 
wrath is kindled but a little.” It is only from God manifest in 
the flesh that we know any thing about God at all. “ No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son which is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” John i, 18. 
He is declared as truly, if not as fully, by the sublime the- 
ophanies of the Old Testament as by the blessed incarnation of 
the New, and, so far as we may know, a personal manifestation 
of Jehovah can take no other form. 

* The appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain,” (ver. 28,) most appropriately closes the prophet’s deserip- 
tion of the sublime theophany. From what is recorded in Gen. 
ix, 12-17, the rainbow must ever remain the symbol of cov- 
enanted grace, of mercy returning after the flood of wrath; 
and in prophetic vision it may well encompass Him who in the 
fullness of time becomes flesh, and discloses the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. Like the 
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brightness round the cloud, (verse 4,) this rainbow indicates that 
divine compassion which, after the bitter chastisements of exile 
are ended, “will seek that which was lost, and bring again 
that which was driven away, bind up that which was broken, 
and strengthen that which was sick.” Ezek. xxxiv, 16. 

Such was the sublime vision that was given along with 
Ezekiel’s solemn call to the prophetic office, and such, we are 
satisfied, is substantially the meaning of its several symbols. 
But there were historical circumstances connected with the 
period of Ezekiel’s ministry in view of which the imagery of 
this opening vision has special significance. ‘This portrayal 
was specially pertinent in view of the fact that God’s provi- 
dential agencies were then intensely active among the nations, 
and especially toward the Jews, in both discipline and judg- 
ment—the discipline that chastened to reclaim, and the judg- 
ments that scourged in stern and awful retribution.* After 
Jehoiachin and the better part of the Jewish people had been 
carried into exile, there was still left at Jerusalem a remnant, 
who kept up the form of the Jewish State, with Zedekiah at 
their head. But they were not humbled by the bitter punish- 
ments of their idolatry, and soon after the victorious Nebuchad- 
nezzar had withdrawn his armies from the land this remnant 
carried on their abominations more wickedly than ever, and 
mocked the very messengers of God, until the wrath of the 
Lord arose against them with a fury not to be appeased till 
every vestige of Judah’s glory was laid prostrate in the dust. 

There was also among the exiles at Babylon a spirit of in- 
fatuation caused by the lying prophets, who led them to indulge 
in vain dreams of speedy deliverance, and fostered in them a 
feeling of unrest and insubordination, which only tended to in- 
crease the miseries of exile. (Jer. xxix.) Against this rebellious 
house was Ezekiel called to utter the oracles of judgment, and 
it was all-important that his soul should be profoundly im- 
pressed with the knowledge of Jehovah’s power to make all 
forms of creature life and all the elements of nature serve him. 
And what could give him this impression more powerfully than 
the memorable symbols of his first vision by the river Chebar. 
The Chaldean army was the mighty agent under God by which 
additional penal woes of sword and fire were to lay waste the 


* Cowles, p. 21. 
Fovrtu Series, Vor. X XTII.—18 
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land of Israel, and make Jerusalem a heap of ruins, (2 Chron. 
xxxvi, 17-21,) and the threatening features of this vision were 
terribly suggestive of the coming woes. The whirlwind com- 
ing out of the north, the compressed fire, the flashing light- 
nings that played up and down among the living creatures, 
their sparkling feet and the noise of their wings, and the 
mighty wheels so dreadful in their movements, all pointed 
significantly to the various aspects of that vengeful world- 
power that Jehovah used as the rod of his anger to scourge his 
guilty people. Accordingly, the first division of Ezekiel’s 
prophecies (chaps. ii-xxiv) are of a threatening character, and 
aimed especially against the idolatrous Jerusalem. Then follow 
the denunciations against Ammon, Tyre, Egypt, and other 
heathen peoples, which, like the house of Judah, were lifted 
up with vain confidence, and giving themselves wholly to idol- 
atry, (chaps. xxv—xxxiii.) 

But these oracles against the heathen powers form a transi- 
tion passage in the book of Ezekiel’s prophecies. They might 
serve to comfort those penitent and pensive exiles who were 
crying to heaven from the midst of a triumphant heathenism, 
by showing them that the heathen world-powers must in turn 
fall beneath the fiery desolations of Jehovah’s anger. But 
after all this, connected with the imagery of this vision there 
was to the chosen people a background of hope and promise. 
The dark cloud from the north had a circle of brightness around 
it; and the fiery human.likeness of the glory of the Lord was 
encompassed by the appearance of a rainbow; and, in harmony 
with these hopeful symbols, the concluding portions of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy (chaps. xxxiv—xlviii) abound in consolations for the 
house of Israel. And so the great doctrine, developed with 
peculiar consistency throughout the entire writings of this 
Prophet of the Exile, is this, that while to the rebellious and 
perverse Jehovah is a consuming fire, to those who seek his 
face in penitence and faith, his nature and his name are Love. 











Topography of Ephesus. 


Art. VII—TOPOGRAPHY OF EPHESUS. 


DuRING several days’ sojourn at Ephesus I was able to collect 
some topographical details which, so far as I know, have not 
been given with the same fullness in any easily accessible 
publication as it is my intention to give them in this article. 
The account which follows, and the accompanying map, have 
been drawn up wholly from my own notes and sketches made 
on the spot. Together I hope they may be the means of con- 
veying to the attentive reader a correct notion of this justly 
celebrated place. For the map nothing more is claimed than 
general accuracy; but so far it fairly represents the site and 
its immediate surroundings. 

Formerly the traveler was obliged, in most cases, to reach 
Ephesus from Smyrna by horseback. One route led near the 
sea, and, finally passing over the western shoulder of Mount 
Gallesus, descended into the plain of Ephesus near its north- 
west corner, not far from the sea, Another route led along 
the plain of Trianda, which is almost continuously separated 
from the sea-shore by a mountain chain. This narrow plain 
extends from near Smyrna to Ephesus. By this latter route 
you enter the north-east corner of the plain of Ephesus, having 
immediately to the right the high steep side of Gallesus, and to 
the left, more distant and somewhat ahead, Mount Pactyas. 
Across on the south side of the plain is the dark ridge of 
Coressus. This route is now taken by the railway from Smyrna 
to Aidin. Its course across the Ephesus plain can be seen by 
a glance at the map. 

Entering by the north-east corner, the whole plain suddenly 
bursts on the view. It is very level, almost treeless, and, ex- 
cept on the west end and north-east corner, is bounded by 
high mountains. Within a few hundred yards after entering 
the plain we cross the river Cayster. It is a small sluggish 
stream, flowing westward between low earthy banks. Sub- 
sequently we have on either hand large fig orchards, badly kept, 
and in less than a mile after crossing the river the train stops at 
the station, which takes its name from the truly miserable vil- 
lage of Ayasalouk, close by to the west. There are a few 
wretched houses about the mere shed which is the station, 
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The most considerable one was sometimes occupied by a 
Mr. Wood, who was conducting the somewhat expensive exca- 
vations at Ephesus for the British Museum. During our stay 
we either slept in the house of Mr. Wood, or on a table in 
the station, amid fleas and mosquitoes. 

L The Plain.—This, as already remarked, is level, except at 
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KEY TO PLAN OF EPHESUS. 


1. Fortress of Ayasalouk. 

2. Ruins of Ayasalouk. 

8. Paved street, or way, leading from north to 
south along the west foot of Prion. 

4. The Serarreon. 

5. Great Theater. 

6. Stadium. 

7. Custom-house, so called. 

8. Gymnasium. 

9. Odeum. 

10. St. Luke's Tomb, so called. 
11-11, Burial places excavated by Mr. Wood. 
Many fine sarcophagi. 

12. Remains of a chapel in a small grotto. 
Open mouths of many tombs in hill-side to the 
south of this. 

13. Triple gates, 





14. Supposed site of Magnesian Gates. 

15. Harbor. 

16. Prison of St. Paul, so called. 

17. Supposed road leading from gate. 

18. Canal leading westward from harbor. 

19. Conjectural course of Canal in a marsh 
which may have been a harbor. : 

20. Beginning of Valley Pass leading south- 
east over to Valley of Menander. 

21. Aqueduct and station of R. R. 

22. Site of Church of St. John. 

28. Round Temple, now ruined. 

24, Quarries of Marble, perhaps the Tracheia 
of Strabo. 

25. Conjectural restoration of East Wall. 

AA. Supposed site of Temple of Diana. 
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the east end, or, more properly, south-east corner. Here are 
quite a number of small undulations and rocky hills. The 
latter rise suddenly from the level plain as islands from the 
sea. Some of them are marked on the map. The plain is dis- 
posed to be wet, even swampy, especially along the north 
border, where the roots of Mount Gallesus rise abruptly out of 
it. Here, indeed, during the wet season considerable lakes of 
water stand. Some of these spots are marked on the map. 

The plain is but little above the level of the sea, is alluvial, 
fertile, and seems much as if at no very distant time it had been a 
lagoon or shallow bay, which has been gradually filled up by the 
sea and the matter brought down from the mountains, and espe- 
cially by the Cayster. The depth to which the plain has been 
filled, even where it was habitable, may be seen by inspecting 
Mr. Wood’s excavations in the level tract which lies between 
Ayasalouk and Ephesus. The stone door-sills of houses wholly 
covered up have been found six to twelve feet beneath the 
surface. This spot, as will be seen, is near the eastern edge of 
the plain. How much it has been filled up above the level on 
which houses formerly stood to the west I could not definitely 
determine, but had reason to think ten to fifteen feet was not an ‘ 
unfair estimate, at least for some parts. 

The plain is nowhere permanently inhabited, except at Ayasa- 
Jouk. Wandering Turcomans spread their black tents here 
and there, and lead their herds of goats, sheep, black cattle, buf- 
faloes and camels, over it for pasturage. A few rude shepherds 
take shelter with their flocks in one of the ruined structures of 
Ephesus. The south-east corner, being highest and driest, is 
partially cultivated. In places it is thickly covered with brush 
and briers. Birds are very numerous. I saw several terrapins, 
with brilliantly colored carapaces, or shells, crawling amid the 
weed-encumbered ruins. 

In form the plain is a rude parallelogram. It is about five 
miles in length, and perhaps three in width. Let us now turn 
and make a brief survey of its boundaries, which are not devoid 
of interest. ? 

II. North Boundary.—This can be best seen from one of the 
heights at the south edge of the plain. Stretching along its 
north edge is the high mass of Mount Gallesus. At the top the 
ridge is divided into two peaks, of which the eastern is the high- 
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est. These send out long ridges, separated by deep ravines, 
which pass in general in a south-west direction, and dip down 
suddenly into the plain. To the left the mountains break 
down somewhat gently to the sea. To the right, near the 
north-east angle of the plain, they break down suddenly to the 
level of the strait-like arm connecting the plains of Trianda 
and Ephesus. Here, as already said, the Cayster enters, and 
is seen to pursue a westerly course toward the sea along the 
north edge of the plain. This has been indicated on the map. 
Ill. Last-Boundary.—-This may be well seen from the hill of 
Ayasalonk. The whole east side of the plain is bounded by a 
large irregular mountain mass that sends rough dark ridges 
down westward, like promontories, into the plain. These are 
separated by deep, narrow valleys, which rapidly ascend east- 
ward in a winding manner, to be lost high up the mountain 
side. This is part of Mount Pactyas. It is largely composed 
of dark mica slate. At the south-east the mountain stoops a 
little, where it is sundered by one or more gorge-like valleys. 
Up one of these the railway to Aidin leads. By perhaps the 
same valley did the ancient road pass between Ephesus and 
Magnesia, in the valley of the Menander. Pactyas, however, is 
continued round to the right, or west, of this valley, and for 
about a mile bounds, at least partially, the 
IV. South Edge of the Plain.—If this should be divided into 
four parts, the eastern one fourth is closely encroached upon 
by the heights of Pactyas. Strong spurs from it drop sud- 
denly down to the plain. Instead of continuing directly west- 
rard toward the sea, the mountain ridge bends off south-west 
from the plain. From the angle where the bend is made a 
high narrow spur is given off north-north-west, about one fourth 
of a mile in length; then it suddenly bends west-north-west for 
nearly a mile, when it sinks down to less than half its previous 
height, curving at the same time round toward the north. 
Here it mounts up again into an oval hill, which rapidly sinks 
down to the level of the plain. This entire ridge encroaches 
on the plain—extends, in fact, obliquely into it in a north- 
westerly direction. This ridge is Coressus. Its position and 
course can be seen by a glance at the map. On the oval hill 
in which it terminates, in the plain, is a square tower, errone- 
ously called St. Paul’s Prison, On its south side Coressus breaks 
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down to a well-defined valley descending from the side of 
Pactyas, the stream in which was called Cenchrius by the 
ancients. Its direction is from south-east to north-west. On 
the side next the plain Coressus breaks down very steeply, not 
to say precipitously. Both sides are steep and brushy, but 
devoid of trees. It varies in height from eight hundred to 


sixteen hundred feet. On its north side, near the east end, , 


a low flat ridge or neck projects into the plain northward. 
It is half a mile across from east to west, and descends gently 
for a like distance, and then suddenly mounts up into a 
rocky oval hill, a mile in length from north to south, less than a 
mile in width from east to west. It stands in the edge of the 
plain, being connected with the foot of the Coressus to the south 
by the flat neck or isthmus. This hill is the central feature in 
the topography of Ephesus—it is Mount Prion. West of 
Coressus, toward the sea, a number of ridges descend into the 
plain in a north-west direction. They are indicated on the 
map. With this brief sketch of the topography of the plain 
and its surroundings, we will pass to more detailed statements 
regarding Ayasalouk and Ephesus. 

V. Ayasalouk.—In the east edge of the plain, about one half 
mile from the foot of the eastern mountains, an oval hill is 
reared up. It is perhaps a mile long from north to south, not 
so wide from east to west. It is steep on all sides but the 
south. It is highest, and most neurly level on top, in the north 
half. This part is crowned by the fortress of Ayasalouk, which 
is quite extensive, and formerly had great strength. The walls 
are largely composed of bricks, painted red and white, after the 
Saracen style. The walls have frequent ‘round minaret-like 
towers, and are much shattered by earthquakes. The fortress 
is now wholly dismantled and deserted. The southern end of 
this hill slopes down gradually. On and around its south foot, 
extending down on the plain, lay the town, which, judging 
from the extent and character of the remains, must have been 
very considerable. Here are columns of marble, verd-antique, 
and granite, capitals, architraves, slabs bearing inscriptions, mass- 
ive substructions, etc.; the whole mixed with and overlaid by 
rough stones, weeds, and briers. Amid these are the wretched 
huts of the present village. On the west side of the south foot of 
this hill stands the ruined Church of St. John, which was trans- 
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formed into a mosque, but is now wholly deserted and ruined. 
Earthquakes have rent its walls, and shattered from bottom to 
top its minaret. From its summit I had a fine view of sur- 
rounding objects. 

Leading from the south end of this hill is an aqueduct on 
tall arches, at first twenty-five or thirty feet high; but as you 
follow it eastward the ground rises and the arches become 
lower, until in half a mile they disappear and give place 
to a mere water channel, now broken, which leads up the 
south side of a valley coming from the east. Though I fol- 
lowed it some distance, I was not able to discover the fountain 
which formerly supplied it. The aqueduct, when seen from 
the north or south, presents quite an imposing appearance. 
Most of the points just described are represented on the map. 

VI. Mount Prion.—The distance from Ayasalouk to Mount 
Prion is less than a mile, the direction south-west. There 
is no regular road across the perfectly level cultivated plain 
that intervenes. The fields are in some cases separated by 
rough stone-walls, and broken, badly kept hedges. We soon 
began to meet with the excavations of Mr. Wood, which are 
marked on the map. They were very numerous, and showed 
at various depths the remains of ordinary buildings. We ap- 
proach the north-east corner of Prion. This corner is some- 
what steep, and on its east face presents a cavernous crack 
or fissure that extends into the hill, and leads up into a slight 
valley, which can be followed to the summit, which it divides 
into two flat peaks. The hill is seen to be steep on the north 
end and east side, but not precipitous. It is covered scantily 
with soil, through which the rock protrudes in many places. 
A few thick clumps of brush and brier are to be seen here and 
there, with a few fig-trees about the base. In the cavernous 
excavation are the remains of a rude chapel. 

We turned south along the east foot of Prion. Immediately 
we met with Mr. Wood’s excavations, which continue along 
the whole eastern base of the hill. An immense number’ of 
sarcophagi, and the substructions of many buildings appar- 
ently for monumental purposes, have been uncovered. Many 
of the former are very richly sculptured, and bear long Greek 
inscriptions. To the right, in the hill-side, are the oven-like 
mouths of open tombs in great numbers. As we pass along, 
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the way gently ascends. The excavations increase in extent 
and number. In the course of half a mile we have imme- 
diately to our right hand, on the south-east slope of the hill, a 
massive ruin called the Gymnasium. This consists of great 
square masses of brick and stone, ten to fifteen feet on a side, 
which rise from ten to twenty feet above the debris. These 
may be from fifteen to twenty feet apart. In a few cases they 
are still connected by immense arches of brick or stone, as 
they once all were. This ruin covers more than an acre. We 
are now in a very shallow valley which sweeps round the 
south-east corner up to the south -end of Prion, pursuing at 
last a westerly direction. ‘This was evidently occupied by a 
paved way in former times, but is now deeply covered in soil 
and rubbish from the buildings which stood on either hand. 
Some of the excavations have laid this pavement bare. On 
both sides are masses of masonry partially uncovered, also 
columns, capitals, fragments of statues, etc., all in marble, in 
great profusion. After passing the Gymnasium we come to a 


triple gate. Each gate is from eight to ten feet wide, and they" 


stand on a line from north-west to south-east. The lower part 
of the posts remain. The west face of the posts of the middle 
gate still show the holes in which the bar for fastening was 
placed. This is important as showing in what direction the 
city lay from them. The pavement at this point has been un- 
covered, and is deeply worn, on either side of the middle line, 
by chariot wheels. These are generally supposed to have been 
the “ Magnesian Gates.” 

From the triple gate we pass up the gentle slope toward the 
west, with Prion close to the right, and, somewhat distant but 
high above, to the left, Coressus. We'continue to follow the 
ancient paved way, with excavations here and there and con- 
fused heaps of ruins on either hand. About two hundred 
yards west of the gates we come to the top of the notch be- 
tween Prion and Coressus. One hundred yards to the left are 
the remains of a polygonal structure, with many choice archi- 
tectural bits about it. It was forty or fifty feet in diameter. 
On the right of the entrance, which was in the south-east side, 
on a perpendicular slab, is a small figure of a bull with a hump 
on the shoulders, which is surmounted by a cross. On another 
slab is a larger cross in relief. All over the back of this isth- 
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mus, connecting Prion and Coressus, are remains of former 
buildings. Farther west on the right, still following the street 
leading from the triple gate, is a small theater. It is excavated 
in the south end of Prion. It looked south. It has been par- 
tially uncovered, and shows many fine granite columns, marble 
seats, some of them bearing Greek inscriptions, beautifully 
sculptured fragments in profusion, and the outer walls in pretty 
good preservation in coarser stone. This was the Odeum. 
Near by it, in a pit, were some fine pieces of statuary. 

As you advance westward from the theater there are inter- 
esting remains on either hand, so confused you can make 
nothing of them without excavation. Soon you begin to 
descend into a small shallow valley, the direction of which is 
from south-east to north-west, past the south-west corner of 
Prion. 

West of the Odeum two hundred and fifty yards the way 
descends rather rapidly. Just here a massive wall comes out 
on the left. Its direction is west. In about one hundred feet 
it turns south at a right angle. Here our way—evidently an 
ancient street—bends more toward the north. To the left, and 
ahead for something less than a mile, the foot of Coressus is 
strewn with ruins, partly hidden by brush and weeds. From 
this point we can look north along the west base of Prion. In 
the angle between Coressus south and Prion east is a portion of 
the plain. From the foot of Prion, westward, vou have, for 
half a mile or less, a field of ruins. Out of this rise hundreds 
of shattered masses of brick and cement, walls, heavy crum- 
bling arches, broken columns, architraves and capitals. No 
more emphatic testimony could be given to the extent and 
former importance of this renowned city. 

Little more than one fourth of a mile west of Prion, in the 
plain, parallel to and not far from Coressus, is an oblong tract 
of ten or fifteen acres, thickly covered with reeds. This is the 
ancient harbor. 

Descending westward one hundred to two hundred yards, 
you stand within a large excavated square. Around the edges 
masses of masonry emerge, and here or there a column or cap- 
ital. This is supposed to have been the Forum. West of the 
south-west corner of this, distant seventy-five yards, are the 
remains of a fine temple, which fronted north. Broken fluted 
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columns, pieces of cornice, capitals, many large square blocks, 
and an exceedingly massive and highly wrought fragment— 
the west end of the north pediment—lie in a confused heap. 
These are all in fine marble. This is called the Temple of 
Claudius. West of this the whole surface is heaped with ruins. 
North of the Forum, near the foot of Prion, is a large inclos- 
ure, the outlines of which alone can be traced. Still farther 
north, and one hundred yards west of Prion, is a large exca- 
vation with but little masonry about it. It contains perhaps 
two acres, and is from ten to eighteen feet in depth. At bot- 
tom it is heaped with rubbish, and overgrown with briers and 
weeds. A little water was standing init. This is thought to 
have been a supplementary harbor, perhaps a water reservoir. 
Westward immense and often shapeless masses of ruins abound. 
Passing ainid these to the east edge of the harbor, I take my 
stand on the ponderous substructions of what has been called 
the custom-house, or arsenal, and, facing eastward, have 
the whole west side of Prion before the eye. As seen from 
that position the outline of the hill is that ofa flattened curve, 
rough at the highest point, where it is divided into two sum- 
mits, both of which support remains of walls. In this face of 
the hill, a little south of the middle, is the great theater men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, It fronts west, of course. 
Let us go to the mouth of the theater. It is choked by debris, 
only partly removed by excavation, but enough has been 
done to show its magnitude and richness. The wealth of 
broken marbles at the mouth of this theater is surprising. 
The arena within has been partially laid bare, and most of 
the ranges of seats which lead up to the east. From the 
arena up the steep slope to the topmost seats must have 
been at least two hundred and fifty feet. The theater was 
mostly excavated, according to a general custom, into the 
hill-side, but the front stood out imposingly to the west. From 
it a fine view is had: to the right, on the plain; to the left, on 
the side of Coressus; to the west, the hill on which is the tower 
called St. Paul’s Prison; nearer, the harbor; nearer still, a 
field of solitary ruins. 

Formerly a great street led past the mouth of the theater from 
north to south, parallel to the west foot of Prion. Followed 
southward, it curved round over the south shoulder of Prion, past 
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the Odeum, and so on to the triple gate. Followed northward, 
it leads along at the foot of Prion, past the theater, with ruins 
on either hand, especially the left, until in less than three hun- 
dred yards you have close at your right the mouth of the Sta- 
dium. Its south side was excavated into the hill, its north and 
the east end were built upon masonry. The Stadium exceeds 
seven hundred feet in length, and extends from the north-west 
corner eastward along the north base of Prion. Excavations 
have revealed the plan of the portico. The bases of its marble 
columns still stand in place, and the marble pavement between 
them. This and all similar struetures seem to have been ornate 
specimens of either the Ionic or Corinthian orders of archi- 
tecture. Some of the heavy marble seats at the east end of the 
Stadium have been found. 

On the left hand, seventy-five feet west of the Stadium, is a 
flat rocky eminence, fifty yards or more in extent from east to 
west, and seventy-five or more from north to south across the 
top. It is called the Serapion. This is covered by scanty soil, 
except in the center, where the bare rock emerges. This latter 
is thirty to forty feet square, three or four feet high, and artifi- 
cially leveled on top, and hewn on thesides. Around the edges 
of this mound are the remains of former vast structures. A 
very fine colonnade seems to have passed along the east side, 
facing the portico of the Stadium. North-west and west of 
this are several low rocky eminences, where the native rock is 
bare. This region seems to have been in former times exten- 
sively quarried for its marble. 

This district must have merited the name of Tracheia, which, 
however, Strabo seems to place on the other side of Prion. If 
now we pass northward, with the Stadium to the right and the 


, Serapion to the left, still on the paved way, we soon have on 


our right a ruined structure, extending several hundred feet 
east, along in the edge of the plain, at the foot of Prion. 
Looked at from the north, a massive platform is seen peeping 
above the rubbish and soil, and on this square buttresses rise, 
which support arches. The openings beneath these lead 
into vaulted chambers to the right and left and within. 
These chambers are now occupied by a few goat-herds, who 
shelter their flocks there during the night-time. This is called 
by some the custom-house, but without any sufficient reason. 
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Some have thought a harbor was in the plain north of Prion. 
I could find no evidence of it. East of this last described 
structure and of the Stadium, along the north base of Prion 
as far as the north-east corner toward Ayasalouk, various struc- 
tures show themselves above the soil. Most of them, like 
those on the east of Prion, are sepulchral in character. In the 
excavations made in this district many sarcophagi have been 
laid bare. In the north face of the north-east corner of the 
hill a great cavernous excavation is met with. It is partially 
artificial, but does not extend far into the hill-side. I was not 
able to find such caverns in Prion as are mentioned by 
Chandler. 

Now let us walk round to the triple gate, and from thence 
south-east across an undulating tract to where the wall descends 
from Mount Coressus. Thespot is marked 14 onthe map. This 
little valley is cultivated, and has strewn over it a few remains 
of former buildings. The wall from Coressus does not now 
come down into the valley. But it must have crossed it, perhaps 
as I have indicated on the map. Ifso there may have been 
a gate or gates in this neighborhood. If so it would have been 
more natural for them to have been the “ Magnesian Gates ” 
than the triple gates at the south-east foot of Prion, at No. 13. 

Let us now go to the great theater, and from it pass west- 
ward, following the curve of the lower slope of Coressus. 
The objects at first met with have been already referred to. 
But as we pass along we have on either hand, especially the left, 
broken terraces supported on round arches, and the open oven- 
like mouths of empty tombs in abundance. _ Bits of finely sculp- 
tured marble and fragments of broken columns are profusely 
scattered along this foot of Coressus. There are frequent 
clumps of low shrubs, briers, and weeds encumbering the ruins. 

Selow us, to the right, is the reedy harbor ; above, to the left, 
the high brushy side of Coressus. The hill-side is remarkably 
steep, but not precipitous. 

Maintaining our westerly course, we soon begin to ascend 
that part of the ridge which curves round to the northward. 
This is its lowest part. Once on top, we stand in a notch with 
our faces west. The end of Coressus proper is to our left, and 
to our right the hill on which is the square tower called St. 
Paul’s Prison. This latter hill we ascend, taking our station on 
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the tower, which commands a most excellent view of the entire 
plain, being several hundred feet above it. The view toward the 
west is very comprehensive, and following round toward the east 
shows very well the course of the Cayster in the plain. North- 
east, below me, was the harbor, and to the east the whole west 
side of Prion, with the theater and Stadium, the ruins spread 
along at its base between it and the harbor, and bearing at the 
top ruined walls, This tower on which I stand, called St. Paul’s 
Prison, is perhaps fifty feet square, and varies in height in 
different parts from ten to thirty feet. It is solidly built of 
gray limestone. It seems to have been nothing more than a 
tower belonging to the walls which crowned this hill, the course 
of which has heen indicated on the map. 

Following the traces of a wall down again into the notch in 
the ridge I found remains of a gate or gates. They are marked 
on the map. To the left hand, as you look west, it was de- 
fended by a strong fortification. From the gate the ridge 
slopes down rapidly tothe west.. From the gate we ascend the 
steep narrow end of Coressus proper—following the course of 
the wall. It is about ten feet in thickness, and in most places 
has been partially thrown down. At irregular intervals it is 
furnished with towers which project on the south side. The 
wail has many angles, which, together with the towers, adapt 
it for defense. Several hundred yards after leaving the gate in 
the notch I met with another near the top of Coressus. This 
one remains perfect. Want of time, and fears caused by a few 
armed men lingering about in the brush, prevented us from 
going farther. 

Going now to the mouth of the Stadium, let us pass from 
thence toward the harbor, the north edge of which lies ten de- 
grees south of west. We leave the Serapion to the right, and 
make our way over enormous quantities of crumbling ruins. In 
our course we meet with a little ruined structure, which from 
the disposition of overturned columns about it must have been 
circular in form, The guides called it the Tomb of St. John. 
Near by this was a very great granite basin many feet in diam- 
eter, which may have belonged to a fountain. 

Having come to the north-east corner of the reedy marsh 
which the harbor now is, I found it impossible to traverse it by 
reason of mife and water. It is thickly covered with tall reeds. 
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By bending these down beneath the feet it was possible to walk 
out a short distance from the edge. Every-where I did so I 
found great blocks of marble and fragments of marble columns 
rising above the mud, in many cases concealed by reeds. How 
far out this state of things continued I was not able to ascertain. 
Being the dry season, T was at first at a loss to account for the 
abundance of water, standing in this morass. But as I passed 
westward along its north edge a couple of hundred yards I met 
with a most copious fountain—the only one I found or could 
learn of it in that part of the plain. The water boils up from 
the bottom of a little pond it forms, and from this a large stream 
Jeads quietly into the morass. The fountain supplies enough 
water for a city. About it are great quantities of frac- 
tured marble, formerly parts of buildings. It is marked B on 
the map. East and west of it, at A A, are a couple of slightly 
elevated places, each comprising several acres, strewn with bits 
of worked marble. In one of these, and one only, a pit had 
been dug twelve to fifteen feet in depth. A column about two 
feet in diameter, and ten or twelve feet in length, was standing 
upright in it. These tracts are above the level of the surround- 
ing plain. Along this north side of the harbor I stepped out 
on the reeds into the edge, and found large blocks of marble 
and fragments of columns protruding from the mud. At one 
point I found the bases of five fluted columns rising to the 
level of the marsh. In two or three cases portions of the col- 
umns remained. They were fluted, and about three feet in 
diameter, and stood about fifteen or twenty feet apart on a line 
parallel to the edge of the morass. I passed down westward of 
the harbor, and endeavored to cross the canal leading in that 
direction from it, but it was too full of mire. This will termi- 
nate our survey of the actual ruins of Ephesus, and the topo- 
graphical features which seem to present the most interest. 
There remains but one more question, but it is important: 
Where was the Temple of Diana situated? One would suppose 
of such a vast and wonderful structure something would be left 
to mark its site. But so far as can now be seen such is not the 
case. Partly for this reason, and the vagueness of the accounts 
of the ancients, the most skillful antiquaries have been baffled, 
and, so far as I could learn up to the time of my visit, no reliable 
trace of it had been discovered. 
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Whatever differences in opinion may exist as to the precise 
site, all, or almost all, would place it somewhere west or 
north-west of Prion, with the exception of Mr. Wood. This 
gentleman, throwing away, as it seems to me, every help 
but one, is searching for the temple east and north-west of 
Prion. At the time of my visit he was excavating two thirds 
of the way from Prion toward Ayasalouk, in the level plain. I 
was not so fortunate as to see him, but learned he was guided 
solely by an inscription he had discovered which was under- 
stood to point in that direction. If it be admitted that the city 
proper extended on the east and north-east of Prion, the success 
of the search in that direction would be probable. But did the 
city mentioned by Pliny and Strabo lie on the north-east and 
eastof Prion? I think not, for the following reasons: (1.) The 
mass of existing ruins to-day are to the west and south of Prion, 
and there only. (2.) The direction of the walls on Coressus and 
Prion, and the position of such gates as can be determined, 
show all on the north and east of Prion, or nearly so, to have 
been outside of the walls, and therefore out of the city proper. 
It is true, Mr. Wood has found remains along the east and north 
of Prion, and out in the plain toward Ayasalouk. But the first 
seems to be wholly sepulchral, leading in one case from the 
triple gate along the east base, in the other from the rear of 
the Stadium along the north base of Prion. These were two 
sepulchral ways outside the city, as the Ceramicus at Athens was, 
or the Appian Way leading south from the city of Rome. As to 
the second, I saw nothing but the remains of inconsiderable 
houses, such as might even now compose a village. In no 
one instance did I see any but the commonest remains in the 
excavations north-east of Prion. (3.) As to the position of the 
city in relation to Prion, Strabo says, (Book XIV, chap. i-iv): 
“The Mount Prion was called Lepre Acta. It overhangs the 
present city, and has on it a portion of the wall. Even now 
the farms at the back of Prion retain the name, in Opistho- 
lepria. . . . Smyrna, (first name of Ephesus,) therefore, was 
situated near the present gymnasium, at the back of the present 
city, but between Tracheia and Lepre Acta.” 

On this we may notice: (1.) Prion now, as formerly, over- 
hangs to the east the vast remains west of it. (2.) It “has on 
it a portion of the walls” now. (3.) The statement about 
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“farms” or “fields” at the “back of Prion,” or behind it, can 
be interpreted only one way. On the east of Prion there are 
tields now. On the west, owing to the nature of thé ground, I 
do not see how there ever could have been. Then it is 
‘asy to understand how the implied front or face of Prion 
should be the west, which had in it the theater and Stadium, 
and which looked toward the harbor and sea. But how the 
east side should be called the front is not clear. Indeed, the 
present remains and the testimony of Strabo conspire to place 
the city west of Prion. If this be so, and the temple was not 
more than a stadium from the city, we must place it west or 
north of Prion. But there are no remains whatever to the north 
of Prion at the distance of a stadium trom it, so far as I could see. 
If you go eastward of Prion, or the length of a stadium from 
the city wall on its top, it would hardly take you on to the low 
or marshy ground on which it is said the temple was built. To 
place it south of Prion is out of the question, since there is no 
marshy ground there. To place it south-west would inevitably 
bring it within the city. These considerations limit us to the 
west and north-west. In this direction most authorities would 
place it. Mr. Hamilton ( Researches in Asia Minor,” vol. ii, 
pp. 23-25) fixes on the gigantic mass of ruins east of the har- 
bor, sometimes called the arsenal or the custom-house. But in 
that position the temple would have been within, instead of 
without, the city limits. The explicit statement among ancient 
writers is, the temple was at least the distance of a stadium 
from the city. It could not have been anywhere east of the 
harbor and satisfy this requirement. The only other place it 
could have been is north of the city or harbor—out in the 
plain. 

We would be inclined to place it north of the harbor some- 
where for the following reasons : 

1. Because, so far as now can be seen, this was outside of the 
city, as the statements of Strabo require, and yet may have 
been quite near enough to satisfy the requirements of the case. 

, 2. Because it would be in sight of the theater, Stadium, and 
almost the entire city from the harbor and sea, and would com- 
mand a view of almost the entire plain of Ephesus, and of ali 
the surrounding approaches but the Magnesian. 

3. It would be on the marshy plain, as the accounts require, 
Fourtnu Series, Vou. X XII—19 
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So indeed it would have been where Mr. Wood is digging, and 
in many other parts of the plain, Placed in this situation it 
would be more likely to agree with Pliny’s statement, (Book IT, 
chap. Ixxxvii,) that “the sea washed the walls of the Temple 
of Diana,” than if farther east. 

4. Because the quantity of debris at the spots marked AA 
is very considerable. Strange enough, these have not been ex- 
cavated, except in the single case already mentioned, in which 
a column was found ina pit. The fact that large remains do 
not exist there cannot be adduced as proof that the temple was 
not there. The choice character of the materials would lead 
to their removal to other places. It is well known materials 
were transported from Ephesus, after its ruin, even to Con- 
stantinople. This would explain the absence of visible remains. 
Being nearer the sea than other great structures would partly 
explain why the material of the temple was removed more com- 
pletely than that of other structures. But if such remains as 
comport with the character of the temple have not been found 
where we have indicated, neither have they been found else- 
where. Whether the site be the true one or not can never 
be determined except by thorough excavation. But one pit 
has been dug on the north side of the harbor, so far as I was 
able to see. 

5. Because it is said marble was found near the place where 
the temple was built. Mr. Dennis, English Consul for Crete, 
and myself sought for marble diligently both in Coressus and 
Prion, and found none so good as at the north-west corner of 
the latter hill, especially in the little eminences marked 24 
on the map. Here, and here only, did we find good marble 
fit for such a structure. 

6. There seems to have been a fountain (Hypelus) near the 
temple. The only fountain of any magnitude in the vicinity 
of Prion is the one marked B, north of the harbor. It is very 
copious, and, though I visited Ephesus in the dry season, it af- 
forded enough water to supply a city. Such a fountain could 
not have been without a name. There is no reason to doubt 
this is Hypeleus or Alitea, It will be remembered abun- 
dance of water was a desideratum in a temple service so 
great as that of Diana. It is true, water might have been 
brought by means of -aqueducts; but this was never done 
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only to supply the deficiency or absence of regular fountains. 
The only difticulty, in fact, (aside from Mr, Wood’s inscription, 
whatever that may be,) which stands against this view is found 
in Strabo’s statement, in relation to a place called Tracheia, 
which seems to have been not far from the site of the temple. 
His account seems to require we should place Tracheia on the 
east of Prion, (Book XIV, chap. i-iv.) But it may be 
doubted whether the Tracheia mentioned at the place cited is 
the same as the one referred to in relation to the temple. Cer- 
tainly the rough rocky tract lying between Prion and the sup- 
pesed temple site would merit the name, which signifies 
“roughness,” as does none other in the vicinity of Prion, unless 
we include under the term large mountain districts. 

After a careful survey of the facts in the case, we conclude, un- 
less Mr. Wood has some most positive and reliable testimony, that 
the temple stood north of the harbor, as the most appropriate 
place in view of the facts of its history. We await with con- 
siderable confidence the verdict of future antiquarian research. 
There is one fact, if it be such, of essential service in finding 
the site. It is said to have been founded on charcoal and 
fleeces of wool firmly beaten together. The known indestruce- 
tible character of charcoal, when buried beneath the soil, would 
lead us to expect it would be found. 

But, whatever conclusion the traveler may reach as to the 
site of the temple or other points in the archeology or topog- 
raphy of this renowned spot, he will hardly be able to resist 
the powerful lesson learned as to the comparative value and 
durability of things. Who, living in St. Paul’s day, could have 
supposed this great city would have been so utterly ruined and 
deserted, that even the traces of her renowned temple “and 
her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the 
world worshiped?” Whatso likely, then, as that all these things 
should endure, while the voice of the single man, raised up in 
behalf of truth, should be lost and forgotten in the babel of 
voices that proclaimed, ‘about the space of two hours, Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians?” But to-day is the truth stranger 
than fiction. The city has long since been utterly ruined, its 
theaters and Stadium deserted, its harbor an impassable marsh, 
its magnificent public buildings crumbling and shapeless heaps, 
overgrown with weeds, and the site of its temple a matter of 
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conjecture; while the work and influence of the lone man, 
mighty in nothing but a gifted mind swayed by the deepest 
and most powerful of impulses, and mighty in the TruTH, has 
widened and will widen continually, to be measured only at 
the throne of the judgment. 


Art. VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


Baptist QUARTERLY, January, 1871. (Philadelphia.)—1. The Physiological 
Method of Mental Philosophy. 2. Modern Greece. 3. The Realm of Faith. 
4. Religion and Astronomy. 5. Tertullian on the Rite of Baptism. 6. Exegesis 
of Jolin i, 16. 7. The Scriptural Theory of Ministerial Education. 8, Exegetic- 
al Studies. 

BIBLicAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, January, 1871. (New York.)— 
1. Quarterly Reviews: their Province and Function. 2. Responsibility of So- 
ciety for the Causes of Crime. 3. Proposed Revision of the English Bible. 
4. The Philosophy of Civil Punishment. 5. Preaching the Gospel to the Poor. 
6. Jonathan Dickinson and Dickinson Hall. 7. The Trne Sources of Literary 
Inspiration. 8. The Theology Taught and Preached by Christ. 9. The Tem- 
poral Power of the Pope. 

BiptiotHeca Sacra, January, 1871. (Andover.)—1. Protestant Sisterhoods as 
they exist in Germany, and as they may be organized in the United States. 
2. St. Patrick and the Primitive Irish Chureh. 3. The Incarnation. 4. What 
Can Be Done for Augmenting the Number of Christian Ministers? 5. The De- 
eline of the Religious Sentiment. 6. Cicero, and Remarks on the Ciceronian 
Style. 7. Origin and Significance of Jewish Sacrifices. 

CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, January, 1871. (Cincinnati.)}—1. What is Seetarianism ? 
2. The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Gospels. 3. ‘Classic Baptism.” 
4, Indolent Preachers. 6. Fiction. 

EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY ReEviEW, January, 1871. (Gettysburgh.)—1l. The 
Review. 2. Systematic Benevolence. 3. The History of Protestant Theology. 
4. Socrates and Arnold; or, The Ancient and Modern Teacher. 5. Method of 
Studying the English Language. 6. Reason Nota Rule of Faith. 7. The Re- 
lation of the Sunday-School to the Church. 8. Prof. Dr. J. T. Beck, of Tubin- 
gen, and his Views of the Word of God. 9. The Codex Sinaiticus. 10. Amer- 
ican Colleges. 11. Book of Worship. 

MercersspurG Review, January, 187]. (Philadelphia.)—1. Education. 2. The 
Sacramental Energies of the Church, the Higher Miracles of Grace. 3. The 
Pericopes ; or, Selections of Gospels and Epistles for the Chureh Year—No. 3. 
4. Frederick Schleiermacher. 5, The Western Liturgy. 6. The Priestly “Ele- 
ment in the Christian Ministry. 7. The Infancy of Christ. 


New EnGuanp HistorfcAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER AND ANTIQUARIAN 
JocrNAt, January, 1871. (Boston.)—1. William Plumer, Sen. 2. Filip or 
Zekill Curtis? 3. Lettersof Rev. Jolin White and Thomas Jefferson. 4. “ More 
Passengers for New England.” 5, Notes on Early Ship-building in Massachu- 
setts. 6. Thomas Bird and Some of his Descendants. 7. Bibliography of the 
Local History of Massachusetts. 8. A Home of the Olden Time. 9. Rev. Giles 
Firmin. 10. Marriages in Dover, N. H., 1667-87. 11. Early Settlers in Exeter, 
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N. H. 12. First Record-Book of First Church in Charlestown, Mass. 13. Fos- 
ters of Charlestown, Mass. 14. Documents Relating to the Colonial History of 
Connecticut. 15. The War of the Regulators in North Carolina, 1768-71. 


Norroh AMERICAN Review, January, 1871. (Boston.)—1. The Aborigines of 
Nova Scotia. 2. The Government and the Railroad Corporations. 3. Mining 
Schools in the United States. 4. The Civil-Service Reform. 5. Prussia and 
Germany. 6. Modern Architecture. 7. Pope. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1871. (Boston.)—1. Religion in its Relation 
to Art. 2. The Hebrew New Testament. 3. British India. 4. Dr. Williamson’s 
Rudiments. 6. Origen as a Defender of Christianity. 6. The Ministry of the 
Holy Spirit in the Work of Salvation. 


SouTHERN Review, January, 1871. (Baltimore: Poisal & Roszell London: 
Trubner & Co.)—1. The Suffering and the Salvation of Infants. 2, Pathetic 
Poetry. 3. Madagascar: its Rapid Progress. 4. New England and Secession. 
5. Marriage and Divorce. * 6. American Education. 7% The Reviewers Re- 
viewed. 8. The Beauty of the Universe. A Poem. 

The “Southern Review,” edited by Albert T. Bledsoe, author 

of the Theodicy, has been adopted as its organ by the Southern 

Methodist Church, and the editor, heretofore an Episcopalian, ‘ 

has become a member and an ordained minister of that Church. , 
dy this felicitous adjustment that Review secures, we trust, a 

permanent existence, and the Church South acquires at once a 

very able Quarterly. Dr. Bledsoe, however, firmly declines to 

eliminate the political element from his Quarterly, and so the 

Church South, which has not only nade an ostentatious display 

of being a non-political Church, but has elaborately made the 

factitious charge upon our non-sectional Methodist Episcopal 

Church of the United States of being a political Church, floats 

at its mast-head a bold partisan political banner. The banner 

and the Church alike bear a sectional title. i 


For our own part we should profoundly object to belonging BS 
to a “political Church.” We fully indorse the sentiment, :! 


though we do not admire the phraseology, of the sentence 
quoted in this Review, (p. 115,) “ A clergyman preaching party 
politics merits less attention than the meanest of his race.” 1 
The Church and ministry, while they have nothing to do, as 
such, with secular questions, are to maintain religious and moral 
truth irrespective of political parties, and whether any political 
party maintains or opposes it or not. As a Church, we approve 
no party except as that party sustains the cause of truth and 
righteousness. 

Dr. Bledsoe furnishes an able article on Infant Damnation, 
tracing the doctrine from its original author, Augustine, to 
Luther and Calvin, and thence into the formularies of the An- 
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glican Church. It was the existence of that doctrine in those 
formularies which obliged Dr. Bledsoe years ago in conscience 
to retire from the ministry of that Church. In striking from 
our Twenty-five Articles the doctrine that Original Sin renders 
every man deserving of eternal death, Dr. Bledsoe declares 
that John Wesley struck a powerful blow at Infant Damna- 
tion. Yet nobody, he thinks, has heard the blow; and Dr. 
Bledsoe now intends that the blow shall be heard. We bid 
him Godspeed in his exposition of the subject, but would 
simply hint that the blow has not been inaudible because his 
vars have failed to audit it. It is from a general unacquaint- 
vance with the past of Methodism, and perhaps from a slight 
defect of modesty, that Dr. Bledsoe imagines that our protest 
against this item of Calvinism was a nzAd/ until his advent into 
our system. Tospress this point of Infant Damnation beyond 
measure has, to some minds, a slightly sensational aspect. In- 
fant Damnation is a logical necessity in the doctrine of pre- 
destination ; for that doctrine teaches that the predestinating 
decree is irrespective of any thing in the creature, and so irre- 
spective of innocence or age. The decree is without antecedent 
foresight, foreknowledge, or regard of the possible or prospect- 
ive individual, and allows him no chance of evading or de- 
serving its fatal power. Now such a decree, predetermining 
the character itself, and fixing the destiny to the character 
decreed, is just as barbarous upon an adult as an infant. Its 
crude cruelty is just as execrable whether the victim be six feet 
high and sixty years old, or six inches and six hours. But Dr. 
Bledsoe’s promised volume on this subject will be welcomed, 
and doubtless make itself powerfully felt. 

The article on “ New England and Secession,” founded on the 
biographies of William Plumer and Josiah Quincey, exposes 
the disunionism prevalent in the early history of New England. 
Some of our readers may recollect that in book-noticing the 
latter work we explicitly said that Josiah Quincey was in a part 
of his career a factionist and a “ copperhead,” and that Northern 
disunionism was no better than Southern. Secession, or rather 
revolutionary withdrawal, was, through a large part of the period 
from Jefferson’s Embargo to the close of the War of 1812, a 
New England Federalist heresy. Many a member of that party 
desired to embarrass the National Government in the war, and 
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rejoiced at our defeats. It is equally true that our Northern 
National or Democratic party, and nearly the whole South, con- 
sidered them tractors and rebels, and upon any overt act of 
revolt by them committed, whether as States or individuals, 
would, if possible, have promptly and rightly hung them for 
treason. Such being the case, we would advise both parties, as 
far as possible, to balance accounts, blot out the hostile past, 
and plan a present and future of national peace and prosperity. 

Of the present Republican party the writer speaks in the 
following amiable terms: “There is another fact that these 
pages, taken in connection with recent history, bring out most 
prominently: That the recently formed Republican party is a 
compound of all the mean and intolerant principles of the old 
Federalist party, with an exchange of all its virtues or con- 
servative traits for all the vices of the old Republican or, as it 
was afterward called, Democratic party. It is the compound 
of all the vices of both of the old parties, with not one of the 
virtues of either.” 

Taking into view the fact that eight tenths of the scholars 
and well-read men, eight tenths of the members of the Protest- 
ant evangelical Churches, nineteen twentieths of the temper- 
ance men, and the great body of the evangelical ministry are 
in the Republican party at the North, even a candid Southern 
reader must pronounce this a very uncandid statement. While 
nine tenths of the rum-sellers and saloon-keepers, nineteen 
twentieths of the Irish papists, the great body of the gamblers, 
pickpockets, and blacklegs vote the opposite ticket, we think 
there are few Christian and intelligent Southerners that do 
not feel some misgivings at linking their destinies with such a 
party. Christian people, both North and South, have a com- 
mon cause. They have acommon moral interest. The South- 
ern Methodists dread the dominion of popery just as do we the 
Northern ; and yet they are being led by their politicians to 
sustain its advancing supremacy. They dread the dominion 
of the rum-shop as we, and yet they are placed in insep- 
arable alliance with the rum-sellers. And so reflective South- 
ern Christians cannot but feel that they are in a false position 
when they find themselves arrayed against Northern Christians 
and strangely sustaining the.great mass of abuses and abomi- 
nations that threaten the age. 
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This article is written with the not very laudable purpose of 
inspiring its Southern readers with the deepest spirit of sec- 
tional hate and hostility. The diabolical prayer of the old 
bigot, O Domine, me imple odio hereticorwm, with the substitu- 
tion of Puritanorum, would quite fit the lips of its bitter and 
narrow-minded writer. 

In far manlier style and spirit the writer (or, more probably, 
speaker, as the piece appears to be a college address) of the 
article on American Education, after giving the Southern 
(unsound) version of the grounds of our late civil war, and 
eloquently denying the action of the South tv have been 
“ Rebellion—foul, dishonoring word!” says: 

“ Whatever betide, recollect that this is still our country, and 
that the men who have beaten us are still, in some sort, our 
brethren. We are again living together under the same 
government ; and government is one of those practical things 
which we must attend to whether we will or not. It touches 
us at too many points to render it possible for us to ignore it. 
What, under these circumstances, is our duty, as well as our 
interest? Is it not to cultivate peace and good-will toward 
those with whom we have been lately at strife? In the course of 
this paper we have spoken more than once of the Greek people. 
We have shown how brightly the fire of patriotism burned in 
their bosoms, and of what great sacrifices they were capable 
for the public good. The Greeks were not exempt from the 
common lot of humanity. They had many and bitter civil 
wars; one of them, the Peloponnesian war, lasting through an 
entire generation. These enlightened people were as mag- 
nanimous, and as oblivious of injuries, as they were brave. It 

yas one of their beautiful customs never to build a monument 
of a material more durable than wood to commemorate a vic- 
tory won by Greek over Greek. While elegant shafts of the 
purest Pentelican marble shot up to heaven to perpetuate the 
fame of the victories which they had won over the Persians, 
nothing but a stake or a tablet of wood told where Greek ‘had 
shed the blood of his brother Greek. If our patriotism burned 
brightly in the dark days of our trial, so did that of the Greek ; 
if our beloved country has been ravaged by fire and sword, so 
was the country of the Greek; and yet the Greek forgave his 
brother Greek, and, when the war was over, renewed friendly 
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intercourse with his late enemy, and set himself at work to 
remedy the evils which war had done. The people who have 
set us this Christian example were heathens, Shall we, then, 
who are Christians, refuse to follow it? In consenting to bury 
animosities, it is by no means necessary that we should do 
violence to our memories, or to any of our cherished feelings or 
principles. On the contrary, let us store away in the most 
sacred recesses of our hearts the history of that eventful strug- 
gle in which we staked life, liberty, and property for the pres- 
ervation of free institutions in this, our native land. That 
struggle has conferred immortal honor upon our name and 
race, and consigned to the sarcophagus of true glory the ashes 
of some of the best and noblest of men. If we lost our cause, 
we lost it through sheer exhaustion, against which human 
nature could no longer struggle; and if we have furled the 
conquered banner, we have furled it with reverent and pious 
hands, as solicitous of its fame as if it had been the banner of 
success, and have consigned it to the keeping of our heavenly 
Father who doeth all things aright. 
“*Furl that banner! true, ’tis gory, 
Yet ‘tis wreathed around with glory, 
And ’twill live in song and story 
Though its folds are in the dust; 
For its fame, on brightest pages, 
Shall go sounding down through ages, 
Furl its folds though now we must. 
Furl that banner! softly! slowly! 
Furl it gently, it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead.’ ””—Pp. 164, 165. 


If the “Southern Review” would cultivate that noble spirit 


it would meet a hearty response from nearly all sects and 

parties North. 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1871. (New York.)—1l. The An- 
cient Oracles, or the I’rimitive Greek Religion. 2. The Sphere of Civil Law in 
Social Reform, 3. The * Social Contract” and Maine’s Ancient Law. 4. Cal- 
vinism iu the English Reformation. 5. The Order of Salvation. 6. ‘“ Hopkin- 
sianism before Hopkins”’ 7 The Dead Sea. 8. Ministerial Relief: 

The subject of due support for the Christian ministry is at 

the present time receiving large attention both within and 

without the Church. Article eighth presents some forcible 
views on the subject. We produce some of its points : 
SaLARIEsS.—“ The ratio of salaries to the cost of living is less 
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than it was ten years ago. The former has increased about 
Jifty per ceut., and the latter full one hundred. Our city min- 
isters receive large salaries in many cases, but they are all 
absorbed, and more besides, by enormous rents and the enor- 
mous cost of living, and the extra benevolent calls made upon 
them; while in the country, not only in parts adjacent to 
cities, but throughout the rural districts, the general extension 
of railways and other causes have greatly and permanently 
increased the necessaries of life and more nearly equalized the 
cost of living. In numerous instances the country Pastor now 
needs as large a salary as the city, and in the majority of cases 
as large as would have sufficed for the city thirty years ago... . 
‘There is no other class of men among us so poorly paid as our 
clergymen. Their average pay is only a little more than half 
the pay of skilled mechanical labor. According to Commis 
sioner Wells’s Report, the price of trained mechanical labor 
ranges from $3 50 to $8 per day. Average it at $4, and the 
mechanic receives for 313 working days $1,252, while the cler- 
gyman, who has expended from five to eight years, and from 
$3,000 to $5,000 on his education, and who works 365 days in 
the year, gets $700 or less !’” *—Pp. 144, 146. 

Lire Insurance Fact.-—“ The Protestant clergy of this 
country number 61,000, and less than 7,000 of them have 
ever been able to avail themselves, even in the humblest way, 
of life insurance, now so generally adopted by all classes as 
the best known means of providing for future years. Of the 
2,000,000,000 thus invested by 750,000 of our citizens, probably 
less than $14,000,000 belong to the clergy.”—P. 145. 

IMMENSE SACRIFICE MADE BY MEN oF TALENT.—“ The Rev. 
ALBERT BaRNEs brings out this point forcibly in some remarks 
he made in the Ministers’ Association of Philadelphia in refer- 
rence to the late lamented Dr. THomas Bratnerp: ‘ Dr. 
Brainerd could have made $12,000 a year by the law as easily 
as he could make $2,000, [his salary was $2,000,] therefore he 
has given $10,000 a year for the privilege of preaching the 
Gospel. He was entering on his career with every prospect of 
the most brilliant success, and with a moral certainty of reach- 
ing the highest eminence in his profession. Had he continued 
to devote himself to the law, long ere this time he would have 
* Quoted from Doe. 2 of Society for Promoting Life Insurance among Clergymen. 
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been in the first rank in that profession. But the heart of the 
young lawyer was changed by the grace of God, and he re- 
solved at once to abandon his chosen profession.’ ‘Not long 
since a minister, at the close of a thirty years’ pastorate, told 
his people that it had cost him $20,000 out of his private purse, 
and yet he ministered to a wealthy people. A Presbyterian 
Pastor in New Jersey, at the end of six years, when the loss of 
health from overwork compellea him to cease for years all 
mental labor, found that he had paid out of his private means 
$3,000, half as much as his entire salary for the period 
amounted to, and yet his Chureh was one of the largest and 
most liberal in the State. His labors were greatly blessed to them, 
nearly two hundred being added to the membership. Many 
thousands during his pastorate were expended in enlarging and 
beautifying their sanctuary, and thousands besides were yearly 
given to the cause of Christian benevolence, and still the Pas- 
tor from his slender patrimony was left to pay one half as 
much as the whole congregation paid for his support.’” *—Pp. 
142, 143. 

INABILITY TO Buy Booxs.—‘ The ‘pews’ were never more 
exacting on the ‘pulpit’ both as to matter and manner. It is 
a reading, thinking, inquiring and skeptical age. A minister 
needs not only a thorough education to start with, but all the avail- 
able helps which the current thought and investigation afford. 
He needs a generous supply of new books, papers, and periodic- 
als every year. They are,not simply a luxury to him, but a 
necessity. He cannot make ‘bricks’ without ‘straw,’ he can- 
not be ‘thoroughly furnished’ for his work, be a growing man, 
produce year by year fresh, sound, vigorous, instructive ser- 
mons, and meet the demands of his people, unless he has the 
means to increase his library with some, at least, of the standard 
works which are continually produced. But, alas! they are 
beyond his reach. He sighs for them, but he has not the 
means to buy them. He is mentally starved, and his people 
too, while the book-shelves of our publishers groan under the 
weight of mental food. His study walls are bare. It is not 
made attractive to him, and a place of new inspirations by the 
presence of the great masters of thought. After ten or twenty 
years in the ministry he could put his entire library into a wheel- 


* Quoted from Doc. 2 of Society for Promoting Life Insurance among Clergymen. 
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barrow. This is literally true of hundreds of our Pastors to- 
day. During the last ten years they have not been able to add 
ten new works to their scanty stock. Not over one third of our 
4,500 ministers are able so much as to take either of the two 
denominational Reviews which are published—some of them 
not even a religious paper. We know whereof we aflirm— 
know more than is for our peace of mind on this painful point. 
A ten years’ effort in a humble way to afford them aid in this 
Jine has furnished us with a mass of facts that would scarcely 
be believed if we were to give them to the public.”—P. 140. 


+> 


English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, February, 1871. (London.)— 
1. Our Relations to Faith aud Science. 2. On Canonicity. 3. The Catholicity of 
the Church. 4. The Regeneration of Spain. 5. The Conscience in Shakspeare. 
6. War, Humanity, and the Gospel in our Day. 7. The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement. 8. Palestine Exploration and the Moabite Stone. 9. Hugh Miller. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1871. (London.)—1. The American Press. 
2. Royal Commission on International Coinage. 3. The Malmesbury Papers. 
4, The Explorations in Palestine. 5. The Karly Sieges of Paris. 6. The Es- 
tablished Church in Wales. 7. The Greek New Testament of Dr. Tregelles. 
8. The War of 1870. 

LONDON QUARTERLY Review, January, 1871. (London.)—1. Dickens. 2. German 
Philosophy and Political Life. 3. Williamson’s North China. 4. Burton’s His- 
tory of Scotland. 5.Newman’s Grammar of Assent. 6, Arnot’s Life of James 
Hamilton. 7. The Moabite Stone. 8. Tlie Church Congress at Southampton. 
9. The Elementary Education Act, 1870. 

Loxpon QuarTEeRLY Review, January, 1871. (New York: Reprint. Leonard 
Scott, 140 Fulton-street.)—1. Our National Defenses. 2. Modern Whist. 
3. Count Bismarck, Prussia, and Pan-Teutonism. 4. The Revenues of India. 
5. The Invasion of France. 6. Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland. 

7. French Patriotic Songs. 8. Cathedral Life and Cathedral Work. 9. Polit- 

ical Lessous of the War. 


Norra British Review, January, 1871. (New York: Reprint. Leonard Scott, 140 
Fulton-street.)—1. Provencal Versification. 2. The Borgias and their Latest 
Historian. 3. The Idealism of Berkeley and Collier. 4. Mr. Tennyson’s Poetry. 
5. The Sects of the Russian Church. 6. Commercial Crises. 7. History of Irish 

Education. 

The unexpected announcement having been received that 

the North British Review will be discontinued after the pres- 

ent number, the enterprising American republishers, Leonard 

Seott & Co., give notice that the British Quarterly will take 

its place in their list of four English Quarterly Reviews. 

The following extracts indicate the programme of the 

British Quarterly : 
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“ Twenty-five years since, Dr. Vaughan had come to the 
conclusion that the Nonconformists of England had grown to 
a numerical strength and were possessed of literary resources 
that would justify the establishment of a first-class quarterly 
review.” “The theological principles of Zhe British Quar- 
terly were, in its first prospectus, indicated generally as being 
in harmony with those of Watts and Doddridge. Congrega- 
tional Nonconformists demur to Church creeds and authorita- 
tive formularies, as being mere human conceptions of Divine 
truth, and as imposing limitations alike upon the truth itself 
and upon freedom of Christian thought concerning it. Even 
those formularies which may the more perfectly express their 
own convictions have, they think, their proper place in the 
past history of theological thought, not in its present rule. 
Hence these honored names are used, not as theological au- 
thorities to whom submission is due, but only as well-known 
exponents of evangelical theology, whose mention may indicate 
generally a theological position. Such is still the theology of 
this Journal. -Zhe British Quarterly will continue to avail 
itself of all the methods of discovering truth which advancing 
science may provide; and, whatever the consequences, will 
frankly accept all the indubitable conclusions both of science 
and of moral truth. It will, as it has ever done, strive to lift 
great questions concerning the supernatural out of the arena 
of sectarian tradition, prejudice, and passion, and to discuss 
them in the calm light of reason, conscience, and history. It 
claims for theological science only the conditions claimed by 
all science—that its facts, its principles, and its claims be ex- 
amined and determined upon their own proper evidence. It will 
refuse to silence reason under pretense of doing honor to rev- 
elation, but it will also refuse to surrender any sacred thing at 
the dogmatic demand of rationalistic assumption or of scientific 
sciolism.” “ The British Quarterly does not profess to be a 
theological journal, but to inculcate principles of freedom and 
truth in all departments of human life. Recognizing as the 
handinaids of religion, and as ministers of high and noble 
things in the manifold life of man, history and travel, science 
and art, poetry and fiction, politics and philosophy, works that 
in themselves are worthy in any of these departments, and of 
whatever school of thought, will receive general critical notices, 
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and will be judged with as much generosity as is compatible 
with fidelity.” 

During our civil war the British Quarterly was noted for 
its unscrupulous, and osten profoundly ignorant, assaults upon 
our national cause. With the retirement of Dr. Vaughan, 
who was evidently in his dotage, the temper toward our coun- 
try underwent a wholesome change. The following paragraph 
in their announcement indicates an increase of wisdom : 

“ We avow our most hearty and brotherly sympathy with 
our American brethren. No word, save of generous recogni- 
tion, construction, and sympathy, will, we trust, ever be found: 
upon our page. When we think them wrong we shall frankly 
tell them so; their rebukes, we trust, we shall receive with 
meekness. Upon America and England the future freedom 
and religion of the world chiefly depend. Nothing will be 
wanting on our part to avert all causes of alienation, and to 
draw closer together all bonds of sympathy.” 

The only bitter attack on Wesley we have observed in the 
notices of “ Tyerman’s Wesley” by the secular quarterlies of 
England is found in the dying North British. The Westmin- 
ster’s notice is eulogy compared with it. We give a single 
extract : 

“ Southey has passed a strong censure on Wesley’s intem- 
perate language in his controversy with Bishop Lavington, 
who had compared the enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists. 
Mr. Tyerman remarks that the Bishop ‘deserved all he got,’ 
and speaks of him as ‘a buffooning bishop’ and a ‘ cowardly 
valumniator.’ (Vol. ii, pp. 94,158.) As those who trust to Mr. 
Tyerman’s pages will have no idea whatever of the real strength 
of the Bishop’s argument, which Southey regards as in the 
main triumphant, it may be well briefly to explain Mr. Tyer- 
man’s two epithets. Bishop Lavington, in the first of his three 
treatises on the subject, made excerpts from some of the most 
offensive passages in Whitefield’s and Wesley’s writings, but 
especially in Whitefield’s, and contrasted them with parallel 
extracts from the writings of Catholic mystics and the lives of 
the Saints. ‘In the morning,’ Whitefield had said, ‘I talked 
with God in the garden as a man talketh with his friend; 
and again, ‘I sweetly leaned on my Saviour’s bosom and 
sucked out of the breasts of his consolation.’ Wesley had said 
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in one place, ‘It was revealed to me that nothing grieved 
Satan so much as the private societies ;> and in another, ‘ My 
soul was got up into the Holy Mount.’ He had practiced the 
lot in emergencies: ‘I desired my Master to answer for me, 
and opened his book.’ Passages only a little less offensive and 
absurd than these may be extracted literally by the dozen 
trom Wesley’s and Whitefield’s writings. Nothing van be 
conceived more alien from the spirit of the Anglican Church, i 

which both were ministers; and it is difficult to aus 
how they could be exposed except by ridicule. Wesley, in his 
very first answer, denounces the Bishop as a ‘ buffoon,’ and 
talks of his ‘fool’s coat.’ The ‘cowardly calumnies’ which 
the Bishop brought were two. He said that he was informed 
from Ireland that a passage from one of his Episcopal charges, 
so garbled as to make him appear a favorer of Methodism, had 
been printed in Cork by Charles Wesley, and circulated, after 
lie had denounced it as false. Wesley replied that the tract 
in question had been printed at Dublin, not at Cork, and was 
not issued by Charles Wesley; and he wound up by insinuat- 
ing that after all it was very likely accurate. The reply, it 
will be observed, left the point of a false publication under 
Wesleyan superintendence substantially untouched, and only 
showed that the informants on whom the Bishop relied had 
been inaccurate in details. A more serious question related 
to Wesley’s personal character. The Bishop charged him 
with having told the wife of a Cornish innkeeper that she was 
already damned if she was not sure of her salvation, of having 
hinted that she ought not to charge him for lodging, as the 
Apostles were entertained without cost, and of having put in- 
decent questions to a servant-girl in the house. To Wesley’s 
flat denial the Bishop responded by producing the testimony 
of his Chancellor, his Archdeacon, and a beneticed clergyman, 
who had heard the woman and her husband make the state- 
ments in question. Wesley was no doubt innocent of all but 
the gross want of tact which accompanied him through life ; 
and the woman partially retracted her charges before wit- 
nesses whom he took there. But he was compelled to admit 
that Lavington had authority for his statements; and his only 
triumph in the matter was in pointing out an inaccuracy in 
the Bishop’s first version of the story, which professed merely 
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to be on hearsay, and in which the first and second charges 
were mixed up together. No one will defend the Bishop’s 
carelessness in a matter affecting personal reputation; but if 
Mr. Tyerman is justified in characterizing this mistake as ‘a 
flagrant falsehood,’ he is not justified in omitting to notice the 
thoroughness of ‘the Bishop of Exeter’s answer.’ 

“ The publication of a biography written in this spirit is only 
to be deplored. From its warm party coloring it is not un- 
likely to achieve a certain popularity ; and from its fullness it 
may give an impression of adequacy, and for a time close the 
path toa more competent writer ; but it is not even just to 
the man whom the writer idolizes. Wesley had many faults 
of temperament, and the details of his private life are often 
petty and contemptible beyond the ordinary experiences even 
of religious psychology. But there was withal a real great- 
ness about it, a thirst for action, an utter recklessness of op- 
position, and a power to organize, which enabled him to leave 
his mark upon his age, while many men of larger brains were 
powerless to influence it for good or evil. Into all this Mr. 
Tyerman gives no insight.”—Pp. 297, 298. 

EprnpurcH Review, January, 1871. (New York: Leonard Scott, 140 Fulton- 


street.) —1. France. 2. Lives of Rossini and Berlioz. 3. Business of the House 


of Commons. 4. Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. Vol. II. 5. Facts and 

Fables at the Admiralty. 6. Laugel’s Problems of Nature and Life, 17. The 

Foreign Relations of China. 8. The Military Forces of the Crowo. 9. Morris’s 

Earthly Paradise. 10. The Treaties of 1856 and 1867. 

The article on Laugel’s Problems of Nature and Life isa 
veneral history of the present results of science on the ques- 
tions of Force, Matter, and Life. On the last point we give 
the following extracts : 

“There yet remain certain powers in the world of creation 
which, whatever their affinities to those already named, require 
to be regarded apart, namely, the Vital Forces, and the Force 
of Volition. In the first of these terms we indicate that mys- 
terious agency which gives form, function, and hereditary suc- 
cession to all living organizations of the earth, affording to 
science problems of supreme interest and supreme difficulty. 
The notion of a vital principle has been rejected by many 
physiologists as unproved and needless. But here, again, it is 
the old conflict of words, That there is some power or force, 
eall it what we will, working upon matter as its subject or 
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instrument in-the creation and maintenance of the various forms 
of life; and that this power, however connected, has its own 
specia character, cannot be denied without casting off at once 
all that our senses as well as reason teach us. The simple fact 
of the transmission of hereditary likeness through successive 
generations is in itself a volume of argument on the subject. 
To say that a nésus, or force, or forces, inherent in matter itself, 
van create a series of living beings of definite forms and most 
complex functions, is either a naked assertion without proof, or 
a virtual admission of Vital Force under another form of words. 
The generation of life from life is, and probably ever will be, 
one of the insoluble mysteries of philosophy. If asked what 
this Vital Force is, we may answer by the counter question, 
What is Gravitation? what that foree which puts the ether of 
space into the marvelous motions which we receive as light and 
heat? These problems are all of the same kind, involving 
questions with which no present reasoning or conception can 
cope. 

“We come last to a power closely associated with those by 
which life is engendered, namely, the Force of Volition of the 
Will, an entity not less real in its action on matter than any of 
those other unseen powers with which we have been dealing. 
If, indeed, we phrase the whole question as involving the Origin 
of Force, there is none so direct and explicit in the relation of 
antecedents and effects. And there is none of which we have 
so clear a knowledge through the consciousness of our own 
powers. Man feels that he has a will; he knows that his phys- 
ical and moral forces are governed by it, and he concludes 
that the operation of forces not directed by an intelligent will 
would lead to the return of chaos. We will a certain bodily 
action, and the action instantly follows, as mechanical in its 
effects as the fall of a heavy body or the stroke of the steam- 
hammer, Whatever definition of force be adopted, this comes 
integrally under it; though the question as to its nature and 
origin be still wholly unresolved.”—Pp. 79, 80. 

“ An eminent philosopher of our own time * describes Life as 
‘consisting in the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations’—a definition which loses value in its gener- 
ality. A power of adjustment, indeed, brings us close to that 

- Herbert Spencer.—Ep. 


Fourru Srrtes, Vor. XXIII.—20 
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conception of a vital principle which we have just noticed as 
one of the vexed questions of physiology. We cannot assert on 
actual proof that Life is engendered by, or engenders, any power 
or force. peculiar to itself. Nevertheless, in recognizing, which 
we must do, that there is some definite mode of action in living 
bodies, giving to them forms and properties unknown eleewhere 
in nature, and transforming known forces so as to appropriate 
them to the peculiar functions of Life, we virtually admit a 
special and characteristic power, call it what we will. The 
facts connected with generation and those of hereditary resem- 
blance are alone sufficient to point to some cause, physical it 
may be, but not known to us by actual identity or analogy 
with any other physical power. 

“Whence but from some such cause—oceult to us—can it be 
that a single germ or germs, proteine or protoplasm, (the names 
here signify little,) should evolve, by gradual accretion of mat- 
ter, the likeness of an anterior being, even in minute peculiar- 
ities of form and feature—these same peculiarities, morbid as 
well as natural, often recurring after one or two generations 
have been interposed? The animal economy throughout, in its 
instincts as well as structure, enforces the same conclusion— 
a negative one it may be called, but it is better to rest in this 
than to attempt a blind and useless definition. All that can be 
said is that there exists something we do not comprehend. 
The controversy now going on will continue, because we pos- 
sess no crucial proof, or argument, to close it. In this it is 
like many other questions similarly contested.”—Pp. 86, 87. 

As Sir John Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times has been repub- 
lished in this country, the following concluding paragraph of 
an article on the work in the October Edinburgh i is noteworthy : 

“ We have shown what important problems are opened up 
by prehistoric archeology, and how it throws light on the chaos 
which precedes our written records. Does it afford proof or 
disproof of the progression or degradation of the human race, 
as it is assumed to do by the advocates of those antagonistic 
theories? We hold that it does not. The area which it em- 
braces is far too small for any generalization of the kind. At 
the very time that stone and bone were the only materials 
known throughout Europe, it is very possible, and indeed very 
probable, that a higher civilization existed elsewhere ; and we 
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have brought evidence to show that, in the later or Bronze Age 
of the North, the Etruscans, Phoenicians, and Greeks were 
flourishing around the shores of the Mediterranean. Sir John 
Lubbock may possibly be correct in deducing the primeval 
savage state of man from a comparison of manners and customs 
of different races at the present day, but his conclusion is not 
affected one way or the other by an appeal to archeology. We 
therefore leave this important question to be fought out by the 
ethnologists. Archeology merely tells us that in Europe there 
has been a steady progress in the usages and appliances of 
social life. Man first appeared on the scene as a savage, living 
by the chase. Then a race of shepherds and tillers of the earth 
come before us, the introducers of domestic animals into Europe ; 
then the knowledge of bronze gradually crept northward, and a 
commerce by barter sprang up; and lastly a knowledge of iron, 
and a commerce carried on by means of a coinage. Thus we 
are conducted gradually from the remote Geological Past to the 
borders of History in North and Central Europe. ”_Pp, 245, 246. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, January, 1871. (New York: Leonard Scott, 140 Fulton- 

street.)—1. The Literature of Diabolism and Witchcraft. 2. Professor Grote and 

the Utilitarian Philosophy. 3. The Poetical Writings of Mr. Dante Gabriel 


Rossetti. 4. The Social Condition of England under Henry VIII. 5. Sir H. 
Bulwer’s Life of Lord Palmerston. 6 


6. The Future of the Railway in the United 

States. 7. France and Germany. 

The article on Diabolism and Witchcraft gives a running 
history of those two gloomy superstitions of darker ages, traces 
their disappearance before the light of advancing science, and 
takes good care to implicate Christianity i in their existence, and 
to infer the unreality of all supernaturalisms from the history. 
It canonizes the first eminent skeptic on the subject, Baltazar 

dekker, but acknowledges that in the great discussions upon the 
question a greater amount of learning and ability were displayed 
in defense of the beliefs than in the assault. It is clear that 
the science and the law of the former ages were quite as deeply 
involved in the case as the theology. The writer is quite 
discouraged to learn, on referring, that Dr. William Smith’s Bib- 
lical Dictionary, as well as his Students’ Bible History, affirms 
the reality of ‘demoniac possession. <A little further reference 
would have shown him that Bloomfield, Wordsworth, Alford, 
Dr. Gloag, and the great body of the latest commentators, ex- 
plicitly do the same. Indeed, they are more unequivocal at the 
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present day than they were fifty years ago. He is struck 
with the fact that the last great display of the witchcraft 
superstition took place in America. He might have been still 
further struck with the fact that the gravest historians are 
obliged to state that phenomena did take place at Salem which 
no science has ever been able to explain. 

The following is the Westminster’s notice of Julia Wede- 
wood’s book on Wesley: 

“It was not many years after the desperate act of Christian, 
the ring-leader of the mutineers, that the leader of a very dif- 
ferent insurrection, John Wesley, ended his long and valuable 
life; for although he declared ” the last that lie was a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, yet his denunciation and defiance 
of its system of government, as evidenced in his American or- 
dinations, and the open schism which was its logical expression, 
place him unquestionably in the ranks of religious revolution- 
aries and insurgents. Miss Wedgwood, deeply impressed with 
the vitality of the system of religion represented by him, has 
written in an attractive style, and with some felicity of con- 
struction and arrangement, not so much a memoir as a bio- 
graphical estimate of her sainted hero, intended to exhibit his 
influence on the age in which he lived. Her delineation shows 
us not only Wesley, but England at the rise of Methodism ; 
carries us from Oxford to America, places us among the Mo- 
ravians, sketches Wesley in his connection with the community 
of Count Zinzendorf and with Whitefield, and finally separat- 
ing both from the Moravians and the great field preacher r and 
eloquent advocate of Calvinistic theology. In other parts of 
her portraiture, Miss Wedgewood describes the consolidation of 
Methodism, depicts the opposition of the world and the Church 
to the new movement, and gives some account of the opening 
and closing career of the friend and rival of her apostle. Miss 
Wedgewood comments very sensibly on the violent physical 
manifestations which were so remarkable a result of Wesley’s 
preachings, attributing them to nervous imitation, unconscious 
acting, love of sensation, and a distinct physical disorder resem- 
bling the dancing mania of the fourteenth century. To Wesley’s 
own personal influence, too, she attributes a residuary portion 
of these phenomena, ascribing to him a certain impressiveness 
which, accompanying his representations of the spiritual world, 
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was capable of producing in those who came within the circle 
of his spells violent physical effects. For the fairer aspect of 
Methodism, for the sudden and enduring transformation of 
character brought about in those who became converts to it, 
Miss Wedgwood refers us to the exemplary conduct of the lit- 
tle Methodist band which formed part of the contingent that 
fought at Dettingen and Fontenoy, declaring that the British 
army under George II. boasted no truer specimens of English 
manhood than those upright and fearless followers of the pious 


Wesley.” 


“The INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER ” (England) thus quotes and 
replies to Professor Tyndall: “ The goal of Professor Tyndall’s 
discourse, which he was aiming at all through, is reached when 
he gives us his views of the origin of life; and, starting with 
our earth or system in a nebulous form, he says: ‘Two views 
then offer themselves to us—life was present potentially in matter 
when in the nebulous form, and was unfolded from it by way 
of natural development, or, it is a principle inserted into another 
at a later date. . . . The gist of our present inquiry regarding 
the introduction of life is this: Does it belong to what we call 
matter, or is it an independent principle inserted into matter at 
some sensible epoch—say when the physical conditions be- 
came such as to permit of the development of lite? . . . Did- 
creative energy pause until the nebulous matter had been con- 
densed, until the earth had become detached, until the solar 
fire had so far withdrawn from the earth’s vicinity as to permit 
a crust to gather round the planet? Did it wait until the air 
was isolated, until the seas were formed, until evaporation, con- 
densation, and the descent of rain had begun; until the rending 
forces of the atmosphere had weathered and decomposed the 
molten rocks so as to form soils; until the sun’s rays had become 
so tempered by distance and waste as to be chemically fit for 
the decompositions necessary to vegetable life? Having 
waited through those w#ons until the proper conditions had set 
in, did it send the fiat forth, “ Let life be ?”’ 

“A little imagination,” replies the Observer, “ will suffice 
to show that this is not a fair, in the sense of a full, statement 
of the question. First, the Professor describes a series of proc- 
esses conducted by secondary causation, and then he asks, 
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‘Did life arise from these causes, or did a special interposition 
take place for its introduction under the form of a fiat, “ Let it 
be?”’ Scientific evidence is all through in favor of an appeal 
to secondary causation, not excluding a primary cause, but 
rather presupposing it; only expecting that the primary cause 
will be found throughout the system of nature to work in 
and through what men call means. 

“Science at present gives us no clue whatever to a reply to 
the questions, What 7s life? and How did it begin? nor does it 
show us any beginning of matter or force. If the Professor’s 
imagination leads him to conjecture that thought and emotion, 
intellect and will, are forces correlative with light, heat, and 
electricity, ours does not act in that way. We see as yet no 
symptom of physical connection between the two sets of phe- 
nomena as relates to their essence or their action. We see 
that there is some connection between rerve-force and mental 
phenomena, but so long as science cannot explain it, or even 
give a probable guess concerning it, we prefer a frank confes- 
sion of ignorance to a depth of insight which is a mere pre- 
tense. 

“The questions propounded by the Professor go beyond phys- 
ical science. Before we can advance.a step toward their 
solution we want a clear definition of what life is, what matter 
is, if it is, and how the forces we call material stand toward 
those which defy all our physical investigation. 

“The introduction of life at a given period may be the ad- 
mission of a new force or it may not. In either case we think 
an unchangeable order of nature was most likely observed, but 
whether Plato and Shakspeare had potential existence in a 
nebulous particle a long while ago, we are content in the 
present state of our ignorance to leave to such imaginations as 
Professor Tyndall may think worth cultivation. Our imagina- 
tion inclines to view Intelligent Will as the ultimate and only 
real, as distinguished from phenomenal, force.” 

On Professor Tyndall’s profound queries we suggest: 

If God be, as we believe, imminent within the Universe, as 
well as the Universe in him, if he be the Life of its life, the 
Soul of its soul, and the Substratum of all its substrata, then 
admissibly He and the essence of our life were both at the 
beginning in the Nebula. And then life, though perhaps not a 
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proper part of the nebula, was infolded within it, and then 
by a divine process unfolded in due time, or “developed” 
from it. And the divine “ fiat,” so called, was not a for- 
mula in Hebrew words, but the omnipotent initiation of life 
at the moment of readiness in the succession of ages. If the 
nebula itself was eternal, then God is its eternal Creator 
by its being the eternal effect of his Causation. Life thus 
evolved by God from the system of matter, yet not itself matter, 
involves no materialistic conclusions. Even if the human soul 
can be truly shown to be thus evolved from the corporeal sys- 
tem, materialism does not follow. The soul is still itself uncor- 
poreal, invisible, and survives the corporeal dissolution. 

But until “spontaneous generation can be proved to be an 
ordinary natural process, this initiation of life in the universe is 
an epochal event. It is presumptively extra the ordinary 
course of nature ; it is a miracle quite as great, perhaps, as rev- 
elation ever supposes. We submit that thus Professor Tyndall 
is answered. 


- 
> 





German Reviews. 
SrupIeN uxD KritIKEN. (Essays and Reviews.) Second Number, 1871.—Zs- 
says: 1. Haupt, The Entrance of Jesus into his Messianic Vocation. 2. K1os- 
TERMANN, The Song of Moses (Dent. xxxii) and the Deuteronomy. Thoughts 
and Remarks: 1. KruMMEL, The Forerunners of the Reformation, Wiclif and 
Fluss. 2. Saycr, On the Destroyer of Samaria. eviews: 1. DELITZscH, System 
of Christian Apologetics, reviewed by K. H. Sack. 2. DeEWerrr-ScHRADER, 
Introduction into the Old Testament, reviewed by Adolph Kamphausen. 
3. MucKE, Flavius Claudius Julianus, reviewed by Dr. O. Bindemann. 4. BicK- 
ELL, S. Ephraemi Syri Carmina, reviewed by E. Vilmar. 
The relation of Wiclif and Iluss to the two great medieval 
schools of theology—the Realists and Nominalists—is a subject 
which has engaged the attention of many Church historians, 
Nearly all of them have heretofore been agreed that both fore- 
runners of the great Reformation of the sixteenth century were 
addicted to the philosophical system of the Realists. This 
school held that the universal ideas existed before the individual 
things, (wniversalia ante rem ;) that they are the ideas of God, 
according to which the individual things were created, or the 
principles of the existence of the individual things; and that, 
since God is the absolute reality, the universal ideas are the 
forms of appearance of the absolute reality of God. Applying 
their philosophical conceptions to theology, the Realists as- 
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serted the reality or the immediate truth of the dogmatical 
tenets of the Church, viewing them as the universal ideas 
which serve as the basis and standard of all human individual 
conceptions ; while the Nominalists, on the contrary, who de- 
rived the universal ideas from sensuous perception, and from 
experience, were inclined to deny the absolute certainty of the 
doctrines of the Church, and subjected them to the critical ex- 
amination of the individual thinker. Differing from former 

Church historians, B. Czerwenka, the author of a recent history 

of the Evangelical Church in Bohemia, (Geschichte der evan- 

gelischen Kirche in Bihmen. Bielefeld. 2 vols. 1869-70,) 

has undertaken to prove that both Wiclif and Huss were 

Nominalists, and that the Reformation of the sixteenth century 

was likewise based on the principle of Neminalism. Against 

this assertion the above mentioned article of Krummel (author 
of a History of the Bohemian Reformation in the Fifteenth 

Century) defends the traditional view of the Realistic philosophy 

of Wiclif and Huss, He endeavors to show that the Nom- 

inalistic philosophy, although it tended to undermine the belief 
in the doctrines of the Church, had but little to do with the 

Reformation ; that its character was predominantly negative 

and destructive ; that it was essentially different from orthodox 

Protestantism, and that it can onty be regarded as the forerun- 

ner of the modern systems of Sensualism, Materialism, and 

Positivism. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical Theology.) 
Published by Dr. Kahnis. Second Number. 1871.—1. KruMMEL, Utraquists 
and Taborites: a contribution to the History of the Bohemian Reformation in 
the Fifteenth Century. 2. Dr. Sizrrert, Galatia, and its first Christian Con- 
gregations. 

As Bohemia and Moravia, in conseqnence of the battle of the 

White Mountain in 1621, were lost for Protestantism, the fruit 

of the reformatory movement of the Hussites is usually found 

almost exclusively in the moral effect which the tragic end of 

Huss produced at the Council of Constance. The immediate 

consequences, as they showed themselves in the sects of the 

Utraquists and Taborites, or in general in the Hussites, were 

considered as being of less importance, for, although it was not 

denied that the movement which seized the Bohemian people 
after the death of Huss had its origin in religious motives, and 
continued to be considerably influenced by them, this move- 
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ment, on the whole, was looked upon as a chain of revolutionary 

and warlike events rather than a reformatory movement. 

Most Protestant writers find the reason for this in the conduct 

of Huss himself, who, in their opinion, was not outspoken and 

bold enough in his opposition to the Roman hierarcliy, and 

therefore lacked one of the most indispensable qualities of a 

thorough reformer. Even Palacky, in his excellent history of 

Bohemia, pays but little attention to the religious character of 

the Hussite movement. Recently Czerwenka, in his history of 

the Evangelical Church in Bohemia, has shown a more just 
appreciation of the religious tendencies of the Hussites; but 
as, even in his works, some important points appear not to have 
been fully cleared up, the author of the first article in this 
number of the Journal for Historical Theology, L. Krummel, 
who has already shown his thorough acquaintance with the 
subject by a history of the Bohemian reformation, undertakes to 
elucidate the doctrines and principles of the Utraquists and 

Taborites. He divides his subject into seven chapters, namely : 

1. The origin of the Utraquists and Taborites, 1415-1420; 

2. Their original unity and their first differences, 1420-1424 ; 

3. Their conflicts, 1424-1431; 4. The victory of the former 

over the latter, and the preliminary negotiations of the Bohe- 

mians with the Council of Basel, 1431-1434 ; 5. The continua- 
tion of the negotiations until the conclusion of the Compact 
of Basel, 1434-1436; 6. The attempt of the Emperor Sigis- 
mond to restore the Catholic Church in Bohemia, 1436-1437 ; 

7. The result of the whole movement of the Hussites, the Utra- 

quistic Church, the entire disappearance of the Taborites, and 

the origin of the earlier community of the Bohemian brethren, 

1437-1457. The present article embraces the first three chap- 

ters. The very copious recent literature on the history of the 

Hussites has been carefully used, and the article seems to be 

altogether one of the most valuable essays which have of late 

appeared in the theological periodicals of Germany. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy.) Edited by Professor A. Hilgenfeld. First and Second Numbers. 1870.— 
1. BIEDERMANN, The Rational Fundamental Ideas of Religion. 2. HILGeNFELD, 
The Jewish Sibyls and Essenism, 3. Ronscu, The Leptogenenis, [one of the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament,] and the Ambrosian Latin Fragments 
of it. 4. HILGENFELD, Paul and the Difficulties in Corinth. 5. Lipsius, The 
Acts of Alexander of Rome. 6, PFLEIDERER, The Pauline tvedua. 7. HILGEN- 


FELD, Remarks on the Pauline Christ. 8. Eeut, The Text of Exodus. 9. Hi 
GENFELD, The Epistle of Barnabas in an old Latin translation. 
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Art, IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES. 


INTERCOMMUNION WITH THE ANGLICAN CHURCH—THE BULGARIAN 
CuuRCcH QuESTION—CONVOCATION OF AN (ECUMENICAL CounciL.—The 
history of the Eastern Churches is becoming from year to year more inter- 
esting, and it seems that the time will soon come when the works on 
Church history, as well as the religious press, will find it necessary to be- 
stow upon the religious movements in these Churches a much greater 
attention than they have received heretofore. The most important occur- 
rences of the year 1870 were the progress of the movement for the estab- 
lishment of intercommunion between the Eastern and the Anglican 
Churches, and the Bulgarian Church Question. With regard to the former, 
the official correspondence of the Archbishop of Canterbury with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the Synod of Greece, and other high authori- 
ties of the Greek Church, has inaugurated an official intercourse between 
the two Churches, which, according to all probability, is likely to be more 
and more strengthened. That the Greek Church should act toward the 
Anglicans not only with great reserve, but with great overbearing and in- 
tolerance, was to be expected. In all doctrinal questions the Greeks are 
almost as uncompromising as the Roman Catholics; and the stress which 
they lay upon their own exclusive orthodoxy, as well as the eagerness to 
organize the Greek Church within the territory of the Anglican Church, 
has shocked the feelings of even the foremost champions of a closer inter- 
communion between the two Churches, The only point which the heads 
of the Anglican Church have been able to obtain consists in the encycli- 
cal letters by which the Patriarch of Constantinople, as well as the Holy 
Synod of Greece, have directed the clergy under them to show, as far as 
possible, brotherly kindness in all things to the Christians of the Anglican 
Confession, and if any such Christians should die at a place where no priest 
of their own Church should happen to be present, to render them fitting 
burial and the prayers of the Greek Church for their souls. It is a very 
small concession which is thus made, but it is much more than what the 
Church of Rome would ever grant, and may be the beginning of a more 
fraternal conduct toward the remainder of the Christian world on the part 
of the Orientals. For the Anglican communion there lies a great danger 
in courting a friendly relation with the Eastern prelatical Churches at the 
cost of so much which it owes to the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
As regards the Greek Church, on the other hand, every act of intercom- 
munion brings her more under the influence of all the great ideas in the 
Christian world which have been developed in consequence of the 
Reformation, 

The Bulgarian Church Question, to the earlier history and importance 
of which we have referred in former numbers of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
led in the year 1870 to very important developments. The demand of the 
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Bulgarians to have Bishops of their own nationality, and a national Church 
organization like the Roumanians and the Servians, was, in the main, granted 
by the imperial firman of March 10. The substance of the eleven para- 
graphs is as follows: 

Article I. provides for the establishment of a separate Church admiris- 
tration for the Bulgarians, which shall be called the Exarchate of the Bul- 
garians. Article II. The chief of the Bulgarian Metropolitans receives the 
title of Exarch, and presides over the Bulgarian Synod. Article III. The 
Exarch, as well as the Bishops, shall be elected in accordance with the 
regulations hitherto observed, the election of the Exarch to be confirmed 
by the wcumenical Patriarchs. Article 1V. The Exarch receives his ap- 
pointment by the Sublime Porte previous to his consecration, and is bound 
to say prayer for the Patriarch whenever he holds divine service. Article 
V. stipulates the formalities to be observed in supplicating for the ap- 
pointment (installation) by the Sublime Porte. Article VI. In all matters 
of a spiritual nature the Exarch has to consult with the Patriarch. Article 
VIL. The new Bulgarian Church, like the Churches of Roumania, Greece, 
and Servia, obtains the holy oil (chrisma) from the Patriarchate. Article 
VIII. The authority of a Bishop does not extend beyond his diocese. 
Article IX. The Bulgarian Church and the bishopric (Metochion) in the 
Phanar are subject to the Exarch, who may temporarily reside in Meto- 
chion. During this temporary residence he must observe the same rules 
and regulations which have been established for tle Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem during his residence in the Phanar. Article X. The Bulgarian 
Exarchate comprises fourteen dioceses: Rustchuk, Silistria, Schumla, 
Tirnovo, Sophia, Widdin, Nisch, Slivno, Veles, Samakovo, Kiistendie, 
Vratza, Lofdja, and Pirut. One half of the cities of Varna, Anchialu, 
Mesembria, Liyeboli, and of twenty villages on the Black Sea, are reserved 
for the Greeks. Philippople has been divided into two equal parts, one 
of which, together with the suburbs, is retained by the Greeks, while the 
other half, and the quarter of Panaghia, belongs to the Bulgarians, 
Whenever proof is adduced that two thirds of the inhabitants of a diocese , 
are Bulgarians, such diocese shall be transferred to the Exarchate. 
Article XI. All Bulgarian monasteries which are under the Patriarchate at 
the present time shall remain so in future. 

The Greeks of Constantinople were indignant at this firman, because 
they were well aware that its execution would put an end to the subordi- 
nate position in which they have thus far kept the Bulgarians. They de- 
manded that the Pafriarch should either reject it or resign. The Synod 
which was convened by the Patriarch in April declared that the firman 
was in conflict with the canons of the Church, and that an (cumenical 
Council should be summoned to decide the question. The Patriarch ac- 
cordingly notified the Turkish government that he could not accept the 
firman, and that, therefore, he renewed his petition for the convocation 
of an GEcumenical Council. The Bulgarian committee, on the other hand, 
issued a circular in which the solution of the question by the firman was 
declared to be entirely satisfactory, and corresponding with their just de- 
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mands. They pointed out that the principal demand of the orthodox 
Bulgarians had been that their Churches and bishoprics should be intrusted 
to a clergy familiar with the Bulgarian language, and that they did not un- 
derstand how the Patriarchate could designate as unevangelical so legitimate 
a desire. The Patriarch, in a letter to the Grand Vizier, declared that he 
could retain his office only if the government granted the convocation of 
the @cumenical Council. The endeavor of Ali Pasha to induce the Patri- 
arch to desist from his demand proved of no avail. The twelve Bishops 
constituting the Synod of Constantinople sent a synodic letter to the 
Porte, in which they implore the government to settle the Bulgarian 
Church question on the basis proposed by the Patriarch in 1869. The 
government now yielded, Ali Pasha invited the Patriarch to send to the 
government a programme of the questions to be discussed by the Gcu- 
menical Synod. To this the Patriarch replied as follows : 

We had the honor of receiving the rescript which your highness has con- 
descended to forward to us, as a reply to our letter and the Maybata of the 
Synod of Metropolitans. We perceive that we shall be authorized to convene the 
(cumenical Council, to which will appertain the final solution of the Bulgarian 
question by canonical decision. Your highness expresses the desire to know be- 
forehand the objects and the limits of the deliberations of the Council, and invites 
us to submit a programme of the same. We have the honor of informing you that 
the (Ecumenical Council, for whose convocation we requested the authorization of 
the imperial government, will have to investigate and to adjust the controversy 
which has arisen between the Patriarchate and the Bulgarians. Your highness is 
aware that said controversy resulted partly from the circumstance that the Bul- 
garians did not consider satisfactory the concessions which we granted them in 
regard to the administratien of the Chureh, partly from the fact that the Bulgarians 
demand something which is in direct opposition to the spirit of our faith and to the 
commands of the holy canons, although they pretend that their proposals are not 
at all in contradiction to the holy laws. Thus the labors of the Council, which 
will not touch on any secular question, will be strictly limited to deliberations on 
the Bulgarian question; the demands of the Bulgarians, as well as the concessions 
made by the Patriarchate, will be minutely and impartially scrutinized, upon which 
the Council will come to a decision in accordance with the spirit of the canons, 
from which there can be no appeal. Done and given at our Patriarchal residence 
on November 16, 1870. GREGORY. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

The dissensions which have for several years existed in the United Ar- 
menian Church have at last gravitated into an open and bitter feud be- 
tween a large portion of the Church and the Papal Court of Rome. The 
united Armenians, ever since their union with Rome, had enjoyed the right 
and privilege to elect their own Bishops, who again elected their Primate or 
Patriarch. The community likewise elected‘a Civil Patriarch, who was 
at the head of a chancery, and was assisted in his official duties by a 
council of notables. The Civil Patriarch also exercised the function of a 
Justice of the Peace, and his decisions, although in some instances appealed 
from to a higher tribunal, were generally concurred in, and considered 
final. 

In 1847, after the death of the Patriarch Marusch, Bishop Hassoun, who 
had powerful friends at Rome, was appointed by the Pope Archbishop of 
Constantinople. The congregation, which had had no part in his appoint- 
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ment, considered it an infringement of their sacred rights, and refused to 
recognize the new Patriarch. This gave rise to a protracted conflict, until 
Hassoun went to the most prominent members of the congregation, for- 
mally declared his appointment to be an exceptional case, and gave them 
the assurance that the Papal Court had no desire to interfere with or tres- 
pass upon the rights of the Armenian Church. A compromise was effected 
on the condition that the appointment of Bishop Hassoun should not 
serve asa precedent. In spite of this concession on the part of the Catho- 
lic Armenians there was no peace, as Hassoun continued to follow up his 
ambitious plans, and even succeeded in obtaining the appointment as Civil 
Patriarch by the Sublime Porte in spite of the protest of the laity. At the 
expiration of one year, however, and in order to allay the trouble and dis- 
satisfaction among the Catholic Armenians, the Divan withdrew the nomina- 
tion. The death of the Patriarch Nigogos and of the Patriarch of Cilicia a 
few years ago was regarded by Hassoun as furnishing an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain both these positions, The Papal Court had secretly 
promised the support of his election, and when the Bishops of Cilicia 
assembled in Bezomar, the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem appeared among 
them, took the chair, and declared it to be the desire of the Pope that the 
Bishops should give their votes to the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Bishops being afraid to disobey, Hassoun was elected Patriarch of Cilicia, 
A few montlis later, at a convocation of the Oriental Bishops at Rome, the 
Pope proposed to them to waive their ancient right of electing their Pa- 
triarchs, and to confer the privilege upon the Holy See. The Prelates were 
at a loss what to reply, when Hassoun rose from his seat, declaring that 
St. Peter had spoken to them through the mouth of the Pope, and, inas- 
much as his least desires ouglit to be considered commands, he considered 
it his duty to renounce the privilege, and hoped to see his Oriental breth- 
ren follow his example. The Bishops reluctantly signed a protocol to 
that effect, and Hassoun was rewarded for his opportune motion by an 
appointment to the Patriarchate of Sis. 

Returned to Stamboul, the new Catholicos succeeded, by many intrigues 
and the assistance of French diplomacy, to obtain his confirmation by the 
Sublime Porte, not only as Patriarch of Cilicia, but also as civil Patriarch 
of the Catholic Armenians of Constantinople, without the consent of the 
laity, and with an entire disregard of their ancient privileges. A constant 
interference of the ecclesiastical authority in civil matters finally resulted 
in a decision of a large majority of the Armenians not to recognize the 
authority of their Patriarch, whom they considered too feeble to resist the 
encroachments of the Pope of Rome on the rights of Eastern Catholics, 
When the news of the action of the dissidents reached Rome, the Pope at 
once excommunicated some of the thirty clergymen who had joined them, 
and ordered a notice to that effect to be read out in all the churches of the 
community which still recognized the authority of Hassoun. Concurrently 
with this came news that the Pope had dispatched Mgr. Pluym, a Dutch 
Bishop, who was formerly at Constantinople as Vicar Apostolic, with full 
powers to assert the authority of the Patriarch and punish insubordina- 
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tion. In answer to a protest sent to Rome by the Armenians on the 5th 
of February the following communications were made by telegraph to 
Mgr. Arakelian, representing Hassoun during his sojourn in Rome: 
RomeE, Feb. 18, 1870. 
The silence with which the Holy Father has received the protests and the ad- 
dresses of the dissentients was in itself a condemnation. Do they wish for one 
still more explicit 2? Well, then, he pronounces it, disapproving of what they have 
done, and enjoining the malcontents to return to order and to recognize the legiti- 
mate representative of the Patriarch, otherwise he will employ his powers. 
Cardinal BarNnaso, Chief of the Propaganda. 


And the following to the conservative notables: 


Rome, Feb. 18, 1870. 
Telegram of the 16th received. The Propaganda has telegraphed to-day to 
Arakelian and Testa. Communicate to all the absolute rejection of the petitions 
of the radicals. Mgr. Pluym, delegated by peremptory order to sustain the Patri- 
archal authority, will leave here on the 25th for Constantinople. The new dissi- 
dent Church is absolutely rejected. Rome will act inexorably. 
Hassown, Patriarch. 


These menaces, however, only served to strengthen the purpose of the 
seceders to reject “inexorably ” on their part all terms of compromise in- 
volving submission to Hassoun. In this they seemed likely to be sup- 
ported by the Grand Vizier, who complied with their prayer to have one 
or more churches set apart for their use by ordering the large Pera Church 
of St. John to be handed over to them. A deputation, consisting of 
Dihran Bey, Ketch-ogin, and four priests, waited on his highness to thank 
him for his signal favor, and received further assurances that in this, as in 
all other cases, the Porte would uphold the principle of religious liberty. 
From Ali Pasha nothing less was, of course, expected. A complete 
rupture between Rome and the dissidents seemed, therefore, more and 
more certain, 

The concessions made to the dissidents by the Grand Vizier were very 
significant. Besides two churches which he had turned over to them for 
their worship, he accorded them a Chancery and a special seal, thus consti- 
tuting them a civil company. 

The Pope’s delegate, Mgr. Pluym, was trying all possible direct and in- 
direct means to induce the anti-papal party to retract and acknowledge 
the spiritual rule of the prelate Hassoun. But his efforts were unsuccessful, 
the Catholic Armenians being further encouraged to persist in their de- 
mands by the fact that the French and Italian embassadors at Constanti- 
nople were instructed by their governments to support the Catholic 
Armenians in their demand to be recognized as a separate congregation. 
On the 5th of May the President of the administrative council elected by 
the dissenters received the imperial confirmation of himself and colleagues 
as members of the council. This official recognition on the part of the 
Sublime Porte gained new and numerous adherents for the Armeno- 
Catholic movement, and even in Psammatia, a quarter which had remained 
entirely neutral so far, the entire community went over to the dissenters. 
Mgr. Pluym, whose efforts had only served to sharpen the conflict and to 
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widen the bresch, now tried the means of sending missionaries, males and 
females, into the families of the strayed sheep, but with no success of any 
consequence, 

On the 7th of May the dissenters sent a petition to the Grand Vizier, 
signed by over two thousand of their number, stating that, as all their 
churches, schools, monasteries, hospitals, and other buildings devoted to 
benevolent putposes, were erected by means of their own congregational 
funds, in the capital as well as in the provinces, and as no money had ever 
been contributed from Rome for these purposes, they prayed that the Sub- 
lime Porte might graciously condescend to deprive Rome of the jurisdiction 
over all such property; and inasmuch as the two churches turned over to 
the dissenters for their worship by the Grand Vizier were altogether inade- 
quate for that purpose, they also prayed that the Grand Vizier might select 
a competent court of justice, to whose decision the question of the division 
of the church property could be submitted. They finally prayed that the 
Grand Vizier might authorize the election of a new Patriarch. Ali Pasha 
received the deputation of the petitioners with great politeness, and gave 
them promise of an early settlement of the questions at issue. 

The party of Hassoun saw the great danger of suck a settlement, 
which, if the decision should be in favor of the dissenters, would deprive 
Rome of the immense revenue it had always derived from the administra- 
tion of the Armenian Church property and domains. The ex-King Fran- 
cis II. of Naples being at Constantinople at the time, they sent a committee 
to wait upon him in order to induce him to use his great influence in Rome 
in favor of the Patriarch Hassoun, whom they represented as the only sup- 
port of Catholicism in the East, adding that if he should be abandoned 
at the present critical moment Rome would undoubtedly lose all influence 
over the Eastern Church, 

At this juncture negotiations were resumed between the Papal Court and 
the Sublime Porte with regard to the right of the latter to confirm the 
high prelates of the Catholic Church in Turkey. This was due to a 
menace on the part of Ali Pasha, that, as negotiations had been broken off 
by the Papal Court in consequence of the intrigues of Hassoun, he would 
deprive the latter of the “Berat of Investiture.” At the same time the 
Pope addressed a letter to the Catholic Armenians, exhorting them in the 
usual paternal style to return to the pale of the Church, but threatening to 
inflict upon them the extreme penalties of the Church in case of further 
disobedience. 

Toward the end of August the Sublime Porte decided to disregard the 
decree “ Reversurus,” which made the disposition of the Church property 
of the Catholic Armenian congregations dependent on the will of the Papal 
Court. The imperial firman communicating this decision created an im- 
mense sens:ition among the Catholic Armenians, as it solved the most 
essential part of the question in dispute entirely in their favor. ‘They 
simply refused to recognize the civil as well as ecclesiastical authority of 
Hassoun, and, although Ali Pasha-had not up to the latest account given 
his consent to the election of a new Patriarch, uo doubt existed at Con- 
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stantinople that this authorization would be obtained at an early date. 
The last official act of Hassoun was the excommunication of four dissenting 
Bishops and six clergymen for their refusal to recognize the decrees of the 
(Ecumenical Council at Rome. 





Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue valuable History of the Evangelical Church in Bohemia, by B, Czer- 
wenka, (Geschichte der Evangelischen Kirche in Bohmen. Bieleteld, vol. i, 
1869; vol. ii, 1870,) has been completed by the publication of the second 
volume. It embraces the period from the end of the fifteenth to the end 
of the eighteenth century, The author has used a large number of sources, 
especially such as are written in the Czechic language, which have not been 
accessible to former historians, A history of the Evangelical Church in 
the other crown-lands of Austria is expected from the author. 

Next to the celebrated work of Janus on “ The Pope and the Council,” 
the most important which has appeared out of the midst of the Catholic 
Church against the late Vatican Council and the promulgation of Papal 
infallibility as a doctrine, is a work from Schulte, Professor of Canonical 
Law at the University of Prague, on the ‘ Power of the Roman Popes over 
Princes, Countries, Peoples, and Individuals,” (Die Macht der Rimischen 
Pipste. Prague, 1871.) The author has heretofore passed for one of the 
ablest and most prominent champions of the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and his work has, therefore, made a profound impression. He 
reviews the claims which the Popes, formally and e@ cathedrd, have put for- 
ward with regard to their power over secular governments, and the steadfast 
opposition to these claims by Bishops and large Churches. He shows that 
an adherent of infallibility cannot possibly be a loyal subject of a Protest- 
ant prince; yea, hardly of a Catholic prince. The learned author, who 
by numerous previous writings has shown his thorough acquaintance with 
the whole literature on the subject, has made use of many documents 
which have not yet been printed or used by other writers. Professor 
Schulte has also prefaced and published another work, by a Catholic priest 
of high standing, which examines from the stand-point of ecclesiastical law 
the origin of the decree on Papal infallibility, and shows how all the req- 
uisite forms of law were set aside in order to reach the desired aim, 
that the discussion was not free, and that the doctrine is therefore not 
obligatory for Catholics. 

An interesting work on the trial of Galileo has been published by Emil 
Wohlwill, (Der Inquisitions Prozess des Galileo Galilei. Berlin, 1870.) 
When the official acts of the trial were returned by the French govern- 
ment to the Papal Court the latter engaged to publish them, This prom- 
ise was fulfilled in a very imperfect manner by the Papal Recorder, Marini. 
A complete edition of all the manuscripts from which Marini prepared his 
mutilated and misleading account was not published until 1867, by Henry 
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l’Epenois. Only since then an insight into the true history of that cele- 
brated trial has become possible. One of the greatest difficulties which 
one meets in perusing these documents is thoroughly investigated in the 
above work of Wohlwill. The sentence of Galileo, in 1633, was based on 
an order of the Inquisition which had been communicated to him in 
1616, and according to which “he was wholly to abandon the system of 
Copernicus, and in no way any more hold, teach, or defend it.” The de- 
cisive charge against Galileo was that he in his Dialoghi had acted con- 
trary to this order, and that he had sutreptitiously obtained the Papal 
imprimatur for his book by concealing the order of the Inquisition. 
Woblwill endeavors to prove that this order of the Inquisition, the basis 
of the whole trial, was forged, in order to be able to proceed against 
Galileo, who wsa3 protected by the Papal imprimatur. The order of the 
Inquisition is dated February 26, 1616. The arguments for its forgery 
are: 1. That the minutes of the proceedings of February 26, 1616, are in 
conflict with a Papal decree of February 25, which was rendered at the 
request of the Inquisition, and of which the order of the Inquisition of 
February 26 pretended to be the execution. 2. That it is also in conflict 
with an amende honorable made soon after February 26 to Galileo by 
Bellarmin, who was one of the chief agents in communicating to Galileo 
the order of February 26. 3. That contemporaneous documents treat the 
question according to quite different principles. 4. That the statements 
made by Galileo in his defense during the trial, in 1633, are in full har- 
mony with the Papal decree of February 25, and with the letter of Bellar- 
min, but that he has no recollection of the proceedings which are men- 
tioned in the minutes of February 26. This work of Wohlwill on the 
trial of Galileo is to be followed by a larger work on the celebrated 
Italian philosopher. 


Among the more important publications of Catholic theology belongs 
a work on the Liturgy of the First Three Christian Centuries, (Liturgie 
der drei ersten christlichen Jahrhunderte. Tiihingen, 1870,) by Professor F. 
Probst, of the University of Tubingen. The work comprises, first, an 
account of the liturgy according to the Bible and the earliest writers, 
(down to Cyprian;) next, the earliest liturgies of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions of James and of Mark, all of which are given in translation and 
compared with the Roman liturgy. In conclusion, the author draws on 
the basis of the results obtained from these sources a general picture of 
the Christian liturgy of the first three centuries, 


The decree of the Council of Florence concerning the union of the 
Roman and Greek Churches, which is of great importance for the history 
of Papal infallibility, has called forth. an interesting work from Th. 
Frommann, (Zur Kritik des Florentiner Unionsdecrets. Leipzig, 1870.) The 
remarkable fact that while the Latin text of the union decree contains a 
direct recognition of a Papal primacy over the whole world, the Greek 
text omits this portion of the degree, led to the suspicion that the 
Latin text was falsified in the interest of the Papal Court. Even the 
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Catholic theologian Dollinger regards the forgery as fully proved. From- 
mann investigates the subject with great learning, and finally reaches the 
conclusion that, although the conduct of the Romans was not altogether 
straightforward, a forgery of the Union decree cannot be proved. He 
admits, however, that he can himself not regard the question as solved, 
especially as an inspection of the most important documents which are 
preserved in the Vatican archives was flatly refused to him in Rome. 


The celebrated traveler Bastian, to whom we are indebted for one of 
the best works on the countries and religions of Eastern Asia, has pub- 
lished an interesting essay on the cosmic view of the Buddhists. (Die 
Weltauffassung der Buddhisten. Berlin, 1870.) Few of the many writers 
who of late have written of Buddhism and the Buddhists have had so 
many opportunities to study the present condition of the Buddhist re- 
ligion as Bastian. 


Art. XI.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Other Life. By Ww. H. Hotcompe, M.D. 12mo., pp. 275, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 


With a fine grace of style and amenity of spirit, Dr. Holeombe 
wins his readers to take the most favorable view of Swedenborgi- 
anism possible. Orthodox religion being, in his view, destined to 
crumble under the persistent blows of science, Swedenborg inter- 
poses a rampart that defies all assaults, and must stand the impreg- 
nable stronghold of the future faith. Swedenborg demonstrates 
the authenticity of the Bible, declares Christ upon the throne of 
the universe, reveals the reality of the spirit-world, unfolds the 
free agency and eternal responsibility of man, bases our hopes 
upon love and rectitude of life, and opens before us the dread 
alternatives of eternal bliss or eternal woe, according to our state 
of character, on principles perfectly at one with the infinite good- 
ness of a God of love. 

As the soul of man is in fact a spiritual body underlying his 
material body, and of the same form, so a spiritual world underlies 
the universal material world of the same form with it. Death 
with man is but the emerging of his spirit from his material body, 
and its conscious entrance into the pure spiritual world. This 
underlying spirit-world, fed by immediate influx from divine love 
and wisdom, is the regulator of the material world, so that the 
very fires of the sun, which astronomers fear some day will go 
out, are sustained by an ever-living interior flame, 
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When the spiritual body, abandoning forever its clay envelope, 
emerges (which emergence is the true resurrection ) into the spirit- 
world, it is with difficulty that any change of worlds is by the man 
realized. It appears to him a perfectly natural world; and very 
rightly, for his surroundings, though a most profound and perma- 
nent reality, are, like a dream, the creation of his own mind. In 
this spirit-world the Berkeleyan theory is true, the exterior phe- 
nomena are mind-created. An external world, therefore, arises, 
perfectly accordant with the man’s own mind and character ; and 
thus wonderfully does our character create our future destiny. 
Swedenborg exhibits a very surprising fertility of invention, or, at 
least, of conception, in detailing how by this view the vacuity of 
the imagination can be filled with a plentiful system of objects 
and operations naturally arising in the spirit-world. 

We enter this spirit-world with character perfectly unchanged, 
and, by the law of affinity, which rules us eveu here, every one 
spontaneously tends to the company of his like, and thus, again, 
society in Hades is ruled by character. The holy man, dying, 
shoots directly into the heaven of the holy and the blessed ; the 
decisively wicked rushes by spontaneous affinity, and with free 
and powerful will, to the hells. The intermediate characters for 
awhile form an intermediate world; but, as the mere external 
virtues of habit, having no internal grounding, disappear from 
some spirits, and their characters become purely evil, they earn- 
estly seek and find their way to hell; while the other class, in 
whom Divine love truly dwelt, and from whom the temporary 
faults depart, make rapid transit to the heavens. Thus this cen- 
tral world, fed by our earthly world, is perpetual feeder to the 
heavens and the hells. And this perpetual and intensely volun- 
tary parting to opposite worlds is the Judgment—the Books 
being our own characters, and the executioners of the sentence 
being our own wills, 

The hells are created not by God, but by means of man’s own 
lusts and will. They are not a penalty inflicted by God’s wrath, 
for God has no wrath and does not punish; but they are the in- 
trinsically necessary form into which persistent sin forever runs. 
As all the angels are holy men, developed by the power of in- 
dwelling love into forms of transcendent loveliness, so the devils 
are men developed by hate and other lusts into a limitless hate- 
fulness of form, form being the true expression of character. 
And this voluntary community follow their own intense inclina- 
tion in perpetrating upon each other, with an ingenuity inconceiv- 
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able to terrene men, the most exquisite hostilities and cruelties. 
And as this is their inclination so it is their gratification; and that 
gratification is their hellish happiness se that hell is their invert- 
ed heaven—the best heaven possible to their natures and wills. 
Is this state to be eternal? The answer to that question is not 
quite certain. It is indeed certain that they can never, as free 
agents, be converted ; for, all ethical good having gone from their 
nature, there is in them no fulcrum for the lever of reform. Were 
an angel to attempt to go as missionary, the antithesis between 
the two parties would thereby become perfectly palpable to an ab- 
solute repellancy. Indeed, the goods of the angel would be but 
evils to the devil; and the ideas of the one could not be translated 
into the conception of the other without being reversed. Reform 
being impossible, what then? Ages of wear and tear may 
dwindle them, not to monads, but to thin, shadowy and scarce 
conscious skeletons, mere bad outlines of semi-unreality ; or long 
experience may bring them to a truce of activities of evil; and a 
selfish organization of their bad passions into a system of quiet 
may bring about law, order, and selfish well-being. Indeed, 
Henry James is quoted as acutely conjecturing that at the last 
“The Devil” (meaning thereby not the chief, but the whole body 
of devils collectively) will come out “a gentleman.” 

Both as the working out of a great problem and as a great 
poem, John Garth Wilkinson, not without reason, pronounces 
Swedenborg’s hell a great masterpiece; immeasurably surpassing 
that of Homer, Virgil, Dante, or Milton. The New Testament 
avoids all detailed picturing, and leaves undecided how com- 
pletely literal even its brief touches are. Viewed, indeed, as a 
theodicic hypothesis, Swedenborg’s whole doctrine of free agency 
and destiny are worthy a liberal study. Viewed as a drapery, a 
parable, they contain che essential outline truth, and in detail 
often present the old truth with a striking vividness. There is 
nothing of which our orthodoxy need be afraid. Indeed, we need 
not be afraid of any thing. Some parts of Swedenborg’s parable 
might be viewed as a possible filling up of blank left by the Bible; 
other parts simply as another side of the same great truth. 

Swedenborg’s doctrines, both of the Trinity and of the man- 
like form of God, are to us almost monstrosities. Dr. Holeomb’s 
claim that Swedenborg has disclosed an underlying sense of Script 
ure, which demonstrates its own truth as absolutely as the fossil 
remains of geology demonstrate the existence of vast ages ot 
animal generations, is to us very discouraging. We have several 
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times stepped adown the threshold of that underlying region, but 
have found nothing inviting us to call again. 

But Swedenborg’s fatal failure is in his doctrine of justifica- 
tion—his inglorious fight with St. Paul. Giant as he is, before 
the man of Tarsus he is a pigmy. Assuming, as well as we can 
the bird’s-eye position of a Christian philosopher, the doctrine of 
justification by faith, as announced by Jesus and analyzed by 
Paul, appears to our view accordant with absolute reason. Swe- 
denborg rightly finds the Christian life to be love; but how to 
attain that love, and arouse it to its highest inward power and 
outward working, he shows not. If the doctrine of justification 
by faith and immediate conversion be, as he affirms, untrue, the 
nerve of Christian activity is cut. The faith that justifies is our 
whole absolute surrender at once to Christ and all goodness ; the 
result is immediate pardon and an out-poured Spirit quickening 
at once to a new life; aud the immediate fruits are joy, peace, 
good works, and holy living. Historically, we absolutely know 
that all this occurs in millions of instances. With this sword of 
the Spirit Methodism has gone on winning millions to Christ, 
and overspreading the world with Christian power. Without 
this sword, Swedenborgianism, though just as old as Methodism, 
is (like Quakerism, and for similar reasons) a practical failure. 
We do not doubt the genuineness of a piety according to Swe- 
denborg ; but it is a piety in the long run sterile of great results. 


—————_ 


Fourth Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 12mo., pp.32. Cincinnati: Western Methodist Book Concern Print. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Church Extension Society of the Methodist Episeopal 
Church for the year 1870. ‘12mo., pp. 97. Philadelphia, Pa.: Methodist Epis- 
copal Book Room, 1,018 Arch-street. 
These two reports represent twin philanthropies. Each speaks for 
a movement for spreading education and religion in our land. One 
is professedly located in our southern field ; and the other, though 
national in its outspread, is, from the present pressing call from the 
South, specially operative in the South. Both go thither, dove- 
like, bearing professedly, and, we hope, truly, the olive-branch of 
Christian peace. They seek to build the Church, the school and 
college ; to prepare and qualify Christian teachers and preachers 
to spread around these influences that tranquilize and ennoble 
society. Every Protestant Christian interest of whatever denom- 
ination in the South should.be, and we trust will be, strength- 
ened by their presence and work. 
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In this, the fourth year of its existence, the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society reports a cheering success, “That such rapid progress 
would be made was hardly expected. If future attainments in 
advanced studies shall correspond with these in the primary, the 
anticipations of friends will be fully realized. Wherever the school 
is located the general aspect of society is changed. The spirit of 
improvement affects the parents as well as the children. It is 
seen in cleanliness, dress, manners, and morals. Nobler views of 
life, of mind and soul, of human destiny and duty, are imparted. 
. . . Seores of young men of cultivated minds and warm hearts 
are now doing valiant service for Christ in the ministry. Some 
of them preach with an ability and power perfectly astonishing, 
when we consider how limited have been their opportunities of 
preparation. They engage in the business of Conference, write 
reports, make speeches, preach sermons, with an ability that would 
command respect in any Conference in the connection. Hundreds 
are now teaching with great success, trained in our schools, who 
only a few years ago were deemed in law chattels, and were 
bought and sold like beasts that perish.” 

“Several of the Southern States have inaugurated a system of 
free schools, and we hope the day is not far distant when we shall 
be relieved from this department of our work, and shall be able 
to transfer our primary schools to the fostering care of their re- 
spective States. ... If we abandon this field so full of promise, 
and give up the schools that we have taught with so much suc- 
cess, the Roman Catholics will enter into our labors and continue 
them. They stand ready to enter several localities where we have 
for years sustained schools, if for the want of funds, zeal, or any 
other cause, we shall abandon them. If Protestants realized the 
danger threatened from this quarter they would cheerfully con- 
tribute to this enterprise the money essential to its continuance, 
and thus avert so fearful a calamity: Methodism, with the funds 
at her disposal, can hold this field against Catholicism, or any 
other system of error that may assail it.” 
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Dr. Summers, in a late “ Nashville Advocate,” states, as we 
have seen several times stated since the civil war, that a very 
gross form of fetichism, serpent worship, has been gaining ground 
among southern negroes. We certainly are not surprised at 
such a fact—though the “Christian Recorder” (colored people’s 
paper) denies it—when we recollect that it has for years, if not 
for centuries, been a penal offense to teach the negro to read the 
word of God. We point Dr. Summers to such schools and col- 
leges as we are erecting as the sure remedy, and invite him to 
engage, either independently or co-operatively, in the spread of 
such institutions. We, as well as he, have shared in the guilt 
of that ignorance that debases the negro to fetichism, and we 
do our share in effacing the guilt by removing the ignorance. 
If the Missionary Society is our right arm in the field of Chris- 
tian enterprise, the Church Extension Society may soon aspire to 
be its left. To send the minister and to plant the Church are two 
halves of one work. Hence this young five-year-old Society, 
weak in its infancy, is mighty in its appeals. It lays its confiding 
burden on our Conferences, our Churches, and our ministers; and 
surely none who study its workings can fail to feel the impulse 
of its movement. 

It was, we believe, the prevalent impression among the members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church that, had General Grant been 
defeated at the last Presidential election, and the men who at- 
tempted to destroy the government been elected to administer 
it, our Church with all its institutions South, its schools, its colleges, 
its pulpits, its ministries and societies, would have been destroyed 
or driven to the Northern section. The possibility of this result 
was but too clearly evinced both in the deeds and speeches of the 
destructive party, South and North. But it was those very deeds 
and speeches, like the New Orleans massacre and the reckless 
menaces of the Vice-Presidential candidate Blair, which forewarned 
the nation, averted the dread disaster, and gave our nation 
another lease of life. Nay, it was the disclosure of this fearful 
spirit, still existing in the hearts of a large and controlling share 
of the foes of our country, which gave to the loyal people that 


two-thirds majority in the national Congress which carried us over 


every peril, and preserved our nationality unbroken. 

And it must not be disguised that a cold tremor is running through 
the veins of our people at the thought that another Presidential 
election approaching threatens us with a final realization of all 
those anticipated disasters. We trust that the Providence that 
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has so signally interfered in our behalf is not, after so many de- 
liverances, to forsake us. If the free vote of our educated, tem- 
perate, home-born Protestant population could decide the matter 
there would be not the slightest danger. Zhe great body of the 
real American people is nearly unanimous and right. Yet it is 
too evident that the worst disasters, by the worst means, loom 
clearly in the future. Here in New York, Irishry, Popery, and 
Rummery, led by the brigands of Tammany, reign, and rob, and 
ruin us. By the most stupendous suffrage frauds the State is 
bound fast hand and foot, and surrendered into their unhallowed 
hands, Our Protestantism is sold to the priest; our sobriety is 
sold to the rumseller; our home-born people are overslaughed by 
the hordes of Ireland’s offscouring. Correspondently at the South 
the rifle of the Ku-klux is pledged to destroy the freedom of 
suffrage by massacre and intimidation. Assassination is, doubt- 
less in spite of the disapproval of many good men, becoming an 
established political institution, and a majority threatens soon to 
rule by terror and extermination of the minority. 

Naw our earuest hope is that again the very violence of this 
course will arouse the loyal people of the nation to the rescue. 
At no time in our whole history has our danger been more im- 
minent. At no time, not even in 1860, has the enemy of the 
nation been more unscrupulous, more audacious, or more hope- 
ful of attaining his destructive purposes. At no time has 
the call upon patriots been more imperative to be united and 
alert, upon Christians to stand up for God, the right, and our 
country. 

Let the party of destructivism obtain possession of our govern- 
ment, and it is the pirate who commands the ship. It is the traitor 
to the government who rules the government. It will be the 
transfer of the Tweedism which rules New York to the capitol to 
rule the nation, The Church of the Inquisition and the junta of 
the rumshop will be in alliance and in supremacy. And when 
once enthroned, no adverse popular majority will ever dethrone 
that despotisin. It will never surrender without another civil war 
just as the Democratic did not in 1860 surrender without war, 
And such a war would not be sectional and Southern, but inter- 
necine and Northern. Such a war would (as Franklin Pierce 
promised Jefferson Davis that our late war should) “deluge the 
streets of our Northern cities with blood.” Romanism and pseudo- 
democracy would lead the onset. The establishment of the de- 
structive party in power will be the first step to Mexicanization, 
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until we may all call for “the man on horseback” to deliver us 
from anarchy worse than any despotism. 

That among the results of this disaster the destruction of our 
Church in the South would be attempted is of course. But first 
it is our duty to do our best to prevent that result, to stand 
as Christian patriots for the right; and, second, we must prosecute 
the enterprise of spreading education and religion among the lowly 
of our land, if need be in the martyr spirit. We cannot survey 
the field without every fiber of soul and body telling us that 
God bids us go forward; we cannot contemplate what has been 
done without a firm faith that God who began the work will see 
it in completion. And now, in the face of every danger, we say 
there is no part in the great field of the world that calls more 
imperatively for heroic missionary enterprise than the Southern 
section of our own beloved country. 


The Christ of History: An Argument grounded in the Facts of His Life on Earth. 
By Jonn Youne, LL.D. Fifth Edition. Revised, with an Appendix contain- 
ing a brief Criticism of M. Renan’s ‘“ Vie de Jésus.” Crown 8vo., pp. 324. 
London: Strahan & Co. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1869. 

The Life and Light of Men: An Essay. By Joun Youne, LL.D., (Edinburgh.) 
Post 8vo., pp. 497. London: Alexander Strahan. New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 1866. 

The Creator and the Creation: How Related. By Joann Youna, LL.D., (Edin- 
burgh.) A New Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo., pp. 
298. London: Strahan & Co. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1870. 
The first of these volumes, an American edition of which had 

already appeared, was ably reviewed in the Quarterly for October, 
1862. Asan argument for the Godhead of Christ upon the facts 
of his earthly life it stands unequaled. Some few expressions 
strike the reader as obscure, fanciful, or otherwise peculiar, but as 
they do not materially affect the main question they are readily 
passed over. The subsequent works, however, exhibit the author 
as the expounder of a new theological system, fundamental in 
which is the doctrine of the Essential Divinity of Christ ; and 
therein he differs from many who will claim him as an indorser 
of their heterodoxy. 

“The Life and Light of Men” is an argument against the doc- 
trine of the expiation of sin by the death of our Lord; and “ The 
Creator and the Creation” is an attempt at a theodicy upon the 
principles of the impreventability of sin and the final salvation of 
the universe. Dr. Young professes a profound disgust for all sys- 
tematic theology, and yet, in spite of himself, he is driven to at- 
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tempt a system of his own. He is a man of learning, ability, and 
brilliant powers of language. The lofty, glowing chapter on “ In- 
carnation” in “The Life and Light of Men,” and the splendid 
rhetorical metaphysics of the “Creator and the Creation,” are not 
productions of an ordinary mind. A minister of some eminence 
in the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, instructed in his 
childhood in its tenets and trained in its schools, want of familiar- 
ity with its dogmatic system cannot be alleged as underlying his 
departures from its faith, He is by no means the first or the only 
thinker whose soul, in its revolt from the hard, unloving character 
of God as presented in the Calvinian theology, has found its deliv- 
erance from one error only in plunging into another. Such a Sov- 
ereignty as it ascribes to the Divine Being he could not reconcile 
with his Fatherhood, and the next step was the rejection of all 
systems which exalt God as Lord above God as Futher. Here we 
have the key to Dr. Young’s whole theory. In his view the 
Divine government is “strictly and only parental.” “ God’s King- 
hood is a figure, his Fatherhood is the profoundest reality.” His 
authority as Ruler is subordinated to his love as Father; for 
“mercy is higher than justice.” An atonement involving the idea 
of satisfaction to justice is therefore uncalled for. And, as we 
would expect, we find a marked absence of a recognition of the 
administrative and judicial character of God. 

Of sin as transgression of law and rebellion against the authority 
of an Infinite Sovereign we hear nothing. It is “moral evil,” op- 
position to God and to “spiritual laws;” it is “real, essential 
evil—conscious, voluntary evil—resistance to what is known to be 
right, and choice of what is known to be wrong.” Its penalty, 
moral death, which on the death of the body becomes eternal 
death, ensues inevitably, fully, and of natural consequence, and 
is therefore no judicially inflicted penalty. From it there is no 
escape. The sinner is always and really damned, self-damned, 
without the award of a judge; and thus, and only thus, God, jus- 
tice, and law are or can be satisfied. No other satisfaction could be 
accepted if it were offered, and Christ has offered none. But this 
“evil” God intensely hates and means to destroy, and the sole bar- 
rier is in the sinner, upon whose freedom even the Almighty cannot 
infringe. If now God can induce him to abandon his obduracy, he 
can at once forgive. The penalty expires upon the removal of its 
cause and ground. Providence, the Holy Spirit, and, more than all, 
the incarnation, humiliation, and death of his own Son, are his 
means of awakening to repentance. The sole effect of Christ’s 
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death is a moral one, operating on the offender alone, and on him 
only by the impression it gives of God’s love toward him. 

Such is Dr. Young’s theory. If the reader fails to see how an 
“eternal” penalty is removable, or how the impression made by 
this representation of Christ’s death—in which every element of 
substitution and every appearance of its necessity in order to sal- 
vation are lacking—will be sufficiently vivid and powerful to melt 
the obdurate into contrition, it is not our fault. Dr. Young vainly 
struggles at the explanation. His eloquent portrayal of the victo- 
ries won by the cross of Calvary is but taking the glory of the 
Christ who dies in the stead of man to crown the Christ of his own 
fancy. 

The Scripture passages that pertain to an argument on the 
atonement Dr. Young, of course, examines, but in a way that 
often reminds us of Talleyrand’s famous saying, that words are made 
to conceal ideas. Language whose import in ordinary use is clear 
and undisputed receives new meaning in the hands of the sacred 
writers. Terms that are forensic every-where else are here made 
unforensic. Not even lAaouoc, confessedly a sacrificial, expiatory 
term, can compel a pause in the slaughter of words. Law, sin, 
sacrifice, sin-offering, atonement, propitiation, reconcile, justify, 
mean something different in the Greek of St. Paul from what they 
do in the prevalent Greek of his time. Surely, he who so persist- 
ently fits all things to his bedstead should be less severe upon the 
friends of “ artificial theology.” 

The argument for freedom as against necessity is beautifully 
clear. But, in Dr. Young’s view, the impossibility of preventing 
evil in an intelligent, free, and responsible universe is not a com- 
plete vindication of God, unless there be coupled with it the ulti- 
mate restoration of the universe. Here we join issue, for the 
duration of evil is a secondary matter. No argument can be 
against its existence forever that has not equal force against its 
existence at all. It is no more consistent with the Divine perfec- 
tions that it should exist for an hour than it is that it should exist 
for a year; for a year than fora millennium; for a millennium 
than for an eternity. Universal salvation is, then, no aid to a the- 
odicy. Moreover, if God is in no way responsible for its entrance 
into the world, how shall he be held to an account for its existence 
afterward? and if not for an hour, how for an eternity? Besides, 
it will not do to assume the necessity of universal salvation in order 
to a theodicy, and then to argue, as Dr. Young does, that, since 
God must somehow be vindicated, universal salvation is true. 
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And, finally, if sin was not preventable at the outset, and is not 
now, how can it ever be preventable, and how can its cessation by 
voluntary repentance at some period in the future be assured ? 
Omnipotence cannot force a free being ; and what if the self-damned 
soul of devil or man shall choose continued and perpetual obdu- 
racy? This is as conceivable as that it should choose obduracy 
at all. If “God in Christ”—God’s great argument to win the sin- 
ner, as Dr. Young holds it—is unsuccessful, as we mournfully know 
it often to be, how shall it prevail when hardness becomes more 
intense ? If love cannot conquer here on earth, how can it in 
hell? And then, granting that in a probation continued in another 
world some would repent, where is the assurance that some human 
soul or some devil would not persistently remain incorrigible ? 
Hopeless, indeed, is the scheme, even with no judgment-day! But 
if, as the Scriptures teach—but as Dr. Young does not admit—-the 
condition of men is finally fixed and their doom judicially pro- 
nounced ina day of judgment at the close of time, a continued 
probation is impossible, and upon whomsoever the terrible curse 
falls in that day it must abide forever. Sentimentality may not 
overturn the foundations of infinite justice. If the annihilation of 
eternal punishment, and that without any proper atonement for 
sin, is essential to a theodicy, the problem of evil will forever re- 
main an unsolved mystery. D. A. W. 


Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Gospels. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By ALBERT BARNES. In two volumes. Revised 
Edition. 12me., pp. 456,432. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1871. 

Mr. Barnes was the first commentator to put his volumes in 
portable form to be scattered broadcast among the people. Their 
wide diffusion over the world is proof of their admirable adapta- 
tion for their purpose. His clear, flowing, but often over diffuse 
style, his profound piety, the rich evangelical spirit pervading his 
pages, have rendered them a blessing to the world. It must be 
regretted, however, that the peculiarities of his school of theology 
run like a vein through all his works. More than any one cause, 
his Notes have served to give a new lease of life to Calvinism for 
the present century. Thus in his note on Matt. xxv, 34, he assures 
us that heaven was prepared from all eternity for a certain number 
of ‘persons, as individuals, from the pure good pleasure of God. 
All others are justly damned, inasmuch as (although their will was 
fore-ordained from all eternity) they willed to reject salvation. 
The same doctrine is abundantly and explicitly taught in his 
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Romans, His later works and his latest views were colored by 
this theology. He dwelt, indeed, mostly on the elect side of the 
question, leaving the night side of the matter, eternal reprobation, 
in the shade. Though it is pleasant to say that God decrees 
the holiness of the saint in order to reward him for the holiness 
decreed, it is not so pleasant or so reputable to say that God 
decrees the sin of the sinner and damns him for the sin decreed. 
It is one of the rarest paradoxes of the human mind that not only 
can benevolent men hold such views and find delight in them, but 
they can attribute such dealings to God and yet style him denevo- 
lent! The pleasure taken by a man in this doctrine on the ground 
that Ais own dear ego is one of the elect, is about the most intense 
form of theoretical selfishness that the human mind can frame. 
No matter that myriads of others are predestined eternally and 
absolutely to sin and death, so long as this beloved self of mine is 
eternally assigned to a safe nook of felicity and glory. We are 
inclined to think the man who takes pleasure in such a thought 
ought without ceremony and forever to be ousted from his snug 


quarters. 





The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after the Authorized 
Version. Newly Compared with the Original Greek, and Reyised, by Henry 
AtFrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo., pp. 523. London: Strahan & 
Co. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1869. 

Dean Alford has now issued four editions of the New Testa- 
ment—first, a critically revised Greek text, with a commentary, 
in four volumes ; second, a revised English text, with a commen- 
tary, adapting his larger work to the mere English reader, in two 
volumes ; third, the latest edition of the Greek text, with brief 
abridged notes, in a single volume; and now the revised English 
text is printed separately in the handsome volume before us, 
bringing the results of his long-continued studies in their simplest 
form within reach of every reader. 

A new translation is not here attempted, but simply such a re- 
vision of our authorized version as will conform it to the now 
ascertained original language of the sacred writers, with the con- 
nection of inadequate renderings. Changes of the first class are, 
of course, in accordance with Alford’s Greek readings, nothing 
being inserted or omitted except as demanded by them, though 
we observe that they are not carried to that full extent that exact 
accuracy requires, and that we would insist on in an authoritative 


revision. Many of these changes are so indicated that their char- 


acter may be readily seen. The text in these respects rests upon 
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testimony ; the corrections in merely mistranslated passages pro- 
ceed upon other principles. Here, too, not all has been done that 
might be rigidly exacted, but what is done has the twofuld effect 
of showing what amerdments are absolutely necessary in the 
judgment of this eminent scholar, and of illustrating the practica- 
bility of a thorough revision by competent authority. It is a long 
step toward giving to the world the sacred text in a perfect form, 
D. A. W. 


—_— »__—__ 


A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Prepared by 
CHARLEs F, Hupson, under the direction of Horace L, Hastinas, Editor of 
“The Christian.” Revised and Completed by Ezra Apsort, LL.D., Assistant 
Librarian of Harvard University. 24mo., pp. 510. Boston, Mass.: Scriptural 
Tract Repository. 1870. 

Even though you have never read a word of Greek, this little manual 

enables you to know all the Greek words by which any given En- 

glish word you please is translated in any part of the New Testa- 
ment, and reversely all the English words by which any Greek 
word is translated. First, a single page of instruction here given 
enables you to read any Greek word. Then an alphabetic Greek 
Concordance refers you to every passage (without giving the pas- 
sage) containing the word, Then follows an English index refer- 
ring you to the Greek Concordance for the Greek of every English 
word. It is a condensation of the “ Englishman’s Greek Concord- 
ance,” with many improvements, and is a very marvel of utilitarian 
compression. Suggested by Mr. Hastings, it is mainly the work 
of Mr. Hudson, revised by Mr, Abbott, whose name is a guarantee 

(if any were needed after Mr. Hudson) for the genuine scholarship 

of the work. 

The Mr. Hudson here named was the author of “Debt and 
Grace,” a remarkable work theologically, and historically valuable, 
independently of its peculiar views, for its comprehensive review 
of the various schemes of Theodicy which Christian thought has 
constructed. The amiable, pious, and scholarly author faithfully 
prosecuted his work, which a generous enthusiasm and a devout 
reverence for Scripture alone could have sustained through details 
s0 numerous and complex, until pulmonary disease cut short his 
labors and his life. , 


Walks and Words of Jesus. A Paragraph Harmony of the Four Evangelists. By 
Rev. M. N. OLmstep. With an Introduction by Rev. R. 8. Fosrer, D.D. Third 
Edition. Pp. 394. New York: M. N. Olmsted & Co. 1870. 


The unique point in this little volume is that our Lord’s own 
words are printed in large, prominent type, while the accom- 
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panying parts of the text appear in small. Jesus’ own words 
then come forth as the main picture, and the narrative is but the 
frame in which it is set. Thereby your eye may leap from para- 
graph to paragraph of typic table-lands, and from beginning to 
end you have the pure Gospel on the Great Teacher’s own lips. 
And truly Christ’s own words are the core of Christianity. It is 
the pure juice of the grape. It was a happy thought that sug- 
gested this volume; so happy athought, that the demand for the 
book ought to call out many editions, encouraging the author to 
furnish it in finer exterior style. 


The Temperance Bible Commentary. Giving at one view Version, Criticism, and 
Exposition in regard to all Passages of Holy Writ bearing on “Wine” and 
“Strong Drink,” or Illustrating the Principles of the Temperance Reformation. 
By Dr. Freperic R. Less, F.S.A., and Rev. Dr. Dawson Burns, A.M. 8vo., 
pp. 469. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1870. 

The infidel and the toper unite in maintaining that the Bible 1s the 
stronghold of hilarious drinking of alcoholic beverages ; just as the 
infidel and the slaveholder once maintained that the Bible sus- 
tained the whip, chains, and auction-block of slavery. The former 
member of each couple maintained it to destroy the Bible, the latter 
to make the Bible the minister of sin, The present stately volume 
demonstrates that the advocates of temperance are not afraid to 
meet the infidel and toper on that sacred battle-field. Two valiant 
champions unite their forees—a doctor of medicine to furnish the 
physiology, and a doctor of divinity to furnish the exegesis. They 
begin at early Genesis and close with closing Apocalypse. They 
ransack philology, and all the possible ologies, for an ultimate 
analysis of their subject. The result is a grand arsenal whence 
the temperance reformer may draw his full equipment for doing 
biblical battle, It is a very thorough and effective book. 


Living Words; or, Unwritten Sermons of the late Joan M’Curntock, D.D., LL.D. 
Reported Phonographically. With a Preface by BisHop JaNES. 12mo., pp. 335. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

The Church may well be thankful that the art of the “ready 

writer” was able to fix and secure this beautiful bequest from the 

most accomplished man, thus far, of American Methodism. Nine- 
teen brief sermons, with exquisitely selected titles, in their pure, 
fluent style, their vein of fresh thought, and their rich evangelical 
sentiment, recall to the reader the image and the voice of the living 
man. It would be easy and pleasant work to spread out our 
thoughts upon so attractive a topic, but we anticipate the recep- 
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tion of a full review from a competent hand. The departure of 
Dr. Nadal will not deprive us of a fitting biographer of the utterer 
of these “ Words,” as by common consent no man could better 
perform that office than Dr. George R. Crooks. 


The Heavenly State and Future Punishment. Two Sermons. By Henry Warp 

BEECHER. Pp. 113. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1870. 
Few of Mr. Beecher’s productions more strikingly exhibit the bold- 
ness of soul, the searching clearness of eye, and the genial benev- 
olence of heart, with which, in the light of modern thought, Mr. 
Beecher ransacks, as it were, the Bible, as these two sermons, 
And yet he maintains the reverence and docility of a child in ac- 
cepting the Divine Word. Stripping off all figure from the de- 
scriptions of heaven, he believes in a heaven more glorious than 
figure can symbolize. Declining all theories of future punishment, 
he believes in irremediable future penalty on the authority of 
Christ. While he believes in the divinity of Christ, he cannot dis- 
believe an eternal hell. 


—_— --—- 


Annihilationism not of the Bible; being an Examination of the Principal Scriptures 
in Controversy between Evangelical Christians and Annihilationists; comprising 
an Exposure of the Perversions aud Sophistical Arguments by which Annihila- 
tionism is Sustained, and a Refutation of the Doctrine, with a General and Script- 
ure Index By Rev. H. D. GrorGe. 12mo., pp. 324. Boston: J. P. Magee. 
1870. 


Mr. George’s book is a plain and forcible refutation of the materi- 
alistic doctrine of annihilationism, especially as taught by Mr. 
Storrs. It exhibits no remarkable display of scholarship, but not 
a little argumentative power. It is a volume quite adequate to the 
demands of such opponents. It may be recommended as a com- 
petent antidote for the heresy in question. 


Ad Clemno. Advices to a Young Preacher. By Jésepu Parker, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 266. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


Mr. Parker, favorably known to the religious world as the author 
of Ecce Deus, a work that favorably sustains a comparison with 
Ecce Homo, has furnished a very piquant book. It preaches to 
the preachers in a style to make itself heard. It abounds with 
sharp hints and telling suggestions. It draws portraits and tells 
stories. It goes to the verge of, and perhaps even now and then 
oversteps, the established limits of the proprieties. But our 
young ministers especially might abundantly profit by its lessons 


of wisdom. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Body and Mind: An Inquiry into their Connection and Mutual Influence, specially 
in reference to Mental Disorders. Being the Gulstonian Lectures for 1870, de- 
livered before the Royal College of Physicians. With an Appendix. By Henry 
Maups.ey, M.D., London. 12mo., pp. 155. New York: Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Maudsley is the very able author of a work on the Physi- 

ology and Pathology of the Mind, noticed in our Quarterly some 

three years ago. His works are held as standard in their class. 

He is an acute thinker and an eloquent lecturer. In theology he 

appears to hold more of an outline of religious truth than he seems 

willing to admit, his head being more orthodox than his heart. 

Indeed, he sometimes furnishes an antidote to his own errors by 

contradicting in his admissions the heresies he aflirms. 

A large share of the volume treats the subject of “ vitality.” 
His opponents maintain that Life, Mind, Soul, stands in antithesis 
to the chemical and other non-living forces of nature, overruling 
them while its power lasts, maintaining its ground for a due period, 
and succumbing at last, to be disengaged from the contest and to 
emerge to a higher sphere. Dr. M. admits an antithesis, but main- 
tains that it is an antithesis within the limits of the natural forces, 
not an antithesis of a not-nature, or an over-nature, against nature. 
The antithesis is the course of nature reverting back upon itself in 
wonderful evolution. Hence all vital and mental phenomena are 
the effect of chemico-mechanical forces. Why not? In chemistry 
it is well known that compounds possess not the composite quali- 
ties of their constituents, and effects bear no resemblance to their 
causes. 

Now Dr. Maudsley, in a passage worthy of Chalmers for its 
cumulative eloquence, (p. 112,) ranging through the astronomic 
universe, declares that it is very difficult to avoid the generaliza- 
tion that the universe is ruled by intelligent migd. If so, then 
we have the primal duality, the grand antithesis between mind and 
matter, with controlling power sepremely inhering in the former. 
Mind, then, is master ; finitely it is God and infinitely it is God. To 
make it, then, the mere effect of the corporeal cause is to reverse the 
true order of succession, to invert the true order of super-imposi- 
tion. God produces universe and soul produces body. The 
Materialist is nothing if not an Atheist. 

Dr. Maudsley is of course Darwinian. In treating the subject of 
idiocy he discusses the “ theroid” or brute-like form of that sad 
defect. One idiot he describes as exhibiting the figure, face, motions, 
nastiness, and rascality of an ape. Such a case Dr. M. holds to be 

Fourrs Series, Vor. X XIII.—22 
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a retrogression back to animalism from which man is developed. 
We were strongly impressed for the moment with this argument. 
But when, without offering any explanation, he proceeds to spread 
out full narratives of other cases, of which one idiot is a wonderfully 
exact sheep, and another possesses the abundant and unmistakable 
specialties of a goose, the argument appears not only effaced but 
reversed, For how could a human being retrograde down to a 
goose when, according to Darwin, the goose is excluded from 
the pedigree of man? Some other cause, then, it is—perhaps 
the maternal imagination—which stamps the brute type on the 
human person, And does not this throw a strong suspicion upon 
a large part of Darwin’s reasoning from resemblances of man to 
brute ? 

Our readers will perceive that in arguing as above from the 
existence of a God to the existence ‘of a soul, we come back again 
to the axiom of Plato, before which no. Atheism and no Material- 
ism can stand, that mind is prior to, superior over, master of, mat- 
ter; and we also may rest upon that maxim of Dr. Bushnell’s, 
worthy of Plato, that it is as clear that surrounding things are 
“ mind-molded” as that they exist at all. The man who cannot 
see or will not a¢knowiedge these fundamental truths is radically 
unreasonable. Such a Materialist is a theroid idiot with the stamp 
of the goose upon him. 

The following extract will indicate the character of Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s style, and the spirit of his philosophy : 

I have no wish whatever to exalt unduly the body; I have, if possible, still less 
desire to degrade the mind; but I do protest, with all the energy 1 dare use, 
against the unjust and most unscientific practice of declaring the body vile and 
despicable—of looking down upon the highest and most wonderful contrivance of 
creative skill as something of which man dare venture to feel ashamed. I cannot 
now summarize the facts and arguments which I have brought forward; I must 
trust to the indulgence of your memory of them when I declare that to my mind 
it appears a clear scientific duty to repudiate the quotation from an old writer, 
which the late Sir William Hamilton used to hang on the wall of his lecture-room ; 


‘On earth there is nothing great but man; 
In man there is nothing great but mind.” 


The aphorism, which, like most aphorisms, contains an equal measure of truth and 
untruth, is suitable enough to the pure metaphysician, but it is most unsuitable to 
the scientific inquirer, who is bound to reject it, not because of that which is not 
true in it only, but much more because of the baneful spirit with which it,is in- 
spired. On earth there are assuredly other things great besides man, though none 
greater; and in man there are other things great besides mind, though none greater; 
and whosoever, inspired by the spirit of the aphorism, thinks to know any thing 
truly of man without studying most earnestly the things on earth that lead up to 
man, or to know any thing truly of mind without studying most earnestly the 
things in the body that lead up to and issue in mind, will enter on a barren labor, 
which, if not a sorrow to himself, will assuredly be sorrow and vexation of spirit 
to others. To reckon the highest operations of mind to be functions of a mental 
organization is to exalt, not to degrade, our conception of creative power and skill; 
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for if it be lawful and right to burst into admiration of the wonderful contrivance 
in Nature by which noble and beautiful products are formed out of base materials, 
it is surely much stronger evidence of contrivance to have developed the higher 
mental functions by evolution from the lower, and to have used forms of matter as 
the organic instruments of all. I know not why the Power which created matter 
and its properties should be thought not to have endowed it with the functions of 
reason, feeling, and will, seeing that, whether we discover it to be so endowed or 
not, the mystery is equally incomprehensible to us, equally simple and easy to the 
Power which created matter and its properties. 

To all this we may reply, 

1. In the doctrine of the Resurrection, which Christianity 4s- 
serted in opposition to the philosophy of all antiquity, which Paul 
asserted amid the jeers of the sages of Athens, religion confers a 
glory on the body for which physiology has no capacity. In the 
incarnation, the transfiguration, and the ascension of Jesus, the 
Gospels reveals a transcendent glorification of the body. Romish 
monasticism, indeed, borrowed as it was from the idealistic systems 
of Asia, did degrade and defame the body; but’ let Dr. Maudsley 
turn to the New Testament, guided by a Greek or English concord- 
ance, and he will find many an honor conferred on the body 
which his philosophy has never imagined. 

2. And yet Sir William Hamilton uttered a transcendent truth 
when he asserted that there is in man nothing great but mind. 
Body may be indeed curious, beautiful, wonderful; but while it is 
but transient, and soon disintegrates amid disgusts and degrada- 
tions, in comparison with a soul that is immortal it cannot be 
called great. There is an infinity of difference between them; and 
even the glory of the body, such as it is, is derivative from the 
soul. For the soul is the body curiously wrought ; and for the soul 
it is heir of the resurrection. 

3. Equally noble and true was the other clause in Sir William 
Hamilton’s maxim, that on earth there is nothing great but man, 
Matter, however vast its bulk, is good for nothing but for mind, 
as mind itself is most truly great only when it is immortal mind. 
Matter might just as well be so much space, that is, so much neth- 
ing, except as it contributes to the happiness or well-being of so 
much living intelligenge. From mind, therefore, it derives all its 
value; and so in comparison with mind, especially immortal mind, 
man, it is nothing great. Man, therefore, alone is great m nature, 
mind alone is great in man, 

4. When Dr. M. affirms the endowment of matter “with the 
functions of feeling, reason, and will,” he destroys the immortal 
soul, and degrades mind, spirit, to the base incidents of material 
organization. He may still borrow from religion (as he hypothetie- 
ally does in his criticism on the Archbishop of Canterbury) the 
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doctrine of resurrection ; but so far as his philosophy, which knows 
no resurrection, is concerned, he sinks mind into the accident of a 
curious but transient and base accident. And, say what he pleases, 
it is a disgusting and sensualizing philosophy. 


———_—_ 


Mechanism in Thought and Morals. An Address delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard University, June 29, 1870. With Notes and After- 
thoughts. By Ottver WeENDELL HoLMgs. 24mo., pp. 101. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1871. 

In the realm of thought Dr. Holmes finds us inextricably fixed in 

the mechanical, if not even in the materialistically mechanical ; 

it is in the realm of morals, that is, of responsibility and will alone, 
that he finds us redeemed from the imprisonment of automatism. 

Through his entire treatment of the most serious subject he en- 

deavors to infuse a sprightliness—which is itself a little sad, a true 

ludibrium flebile—required in his estimation by spoken address. 

Cautioning his timid hearers against identifying a free state- 
ment of the important part played by our cerebral machine with a 
maintenance of Materialism, Dr. H. runs rapidly yet effectively 
over the state of the debate between the claims of the cerebral or- 
ganism and the pure spirit (if such there be) in the intellective 
processes. First he finds a large body of facts confirming the 
doctrine of so-called “ unconscious cerebration;” that is, of the 
performance of thought processes by the brain, independently of 
will or consciousness. He does not clearly distinguish whether 
in the process the brain does actually think of itself, or whether it 
evolves the process through, like a wooden calculating machine, 
without the existence of any thought. Nor does he give any valid 
reasons for locating the so-called unconscious processes in the 
cerebral mechanism rather than in the spiritual fabric, or show why 
it is a case of unconscious cerebration any more than unconscious 
mentalization. Our own impression has for some time been that 
this whole new fangle of “unconscious cerebration ” needs, but 
vannot safely stand, a searching analysis. 

The debate between spiritualism and materialism in the field of 
physiology Dr. H. finds so far a draw-game as that the spiritual- 
istic arguments, one by one, are checked by some materialistic fact. 
Ideas may be scratches on the brain-tablet. If you reply that 
they are too numerous for the area of the tablet, he will cipher you 
how many ideas you can possibly possess, and show that the Decla- 
ration of Independence can be written on less than the surface of a 
dime. If you argue that the material tablet has repeatedly changed 
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its substance through life, he replies that, nevertheless, a bodily scar 
retains its trace through all those changes. And when we note that 
the drowning man catches a full sight of the entire record of his past, 
life at one glance, “ it is possible, it is not impossible, that memory 
is a material record ; that the brain is scarred and seamed with infin- 
itesimal hieroglyphics, as the features are engraved with the traces 
of thought and passion. And, if so, must not the record perish 
with the organ?” And this leaves the possible inference with 
Dr. Holmes that the bodily resurrection is the only solution of our 
immortality. And then for a solution of our responsible and tran- 
scendent nature, Dr. H. makes his appeal to the free-will, firmly as- 
serting on moral grounds his manly protest against fatalism 
philosophical and theological. 

Yet at the very start of his review of the intellective debate he 
states a proviso which we wish he had exerted his brilliant powers 
in fully analyzing and expanding. “It may be true that the brain is 
inscribed with material records of thought; but what that is which 
reads such records” (the italics are our own) “ remains still an 
open question.” Momentously true! The etches on the Sinaitic 
rock are nothing to the rock. It is the consciousness of the reader 
that not only takes but gives them their intellective significance. 
Transfer the scratches on the purely materialistic rock-tablet 
to the purely materialistic brain-tablet and what have you gained ? 
You still need a consciousness to stand opposite the record to read 
it. If you place opposite the brain record a reader with a mere 
materialistic brain record you have only repeated the bootless 
transfer, and all your transfers are mere nothings ad infinitum ; 
you have not arrived within less than an infinite distance of such 
thing as a thought. It is not until the record is taken from the 
canvas, transformed from a flat writing to an image, (as a picture 
is transformed into a statue,) in pure mental space, that you have 
an intellective idea. That pure mental space is within the conscious 
being, and is more diverse from the brain-tablet than the ether is 
from the rock. It is not the retina that sees, but the conscious 
being which is behind the retina; or rather the consciousness-ether 
of that being within which the ideal-image floats. If some of the 
well-authenticated narratives of clairvoyance are true, that con- 
scious being can in due conditions see without the retina. Perhaps 
Dr. Holmes will let loose and be “as witty” at us “as he can,” to 
the great danger of our corporeity, if we add that, if some well- 
authenticated stories are true, that conscious spirit may in due con- 
ditions be disengaged from all corporeal organs and make itself 
perceptible to the consciousness of others. Our stock of physiol- 
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ogy, scanty as it may be, has nothing that demonstrates the impos- 
sibility of such phenomena. We decline to abdicate the world’s 
ancient faith in their reality. 

aisiiensebe 


Footfalls on the Boundaries of another World, with Narrative Illustrations. By 
Rosert DALE Owen, formerly Member of Congress, and American Minister to 
Naples. 12mo., pp. 528. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 

To the assertion of the materialistic philosopher that life or soul 
is never known apart from a bodily organization, and therefore is 
the inseparable result of organization, Robert Dale Owen, in the 
work before us, interposes the counter argument, upon which all 
physiology is built, Experience. Cases innumerable are con- 
stantly happening in which the spiritual organism is cognized by 
our perceptions ; and hence its independence and separability from 
the material body is a known fact, which at once dismisses the 
materialistic argument from our attention. 

The earliest production of Mr. Owen with which we became 
acquainted, years ago, was his argument against the existence of 
a God and the divine authority of the Scripture in debate with Ori- 
gen Bachelor. Whensent as Minister to Naples by our National 
Government, in connection with some gentlemen of high diplomatic 
rank, he was induced to give attention to certain supernaturalistic 
phenomena, and became with others convinced that, after making 
every deduction, there is a residuum of truth well worthy of 
attentive study. The result was to convince him of the spiritual 
and immortal nature of man, of the existence of a world of spirits, 
of a Supreme Being, and of the essential truth of Christianity. 

In the work before us, the result of years of careful investiga- 
tion, he discusses not the phenomena commonly known as spirit- 
ualism, in which certain kinds of manifestations are by various 
methods evoked. He confines his attention to those supernatural- 
istic phenomena which he claims as plentifully aboundirg in 
history and personal experience, which occur without the will of 
the spectator and spontaneously. It is a curious fact that upon anal- 
ysis these manifestations can be classified, and to a true ghost- 
savan every new case will exhibit well-known characteristics, and 
fall into its proper species. 

Mr. Owen prefaces his narratives with a critical discussion of 
the nature of those hallucinations and illusions which are often 
mistaken for apparitions, and which to superficial and self-sufficient 
thinkers constitute a solution of all supernatural narratives. It is 
abundantly true, physiologically, that in certain states of the bod- 
ily system phantoms are seen and fictitious voices are heard ; but 
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seldom is the same phantom confirmed by two or more senses— 
as sight, hearing, and touch—never perceived by two or three 
persons; and certainly never are there revelations made by such 
phantoms of unknowa facts, afterward found to be perfectly true. 
And as the nature of the manifestation itself must thus be critic- 
ally tested, so must the nature of the evidence. Upon this point 
Mr. Owen’s book is, perhaps, the most critical ever written, and 
the most worthy of the attention of candid inquirers. They are 
all of modern date, and attested by men of high social position and 
superior intelligence. Mr. Owen’s extensive travel in Europe fur- 
nished him with abundant opportunities of investigation. Many 
of the narratives are related to him by the persons concerned in 
the facts, and of some of them his records have been read by the 
parties and pronounced correct. Not a case does Mr. Owen give 
which is not supported by evidence which every historian would 
consider as putting an ordinary event beyond all question. 

There is one point in this subject which we would like to have 
some skeptical physiologist scientifically investigate. Dr. Johnson 
says that those who deny the occurrence of ghosts really “ con- 
fess it by their fears.” Let the most resolute philosopher sit with 
his book in a lonely house by a dim lamp at midnight. He can 
read of the slaughter of thousands with calm indifference ; but 
let him read a few vivid descriptions of apparitions of the dead, 
and no skepticism or sternness of purpose will prevent his shud- 
ders. And, perhaps, if he will analyze, he will find that even 
while his mind is clear and his will is firm, a cold chill courses 
through his dorsal region, his blood seems roused to commotion, 
and a distinct vibration may be felt of his nervous system. What 
reason of this strange susceptibility can be given? Mr. Bain, in 
his Psychology, has endeavored to give a very exhaustive enumera- 
tion of our various sensations, such as those of heaviness, the dead 
strain, etc., etc., but he omits the sensation of ghost hérror. 

Mr. Owen gives the circular of a “ Ghost Club ” formed by a 
number of gentlemen in the University of Cambridge for the pur- 
pose of obtaining well-authenticated narratives of supernaturalisms. 
The result of their inquiries seems to have been that all, or nearly 
all, were convinced of the reality of wraiths, that is, the apparition 
of persons at the moment of their death to individuals at a dis- 
tance. The evidence of other apparitions was too slight to be 
convincing. The corresponding secretary of the society was Rev. 
B. F. Wescotf, author of several valuable biblical and theological 
works, 
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The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., 
F. R. 8. With Illustrations. Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 409. New York: Appleton 
& Co. 1871. 


Mr. Darwin’s previous volumes have treated his theory, applica- 
ble as its principles are to all living beings, solely in application 
to the animal world. He had long been collecting materials on 
human development, but had not the courage to publish them 
until the bold avowal of his views by less timid pupils, especially’ 
Carl Vogt, of Germany, braced his nerves to the enterprise. The 
present volume, though exhibiting the amiable and pure scientific 
spirit and eminent genius of the author, strikes us as inferior in 
style and ability to its predecessors. Darwin and Wallace are free 
from the trenchant pugnacity of Huxley and Maudesley; and dis- 
tantly removed from the coarse blatancy of Buchner, who exults, 
apparently, in the thought of reducing humanity down to brute 
conditions. This spirit of blasphemy is illustrated by the very 
title of a Darwinian book (quoted by Darwin) by Dr. Barrago 
Francesco: “ Man, made in the image of God, is made also in the 
image of the ape.” Darwin’s spirit is reverent ; he maintains the 
transcendental nature of conscience ; and, if we rightly understand 
him, the immortality of man. 

Mr. Darwin traces the human animal to the Old World ape, 
finding his probable residence in Africa. Thence through the 
lemur, down through bird and fish, to some low marine form. He 
admits that, though our pedigree is thus very ancient, it is not 
very noble. He contents himself with the reply that “the most 
humble organism is something much higher than the inorganic 
dust beneath our feet ;” forgetting that even by his theory our ped- 
igree takes its very earliest origin from the primordial inorganic 
matter biblically represented by the word “dust.” Nor is it true 
that living natures may not be both more detestable and more dis- 
gusting than pure lifeless matter. 

On this matter we may suggest : 

1. Darwinism cannot get over the threshold of vital existence 
without a miracle. How did the system of life first begin? The 
experiments in “Spontaneous Generation ” at every repetition con- 
firm the doctrine that from life only can life proceed. How, then, 
without a new creation, a creation however minute in its magni- 
tude, yet most seupendets in its nature—an origination of that 
wonderful reality, Zife, in the universe—could our pedigree take 
its primordial start ? 

2. If Darwinism admits the immortality of the soul we must have 
a second instantaneous, yet most stupendous, miracle. At some 
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point in the long pedigree man ceased to be mortal, and became 
immortal. This amazing transition from the finite to the infinite 
must have taken place at an indivisible instant, for there is no in- 
termediate. And so, in contradiction to Mr. Darwin’s statement 
that there was no time in which man became man, we may posi- 
tively say man became man “in the twinkling of an eye.” There 
was a moment when man was formed, in the highest sense, “ in 
the image of God;” as the son of Sirach says, “in the image of his 
Eternity.” The race, therefore, has certainly had its Adam ; 
for the Hebraic word Adam, be it not forgotten, means Man, 
There was an immortal Adam enthroned at a miraculous epoch 
over animate and inanimate nature, endowed with conscience and 
responsibility, and installed beneath the government of God. 
Even then from Darwin himself, we come to a conception so amaz- 
ingly the type of the old Hebraic history as to impress us with its 
true divinity. And thus both scientific geology and anthropology, 
while they at first present a variation from the Mosaic record quite 
alarming to the believer, do terminate in a strange typical resem- 
blance quite confounding to the skeptic. 

3. While Mr. Darwin denies that the similarities of pattern be- 
tween man and other animals can be solved on the principle of 
positive creation after “ an ideal plan,” he is too candid a reasoner 
to deny that somehow plan, model, intellective shaping, does exist. 
We then think that most readers would deny that “ideal plan” 
can exist without antecedent mind to plan it. If we assume that 
matter can exist without creation, we are not quite obliged to admit 
that motion of matter could exist without mind to select the direc- 
tion of the motion. But even if we should admit that matter 
might move by blind mathematical laws, and so pass through 
countless evolutions, we can never admit that any thing less than 
mind can construct, outside of rigid mathematical law, an adaptive 
“ideal plan.” 


Geology and Revelation; or, the Ancient History of the Earth considered in the 
light of Geological Facts and Revealed Religion. With Illustrations. By Rev. 
GERALD MoLLoy, D.D., Professor in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland. 
12mo., pp. 380. New York: G, P. Putnam & Sons. 1870. 


Dr. Molloy unfolds the established doctrines of Geology with the 
clear and natural fluency of the Blarney Isle, and Paddy and Papist 
though he is, we like him. The two hypotheses for reconciling Geol- 
ogy and Moses, the onic day theory and the theory of a hebdoma- 
dal re-instauration after a cataclysm, he presents, and, as neither 
the Church nor science have decisively spoken, he leaves us our 
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choice of either of these two, or as much better a scheme as we 
can frame, 

The main specialty of his book is his copious extracts from the 
ancient Church fathers, Greek and Latin, giving a symbolical view of 
the word day in the first chapter of Genesis. The debate as to the 
meaning of this chapter, and the rejection of its literality, did not 
begin after, and were not first produced by, the disclosures of Geol- 
ogy. Augustine denied “day” to bea time-word at all. That body 
of the fathers who rejected the literal account held the entire crea- 
tion to have been instantaneous, and that the day-symbol was 
adopted simply to unfold the order of ideas. And we may here 
note that before Darwin wrote, Professor Tayler Lewis, in his 
work on “ The Six Days of Creation,” explicitly took ground that 
if science allowed the doctrine of the development of man from a 
lower order of nature, there is nothing in Scripture conclusively to 
contradict it. 


—__@—_—_—_—_—_— 


A Story of the Rocks: A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Popular Geology. By J. 
DorMAN STEELE, A.M., Ph. D., Principal of Elmira Free Academy, and author 
of ‘A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Chemistry,” “in Astronomy,” and “in 
Natural Philosophy.” 12mo., pp. 280. New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. 1870. 

Professor Steele has the tact and talent to do up an elementary 

book in science with great clearness, and, aided by Barnes’s fine 

typography and well-selected and executed illustfations, with 
much attractiveness. Following mainly Professor Dana’s admi- 
rable general plan, his manual is an admirable academic introduc- 
tion to that standard work. By an ingenious adjustment the 

Mosaic demiurgic days are adopted as periodic diversions in the 

body of the work, while the genesis of man is left for future 

science to decide. It will be a dull scholar who does not follow 


with interest Professor Steele’s lead. 





toe 


History, Biography, and Topography. 

Life and Times of John Wesley. By Rev. L. Tyerman. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. : 
This is an important work. Mr. Tyerman has been permitted to 
consult the unpublished manuscripts of Wesley, and, though he 
derives from them no remarkable new data, they have enabled 
him to give fuller and more satisfactory interpretations of interest- 
ing old facts hitherto but partially understood by students of 
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Wesleyan history. He has also explored diligently the contem- 
porary, especially “ periodical,? literature for materials, and for 
even allusions to the great founder and his societies and coadjutors. 
In the latter respect his success is without a parallel among Weés- 
leyan biographers. It is astonishing how incessant, persistent, 
and acrimonious were the “ periodical” criticisms on Wesley and 
his people; and as to the pamphleteers, they kept up an almost 
unintermitted bombardment of the new religious movement for 
nearly half'a century. Though Mr. Tyerman aims at all possible 
brevity in his citations from, and comments on, this wretched 
literature, (putrescent while alive, and long since dead and buried,) 
yet it was so superabundant that the reader tires with his ever- 
recurring allusions to it. Still it is well, if not for the common 
reader, yet for students of the times, and for future historians of 
Methodism, that these literary sewers of England in the last 
century have been opened. 

Mr. Tyerman writes the chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism, and 
writes them in the form of strict annals, He follows Wesley by 
his famous “ Journals,” and the work has been characterized by 
a newspaper critic as “a moving commentary on Wesley’s Jour- 
nals.” We are not sure that this is not the best possible method 
for such a book, provided it shall be complemented by the proper 
logical or philosophical estimates of his characters and their mo- 
mentous work in his concluding volume. Two heavy octavoes 
have thus far been issued, and though they tell an intelligible, 
straightforward story, they give no comprehensive appreciation 
of the general relations of Methodism, and not very clear glimpses 
of its interior relations—the relations of its own divisions and sub- 
divisions. The plan of the work may be an apology for these de- 
fects. As biography, and especially as biography in the form of 
annals, historical dissertation might seem too episodical. Wesley’s 
work, however, cannot be adequately estimated, except by better 
correlation of its periods, principles, and coadjutors. We hope to 
find this necessary complement in Mr, Tyerman’s final volume. 

The style of the book is strong and direct, without pretension 
to literary elegance, and sometimes a little coarse. Style, however, 
is moral as well as literary, and these volumes seem to us to fail 
mostly in their moral tone. We miss almost entirely that sym- 
pathetic religious interest, that irresistible moral inspiration, 
which we have been accustomed to receive from nearly every 
literary product of Methodism, and which have rendered many of 
its least polished books living powers among its people. Wesley 
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appears to us in these pages greater than ever as a man of work 
and travel; but neither he nor any of his associates, high or low, 
wear the old saintly halo around their brows. It is not dispelled 
as false; we know that could never be; but it is not given. The 
truth is told of them, but not the whole truth; and that which is 
omitted is the most precious—not merely the most precious to the 
devout reader, but logically the most legitimate as biographical 
fact and historical illustration. Mr. Tyerman has evidently un- 
dertaken his work as an iconoclast; but like the old iconoclasts, he 
has struck his blows too indiscriminately. If he has not aimed at 
marring any morally precious thing in the temple, still he has 
scattered critical dust and ashes.so profusely as to obscure or en- 
tirely cover many of the finest, most hallowed phases of “ primitive 
Methodism.” 

Any criticism, however, on an incomplete work must be but 
partially just. We await the next volume with the hope that 
some of our animadversions can be qualified. Meanwhile, what- 
ever may be the fault-finding of critics, all will admit that Mr. 
Tyerman has made invaluable contributions to the data of 
Methodist history. No biographer of Wesley, no historian of 
Methodism, can hereafter fail to recognize him as an indispensable 
authority. L. 


Hand-Book of Bible Geography. Containing the Name, Pronunciation, and Mean- 
ing of every Place, Nation, and Tribe mentioned in both the Canonical and 
Apocryphal Seriptures, with Descriptive and Historical Notes. By Rev. GrorGE 
H. Wuirney, A.M. Illustrated by nearly one hundred Engravings, and forty 
Maps and Plans. 12mo., pp. 401. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


Atlas designed to Accompany the New Hand-Book of Bible Geography. 12mo., pp. 
50. Sunday-School Normal Department. Carlton & Lanahan. 


Pictorial Bible Geography for Little Students. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. Folio, 
pp. 55. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. San Francisco: E. Thomas. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1871. 

Those who have not made the experiment are little aware what 

new life and apparent reality and authenticity are given to the 

Biblee vents and characters by a good well-studied map, especial- 

ly with the addition of a due geographical explanation and _his- 

tory. In the hands of Dr. Vincent this department of biblical in- 
struction is coming out into new development. Mr. Whitney’s 

Geography is the result of a thorough mastery of the subject, gives 

clear and fresh statements of what most interests the student to 

know, and in its lexicographical form is easy of reference for the 
humblest scholar. The Atlas, though of but small manual form, 
is very clear, finely colored, drawn from the latest authorities, and 
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attractive to the eye. The Pictorial for Little Students ought to 
be in every little student’s hands. It is caleulated to give an early 
grounding, and to awaken an early taste, in this delightful range 
of study. Every Christian, and especially every Christian minis- 
ter, should carry the picture of the Holy Land among his sacred 
memories. With these beautiful aids why should he not ? 


Jesus: his Life and Work as Narrated by the Four Evangelists. By Howarp 
Crossy. 8vo., purple and gilt, tinted paper, pp. 551. New York: University 
Publishing Company. Baltimore: 54 Lexington-street. 1871. 

The divine image of Jesus has not been shattered by the rough 

hand of Strauss, nor degraded by the low picturing of Renan. It 

still stands in its unapproachable majesty, and the best talent of 
the author and the artist is still exerting its highest power in do- 
ing faint justice to its divinity. Dr. Crosby’s delineation of the 

Jesus of the Gospels exemplifies what we have said upon another 

page, that Christian writers affirm the highest doctrines of super- 

naturalism in all the evangelical details even more firmly than they 

did fifty years ago. Dr. Crosby maintains the literal historical 

character of the Temptation. He reaffirms the reality of demoniac 

possession ; he finds neither myth nor vision in the transfiguration, 
and he glories in the resurrection, as in the cross, of Christ. The 
work is written with scholarly research, in a free, flowing, and pic- 
torial style. The numerous engravings by Mr. Rawson exhibit the 
veritable scenes and objects of Palestine in new and vivid aspects. 

The book is a luxury; and the being a luxury is its only draw- 

back. It ought to be in some way a cheap and broadcast bene- 

faction. 


Wesley his own Historian. Tlustrations of his Character, Labors, and Achieve- 
ments, from his own Diaries. By Rev. Epwin L. JANES. 12mo., vp. 464. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

Wesley’s Journal has ceased to be a popular book, but there is 

much in it to interest the popular mind so far forth as it is interested 

in the character of Wesley. It was a happy thought therefore of 

Mr. Janes to select and arrange its most characteristic and salient 

points, and present them to the public in a popular form. The 

work has needed but few fillings up by the selector, and Wesley 
is portrayed by his own hand as no other hand could portray him. 

The little volume therefore possesses a broad popular interest and 

a permanent value. We commend it to a wide diffusion. 
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The Life and Times of John Huss: or, The Bohemian Reformation of the Fifteenth 
Century, By K. H. Gittetr. In Two Volumes. Third Edition. 12mo., 
pp. 632, 686. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

Of Dr. Gillett’s Life of Huss we gave a very decided commen- 
dation on its first appearance. The first publication of a narrative 
so full, of a remarkable passage in the history of a country so re- 
mote, awakened the attention of scholars well-informed upon that 
specialty, and attracted criticisms and aids of which the learned 
author has been alert to avail himself. Thereby he is enabled to 
make his large-as-life portraiture of “one of the noblest and 
purest of the martyrs” more complete and perfect. The pages 
of the work transport the reader to a most interesting and im- 
portant field of human history. The volumes abound with pic- 
tures of stirring scenes and striking characters. The narrative is 
pregnant with important lessons for the present hour, Dr. Gil- 
lett’s style is fresh and pictorial; his heart is in his subject, and 
the martyrs and heroes of the past are made to live again under 
the power of his pen. 


Politics, Law, and General Morals. 
Arts of Intoxication, The Aim and the Results. By Rev. J. T. Crang, D.D. 
Large 16mo., pp. 264. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Dr. Crane teaches these arts in order that nobody may practice 
them. He ranges over their history from early times, discusses 
their various materials as coca-leaf, thorn-apple, betel-nut, tobacco, 
and hemp, but spends, very properly, his main strength upon the 
prince of devils, alcohol. The volume is a timely production ; for 
at no time since the first rise of the temperance movement in 
1820-30 has drunkenness so rioted in triumph as at the present 
hour. This, perhaps, is the best issue of Dr. Crane’s graceful and 


vigorous pen. 





—_—_——-—s- > 


Roman Imperialism and other Essays. By J. P. Seetey, M.A. 12mo., pp. 335. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


A volume by the author of “ Ecce Homo” justly awakens an ex- 
pectation which will hardly be sustained by the perusal; rather, 
however, from the great success of the former than from a positive 
failure in the latter. All that Professor Seeley writes possesses a 
marked directness, subtlety of thought, and individuality of style. 
He is a modern and an adventurous thinker, hitting often bravely 
right, yet often sadly wrong. 
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Educational, 
Books and Reading; or, What Books shall I Read, and How shall I Read Them. 

By Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D. 12mo., pp. 378. New York: Charles Scribner 

& Co. 1871. 

Professor Porter delineates with great skill the well-rounded 
curriculum of a liberal but not literalistic reader. He presents to 
us the true idea of a largely Christian literature: Christian, not 
in the sense of purely religious ; not in the narrow spirit exclud- 
ing works of imagination and art ; not in the jealous precisianism 
that dreads free inquiry in morals, science, or politics, but with 
the purpose of excluding writers who are polemically Anti. 
christian, or who contradict the Christian assumptions hitherto 
held by the Church of all ages. He decisively affirms that it is 
just and right that Antichristian writers should not wear the 
Christian name. We are justified, we may add, in excluding 
them from the common area of /iterature as being truly secta- 
rian. If Emerson blasphemes Christ and proclaims pantheism ; 
if James Russell Lowell advocates pure deism, their works 
are not only to be excluded from “ literature ” as Antichristian, 
but as being doctrinary. The “ Atlantic Monthly ” is as truly 
sectarian as the “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” and the “ New 
York Tribune ” searcely less than the “ Christian Advocate.” The 
difference is that the one frankly avows its position—the other 
claims to belong to the broad common, and then avails itself of 
its position to propagate its special doctrines. As an analysis 
of the true philosophy of reading, as a programme of the general 
field of literature, and as a guide to the inquirer for “the right 
book,” Professor Porter’s book is a very suitable publication. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The True Unity of Christ's Church; being a Renewed Appeal to the Friends of the 
Redeemer on Primitive Christian Union, and the History of its Corruption; vo 
Which is now added a Modified Plan for the Reunion of all Evangelical Churches, 
embracing as Integral Parts the World’s Evangelical Alliance, with all its 
National Branches. By S. 8. SumcueEr, D.D. 

First Lessons in Composition. By Joun 8S. Hart, L.L.D. 12mo., pp. 144. Phil- 
adelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1871. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Numerous illustrations. 
8vo., pp. 54. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

Simple Stories, with Odd Pictures; or, Evening Amusement for the Little Ones at 
Home. With twenty illustrations by PAUL KoNEwKA. 16mo., pp. 150. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

The Infant Sunday-School. By AttceE W. Knox and Caarves BE, Knox. With 
an Appendix By Rev. J. H. Vincent. 12mo., pp. 166. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. 

History of Louis XIV. By Joun 8. C. Apnorr. With illustrations. 12mo., pp. 
410. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 
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The Story of the Rocks. A Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Popular Geology. By J. 
DorMAN STEELE, A.M., Ph.D, 12mo., pp. 280. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
1871. 

A Year with Moses. Nos. land2. By J. H. Vuscent, D.D. 16mo., pp. 93, 100. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

Standard Phonographic Writer. Edited and Published by AnprEw J. Granam, 
503 Broadway. Vol. IV. 12mo., pp. 208. 1869. 

Proceedings of the New England Historic Genealogical Society at the Annual Meeting. 
Jan. 4, 1871. Second Edition. 8vo., pp. 36. Boston. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Session of the American Philological Association, 
held at Rochester, N.Y., July 1870. 8vo., pp. 31. New York. 1871. 

The Rapid Writer, (Quarterly,) Devoted to the Introduction of The New System of Bricf 
Writing. 12mo. Mendon, Mass.; Boston, Otis Clapp. 

Importance of Doctrinal Truth in Religion and Man's Responsibility for his Belief. A 
Conference Sermon by Rey. Bishop D. W. CLark. 4to., pp. 30. Detroit : J. M. 
Arnold, 187). 

Wonders of Grace. By Rev. W. H. Bootie. Pp. 15. New York: Water-street 
Tract Rooms. 

Every Day. By the author of “ Katerine Morris,” etc. 12mo., pp. 282. Boston: 
Noyes, Holmes, & Co. 1871. 

Bible Lore. By Rev. J. Comper GRay. 16mo., pp. 312. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1870. 

The Old Masters. The Princes of Art: Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. 8S. R. Urbino. 12mo., pp. 337. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1870. 

Judged by His Works. An Attempt to Weigh a Certain Kind of Evidence re- 
specting Christ. 12mo., pp. 331. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1870. 
The Apple Culturist. By Sereno EH. Topp. 12mo., pp. 334. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 1871. 

The Mutineers of the Ship Bounty and their Descendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk 
Islands. By Lavy Bretcuer. With Maps and Illustrations, 12mo., pp. 377. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

A German Reader to succeed the German Course. By GrorGe F. Comrort, A. M. 
12mo., pp. 432. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

The House on Wheels; or, the Stolen Child. By Mapame De Srouz. Translated 
from the French by Miss E. F. Apams. With tweuty Illustrations. 12mo., 
pp. 304. Boston: Yee & Shepard. 1871. 

Teachers’ Meetings. An Address delivered to the Philadelphia Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Institute, January 17, 1870. By W. Henry Surron. 16mo., pp. 14. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

Letters Every-where. Stories and Rhymes for Children, with twenty-eight Ilustra- 
tions. By THEOPHILE SCHULER. 12mo., pp. 228. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1871. 

The Tone Masters. A Musical Series for Young People. By CHaRtEs BARNARD. 
Illustrated. Handel and Haydn. 12mo., pp. 223. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1871. 

Fiction. 

The Victory of the Vanquished. A Story of the First Century. By the Author of 
“The Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family.” 12mo., pp. 520. New 
York: Dodd & Mead, 

Ethel Linton; or, the Feversham Temper. By E. A. M. 12rho., pp. 317. Cin- 
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New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 
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